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For a Shooter’s Christmas 


A Workd Standard Rifle or Shotgun —a Winchester 
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What /s Your Choice ? 


JF YOU are interested in a fine double-barrel shotgun, ask your 
I dealer to show you the Winchester Model 21, two of which appear 
above. The 1936 National All-Gauge Skeet Championship was won 
with a 16 gauge Model 21 Winchester. 

In a repeater, see the Winchester Model 12—one of which won the 
1935 National All-Gauge Skeet Championship. 

Or if a small bore shotgun is your quest, see the Winchester Model 
$2. 1935 winner of the National Small-Bore and 1936 winner of the 
National Sub-Small-Bore Skeet Championships. 

A single shot? See the new Winchester Model 37 Steelbilt, the 
world’s best buy in a gun of its type, at $8.go retail. Comes in 12, 16, 
20 and 28 gauges, and .410 bore. 

In rifles, too, you will find supreme leadership in the extensive 
Winchester line. High power and medium power sporting rifles, high 
power target rifles, .22 rim fire sporting rifles and special target rifles. 

For special folders giving detailed information, if not obtainable 
at your dealer's, please write to us 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 5C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


‘INCE the early days of improved firearms shoot. 
S ers have known no more cherished POssession 
than a presentation Winchester. Beautiful re. 
gardless of ornamentation. Supreme in design, mate. 
rials, workmanship. Above all, what a gun to shoot! 


Today your choice in a presentation Winchester, 
as a gift for Christmas or any other occasion, or a 
present to yourself, will be made from the best selec. 
tion in 70 years of Winchester progress. 

In shotguns the range commences with the world’s 
best buy in a beginner’s single-barrel, size to suit any 
shooter. It extends through four other models, with 
the latest and best styling for every branch of shot- 
gun shooting, to the superb, highly ornamented pres. 
entation Winchester Custom Built double-barrel 
Model 21. In every one of the five different Winches. 
ter models, you get world leadership in design, 
strength, materials, workmanship and shooting. 

In rifles, it is the same story. No matter what the 
shooter’s interest may be, there is a Winchester which 
will fill the bill and do it surpassingly well. 


See the Winchesters at your favorite store. Make 
thorough inquiry about them. Be sure to get pre- 
cisely what you want, to fully share in Winchester's 
world-wide superiority in every phase of shooting. 









At left, Winchester 
| Model 12 Standard 
grade shotgun, in !2 
gauge. Made in 12, 16 
and 20 gauges, all pop- 
ular styling, for all hunt- 
ing, trap shooting and 
skeet. Famous the world 
over as "The Perfect Re- 
peater.” 
Center: Winchester 
Model 69. 22 rim fire, the 
new popular priced fa- 
vorite 6-shot a 
rifle. Long sighting ra- 
dius, improved Sahts, 
superior accuracy. 
Right: Winchester Model 
71, the newest an 
world's best lever ac- 
tion universal big game 
rifle—sensationally pop 
ular. Improved Win- 
chester 86 Golden Jubi- 
lee action. Exclusive 348 
Winchester caliber. 




























WINCHESTER 


WORLD STANDARD GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
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More BIG news for you! 
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A series of articles by 


ZANE GREY 


begins in the February issue 


This great writer, who is probably the most experienced big game fisher- 
man in the world, has just returned from a six months’ expeditioy after the 
great fish of Australian and New Zealand waters. Using light tackle, he 
took fish of many kinds, including giant sharks, one of which was a 1,036-lb. 
tiger shark, the world’s record. His battles with these utterly savage mon- 
sters were about the most exciting that any fisherman has ever experienced. 
He has written for Fiecp & STREAM a series of articles describing these 
battles and his expedition, which we consider the most thrilling and im- 
portant series of its kind ever written. By arrangement with Mr. Grey, 
Fietp & Stream will be the only outdoor magazine to publish articles by 
him about his expedition. 


Ay EA lt AT Oe ‘a 


All through the coming twelve months Field & Stream will publish more 
stories by Foote, more articles by Grey, and a wealth of other material of 
a quality and value not to be found anywhere else. If you live where news- 
dealers are few and far between, why not take advantage of this new low 
subscription price and send us the coupon now, with your check or money 
order, and be sure of getting every issue. 





FIELD & STREAM Name 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. ms 
Address 
For the enclosed $1.50 put me on your list as a 
paid subscriber to receive the next 12 issues, 
N beginning January, 1937. - 
F.&S. 12-36 
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yb Pflueger SUPREME 
Price, $25.00 


Pflueger 
MEDALIST 
4 sizes. Prices 
$4.50 to $8.00 


N Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—Go yd. $5.50 
No. 1894—80 yd. 6.50 
No. 1893L—6o yd. 
Light Spool ... 6.00 


Pflueger CAPITOL 
No. 1985—$ 8.25 
No. 1988— 10.00 
No. 19890— 12.00 


\\ Pflueger SUMMIT 


0.1993 . $10.00 
No. 1993L . 10.00 


A Chrill TO RECEIVE... 


A GREATER THRILL TO USE! 


@ What a world of new thrills await the angler 
who receives a Pflueger Reel as a Christmas gift! 
For,using a Pflueger means making beautiful casts 


' —better handling of line—more strikes and 


scrappy landings. 

And, what a range for selection! Pflueger Su- 
preme, Summit, Nobby, Akron, Medalist, Capitol, 
and many other numbers all bearing the name 
“Pflueger” which anglers everywhere agree repre- 
sents America’s “Great Name in Tackle.” 


Step into any sporting goods dealer’s store and 
say, “Let me see your selection of Pflueger Reels 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”’) 


4 Great Name in Tackle 


and Baits”—and your Christmas gift problem will be solved 
with joy to spare. But you won’t give away a Pflueger Reel 
unless you have one or more for your own use. Select yours 
at the same time... Would you like to see Pflueger’s latest 
selection of Fresh and Salt Water Reels, Baits, Hooks, Lines, 
Rods, Leaders, Spinners, and other Pflueger creations for 
angler ecstasy? Send us your name and re- 
ceive our 


Pocket Catalog No. 156 Free 


Yours for a ‘Merry Christmas”—“‘The Pfluegers.” 2 ‘ 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 







Dept. FS12 “The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 156 
Name ; saetaaien 
Address sid 2 
City... ial itil ics Racca State 
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A Complete Service 
for the 


FLORIDA FISHERMAN 
and HUNTER 


Furnishing accurate, latest infor- 
mation on Fishing and Hunting 
Experienced guides and all equip- 
ment ready for you 

details, transportation, 
handled at no extra cost 


etc. 


@ Comfortable accommodations at 


inns and hotels, catering to sports- 
men, in the best shooting and fish- | 
ing areas 


@ Also golf, bathing, trap shooting 


COLLIER FLORIDA HOTELS 
Sportsmen's Headquarters for | 


QUAIL, TURKEY & DUCK SHOOTING 
PANTHER & DEER HUNTING 

TARPON FISHING (April to Sept.) 
WEST COAST GAME FISHING 
INLAND LAKE & STREAM FISHING | 


GULF STREAM FISHING (W. Palm Beach) | 
10,000 ISLANDS FISHING (all year) 


“Every arrangement and effort made, so that you 


may derive the greatest enjoyment from your sport 


In 
Fi 


quire COLLIER FLORIDA HOTELS, Tampa, 


a. or N. Y. Off. 220 W. 42 St. WISC. 7-2000 
TAMPA Hotel Floridan 
TAMPA Hotel Tampa Terrace 
SARASOTA Hotel Sarasota Terrace 
BRADENTON Hotel Manatee River 


WEST PALM BEACH _ Hotel Royal Worth 
WEST PALM BEACH Hotel Dixie Court 
LAKELAND Hotel Lakeland Terrace 
EVERGLADES Everglades Inn 
EVERGLADES Everglades Rod & Gun Club 
PUNTA GORDA Hotel Charlotte Harbor | 
BOCA GRANDE Gasparilla Inn 
USEPPA ISLAND Useppa Inn 


RRL RRR KS Se Se I. I. I. Sen B. .B..S.n. Sa Sen Sen Sen Son Sen Sen Ben B 





A. G. (Smoky) ROWAN & SONS 
OUTFITTERS AND GUIDES 


Big Game Hunters and Fishing Parties 
All camping equipment and horses furnished 
—Write Us for Information— 


Box 187 DUBOIS, WYOMING 











Good Deer Hunting 


1000-acre posted tract In northern Lycoming 
Co., Pennsylvania, one of the best deer sections 
of the State—no farms, no public roads—-wild 
land surrounded by State forests. Stone lodge, 
excellent cooking. Six days hunting $15.00 in- 
cluding board and lodging. None but true 
sportsmen wanted. Box 123, ©: Field & Stream, 
515 Madison Ave., New York. 





SEA BASS (av. w:. 160 Ibs.), 


Rock Bass, Grouper, Red Snapper now 
being caught in Gulf of California near 
Southern Pacific’s new Hotel Playa de 
Cortés, Guaymas, Mexico. Overnight 
from border to train. 

For details, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
FS-12, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 








NO WORLD’S LARGEST 


EXTRAS 
BEAR 


horses 
; Now booking Spring 
panes Hunts. If you’re real- 
and boats ly looking for big 
included gzame, then come to 
Alaska for a giant 
ae Kodiak, Finest big 
“os game region on the 
continent. World rec- 


4 
{ ord trophies | Abund- 
- 


ant game! Individ- 
ually planned parties, 
exclusively, 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR OETAILS 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Cable Address AGTA - Box F . Anchorage, Alaska 








HARRY PRY 
Superintendent 


F. J, BURGHARD 
Owner 


Pheasant Shooting 
ona 
Fenced-in Private Preserve 
Selected pheasants shipped for 
dinner parties 


Pheasants for stocking or breeding. 
Live, healthy arrival guaranteed. 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R.F.D. #1, Freehold, N. J. 


Send for circular 


VISIT INDIA 


The Paradise of Big Game Hunting 

Do you wish to bag either bison, tiger, panthers, bear, 
wildboar, sambhar & cheetal stags, deer or feathered 
game? If so, E. P_ Curtiss, of Detroit, recommends: 
M. A. LATIF, 46 Churchgate Street, BOMBAY, india. 
Information may be obtained on big game hunting in 
comfort and movie photography trips in the famous 
forests of C.P., Kashmir and other parts of India, Best 
season Dec. to May. Mr, Latif is an experienced hunt- 
er of Indian big game, 


























You must take 
a big lead 


COPIES of Field & Stream today are 
like a lot of fast flying ducks going 
places in a hurry. If you want to con- 
nect with one you’ve got to aim a long 
way ahead. 


Reports from all over the country tell 
us that pricing Field & Stream at 15c 
has enormously increased the demand 
for copies and that about three news- 
dealers out of four sell their entire al- 
lotment in the first two or three days. 


Our next (January) issue is going 
to be a knockout with many valuable 
features, including another story by 
John Taintor Foote and articles and 
stories by Newell, Betten, Spiller, 
Macdougall and other great sports- 
men writers. 


Don’t take a chance on being late 
for vour copy. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, make sure of your copy now. 


Tell your dealer today 
to save a copy for you. 








African | 
Thrills | 


Easy 

with 

J. A. HUNTER’S SAFARIS 
Box 525 Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa 


Elephants, Rhinos, 
Buffaloes, Lions 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
24. 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 

FIELD & STREAM 
Published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 19% 
CouNTY OF New York ss 
STATE oF New YOrkK Bas 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. F. Warner, whe 
having been duly sworn according to law deposes and says 
that he is the lublisher of Field and Stream and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management, ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 as @ 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Kegulations printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, E. F. Warner, 515 Madison Ave., New York 
City; Editor, Ray P. Holland, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York City; Managing Editor, E. F. Warner, 515 Madiseo 
Ave., New York City; Business Managers, E, F. Warner, 
and E. J. Chambers, 515 Madison Ave., New York City. 2 
That the owners are: Fie 515 


“OF AUGUST 








Ave., 
York City; R. E. 
City. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities ar 
None. 4. That the two paragraphs, next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and sect 
ity holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in eases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpa® 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing afflant’ 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and co 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders whe 
do not appear upon the books of the company 4s ey 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reasons to beliert 
that any other person, association or corporation has #5 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, « 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) FE. F. Warner 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd das 
of September, 1936. E. J. Chambers 
(My commission expires March 30, 1938.) 
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In this department will be printed comments 
from our readers and other items of interest to | 
rtsmen. If you have something on your mind, 
let’s hear from you. Permission to publish 
such communications should accompany them. 


Pack Rats Peeved 


ANY interesting stories about pack 
rats have reached this office but this | 
is the first time we have ever heard of | 
the rodents offering suggestions as to 
the proper way to catch them. James_ 
B. Mannion, of Belden, Calif., writes: 
We have two cabins up in these hills, | 
one two and a half miles from Belden, | 
California, and 2500 feet elevation, the 
other nine miles from town and 6000 feet | 
elevation. 
Last deer season, as usual, we spent 


several weeks in the upper cabin, doing | | 


our hunting from there and coming down | 
every few days to the lower cabin for fresh 
supplies, etc. | 

Several years prior to this I had set out | 
two small traps for mice which had been 
bothering us and one had disappeared en- 
tirely and never could be found. 

Last fall, upon each return to our lower | 
cabin, I had found marked evidences of 
visits from pack-rats. Old boxes out in the 
rear shed were literally filled with sticks, | 
bark, leaves, etc. 

This kept up until I found they had thus 
filled up several such boxes, so I put out 
a few steel traps all over the floor to see 
if I could get rid of the pests. 

These traps must have been too big | 
for the rats for seldom was one ever found 
sprung. The rats evidently knew it and 
in order to be of some help to me and have 
a laugh at my expense they suggested that 
I use smaller traps. 

At least so I presume, for one day I 








“Lookit—he gets two squirrels and he’s 
” 


Daniel Boone! 
returned and found to my surprise that not | 
only had none of my steel traps caught | 
anything, but lying out in the midst of | 
these steel traps was the small wooden | 
mouse-trap that I had lost a couple of | 
years before. The rats had brought it back | 
to me as a suggestion to use smaller ones. 
Evidently, al more had had his tail 

oes pinched in the larger steel traps 
and got peeved, - , 


Jack Miner’s New Book 
NYONE who has not heard of Jack 


, Miner and his unique bird sanctuary 
in Western Canada has been way behind 
in his reading the last score or so of years 
If all that has been written about hin 
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Florida’s OutStanding Sportsman’s Hotel 


NOW QUAIL 
OPEN NOV. 20 
—FEB. 15 





HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR, punta corpa 


SPORTSMAN’S hotel in a sportsman’s country 

—one of the finest and loveliest resorts on the 
West Coast-—THE spot for an all-around Florida 
vacation. 

A select, restricted clientele——a charmingly in- 
formal, congenial atmosphere. Quail shooting Nov. 
20th to Feb. 15th. The guides almost guarantee the 
limit bag. On Charlotte Harbor with excellent salt 
and fresh water fishing a few minutes away. Bathing 
from hotel. Own 18-hole golf course. Tennis, traps 
and skeet—all sports and diversions. Table and 
service of particular excellence. A Collier Florida 
Hotel (see other advertisement). On Tamiami Trail. 
Reservations or booklet, write G. Floyd Alford, 
Manager, or inquire N. Y. Office, 220 W. 42 St., 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-2000. 

Special Rates for Early Season Hunting and Fishing 
Season Rates $49 to $70 Week inc. Meals & Priv. Bath 
ie 
Charlotte Harbor Trapshooting Tournament Jan. 13-15 
Punta Gorda Women's Golf Championship Jan. 25-30 








ASHLEY PLACE PLANTATION 
SEND FOR BOOKLETS 
FISHING e DUCKING 


File Address Now 
See Former Advertisements 
HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 
WACHAPREAGUE, VA. 
A. H. G. Mears, Ownership Management 


Hunting Preserve 

ELLENTON, S. C, 
Quail Shooting Our Specialty—12,000 acres abundantly 
stocked and admirably adapted to quail and doves— 
also some woodcock, We protect and feed the birds to 
insure good shooting. A real old-time plantation with 
everything for ideal shooting—good service, private 
baths, excellent food and every courtesy old Southern 
hospitality can afford. For further information write 

Joseph Ashley, Ellenton, S. C. 








SHOOT DUCKS AND GEESE!! 


Shooting from bush blinds in the open waters of Cur- 

rituek Sound is now permissible! Also point shooting. 

Good accommodations, good ts and experienced 

guides—Season November 26th to December 24th. 
Write or wire for reservation 


RUSSELL A, GRIGGS 
Hampton Lodge Waterlily, N. C. 


ARUNDEL SHOOTING PRESERVE 
Duck, Deer and Quail shooting 
Bass and Trout fishing 


A large plantation home, fourteen miles from George- 
town, 8. C. Good guides & boats. Electric lights & 
private baths. Best of home cooking. Also cottages to 
rent. For terms apply to— 

J. H. CARRAWAY 
Arundel! Plantation Georgetown, S. C. 








North Carolina Invites You 


85 miles west of Pinehurst, semi-rural, semi- 
private home can accommodate restricted 
number of guests for the winter at $15.00 per 
week, room and meals. Steam Heat, garage, 
spacious grounds. Quail plentiful. 


Correspondence courteously answered. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Grant, Mocksville, N. C. 


QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.” A large plantation, 23 
miles north of Georgetown, 8S. C. (S.A.L. Ry.). 
Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in 
private home, modern conveniences, including 
private bath. Rates reasonable. 
L. F. RHEM 
ion” Andrews, S. C. 


“Morrisville Pl 











Join the 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps bring 
you the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia and mem- 
bership certificate. Sign the coupon pledge 
attached herewith. Address: 

SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

1 pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE. 
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HUNTERS’ 
PARADISE 


Here is a motion picture (16 mm.) that will 
show you the taking of magnificent trophy 
specimens of re sheep, goat, caribou 
and moose, all in a few days, in a place 
within easy reach of half the people of 
America—a true hunters’ paradise. One of 
the famous Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures and a gorgeous and thrill- 
ing picture to show at your next club meet- 
ing. Write today for full particulars. 


Motion Picture Dept. 


FIELD & STREAM 


515 Madison Avenue New York 























THE HOSPITALITY OF 
NEW YORK AT ITS BEST | 


SAVOY PLAZA 












ait has more to offer when you 
stop at the Savoy-Plaza. This fa- 
mous hotel provides unrivalled ex- 
cellence in the spacious comfort of 
its cheerful rooms, in its tempting 
cuisine, its thoughtful service... 
With Central Park at your door, the 
Savoy-Plaza is convenient to all 
you want to see and do in town— 
fine shops, Radio City, theatres 
nearby. Subways and buses handy; 
fifteen minutes to Wall Street... 
Single rooms from $6. Double 
rooms from $8. Suites from $12. 


THE 
CAFE LOUNGE and SNACK BAR 


Popular for Luncheon, Cocktail Hour, 
Dinner and After Theatre. 


DWIGHT FISKE 


after the theatre, in his Stories at the Piano. 
EMILE PETTI and his Cosmopolitans play 
for dancing daily and Sunday at Cocktail 
Hour and after the theatre. 


SAVOY 
A/A 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


FIFTH AVE. + 58th TO 59th STS.» NEW YORK 


You will find that New York 











were laid end to end—well, we’re not good 
at figures and you get the general idea. 


Jack Miner has just published another 


book about the many interesting observa- 
tions he has made about bird and animal 
life. Mr. Miner’s book, “Jack Miner and 
the Birds”, has no literary pretensions but 
it has something a lot better—simplicity, 
sincerity and a wealth of absorbing data 
drawn from the experience of a real nat- 
| uralist. Whoever cares for birds will find 
this small volume as absorbing as fiction. 
It is published by The Reilly & Lee Co. of 
Chicago and sells for $1.00. 


She Got Results 


A woman angler of Washington, N. 


J., caught eleven fish with one cast! 
They were one sunfish, a pickerel, four 
perch and five catfish. 


Her companion, John Newton, ex- 


plained the feat by saying that he be- 
lieved it to be a string of fish lost over- 
board by a fisherman earlier in the day. 


Isn’t that just like a man to make it 


sound so easy? 


“We're lost, so we climb a tree—now 
what!” 


First Aid For Deer 


RATHER odd item appeared in an 
issue of The Daily Province, of Van- 


couver. It told how six Port Essington 
hunters found a buck almost frozen stiff 
in the ice of the Skeena River, having 
been caught by an ice jam. The hunters, 
Stewart Donaldson, Eddie Letnes, Henry 
Reid, Jim Flewin, Matt Wesley and John- 
ny Brown, fought the ice in a motor boat 
for a mile and a half from the shore to 
where the deer was caught. By the time 
they reached the animal it was unconscious 
in the slush and drift ice. They towed it 
ashore, built a fire and while some of the 
rescuers massaged the animal’s limbs others 
poured warm milk down its throat. After 
working over it for eight hours they finally 
managed to bring it back to life. As soon 
as the animal regained its strength suf- 
ficiently it was taken to Porcher Island by 
Game Warden Ed Martin and released. 
Probably even yet the deer hasn't been 
able to figure it all out. 


| 
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Christmas Gifts | 
FREE! 


On your Christmas gift list this year 
there are sure to be articles that yoy 
can get from us absolutely free in re. 
turn for getting us a few subscrip. 
tions. An hour a day spent in this 
manner will get you enough syb- 
scriptions by December 20th to take 
care of a number of these gifts, 
Guns, cameras, skates, radios, shoot- 
ing, fishing and camping equipment 
of al! kinds can be obtained in this 
manner. The articles you thus obtain 
will be sent directly to you. Here are 
some suggestions to show what you 
can do—just five out of hundreds. 












Left: Reel 
for trout and 
salmon. Has 
276” plate, 
weighs 3% oz. 
Yours for only 
10 subscrip- 
tions. 


PRACTICAL SLEEPING BAG 


Eiderdown filling; outer covering of heavy 
waterproof cloth, forest green; extension 
canopy for head protection when sleeping 
in the open. Size 36”x78”. Yours for 25 an- 
nual subscriptions. 





Above: Standard soft rubber recoil pad for 
shotguns. Yours free for 3 yearly subscrip- 
tions. 





Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” blade. 
Solid leather sheath with every knife. Yours 
free for 3 subscriptions. 





Above: Shell Vest of regimental duck with 
reinforced front edges and collar. Adjust- 
able back belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
shells. Sizes 36 to 44. Yours for 3 yearly 
subscriptions. 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free. 


| 
| 
| 
Name 
Address i | 
City | 
State | 


F.&8. 12-36 
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CLUB OFFICERS! 


Do you want— 


New members? 
Larger attendance? 
More enthusiasm? 


Not one club but actually hundreds of 
clubs and sportsmen’s associations of 
all kinds have found that the best thing 
they can do to increase attendance at 
meetings, arouse and sustain members’ 
enthusiasm, and interest others in be- 
coming members, is to provide an hour 
or so of the 


Field & Stream Library 
of Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing 


Here is the greatest collection of authentic 
motion pictures of North American shooting 
and fishing in existence, available to your 
club in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. size, on 
terms that make them cost the club treasury 
nothing. There are forty subjects to choose 
from: here are just three of them. 


Hunting Pheasants 
and Ducks with a Chetah 


Shows an African hunting leopard re- 
trieving ducks and finding, springing and 
retrieving pheasants like a fine dog—the 
only Chetah in the world so trained, A 
thrilling sight 


Woodeock in 
Nova Seotia 


The only successful motion picture of 
woodcock shooting ever made. You see 
everything from live birds on the ground 
to killing and retrieving. 


Tarpon Acrobaties 
The most exciting tishing picture ever 
made. 85 great jumps within a few feet 
of the camera. 


These are only three of the 40 pictures 
available. The greatest drawing card 
you can offer at any regular or spe- 
cial meeting. 


Send Coupon for New Catalogue Now 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me your new booklet describing the 
FIELD & STREAM Library of Motion Pic- 
tures of Hunting and Fishing. 


2. 











COLLIER FLORIDA 
Coast HOrELs 











@ Dominating the Lovely 


**Unexploited’> West 
Coast 

@ More to Enjoy — Less to 
Spend 

@ 2 Hotels at W. Palm 
Beach 


Health-giving sunshine—beautiful 
beaches and golf courses—fishing—relax- 


ation—the society of people you WANT 
to know—considerate rates—little won- 


der smart sojourners are going to the 
West Coast and Collier Florida Hotels. 
Hotel Manatee River at Bradenton, a 
jewel of a hotel in one of Florida's love- 
liest resort towns. Quail shooting, fish- 
ing, all sports. Only $7 a day up, Ameri- 
can. In smart Sarasota, the Hotel Sarasota 
Terrace, in its lovely tropic setting, with 
every interior comfort and facility for en- 
joyment. Only $7 a day up, American. 
Two fine hotels ineTampa—another at 
Lakeland. 
Or. the East Coast, the Royal Worth, 
West Palm Beach’s premier hotel—a 
beautiful, thoroughly modern resort ho- 
| tel, on Lake Worth, with all Palm Beach 
| to enjoy at Aalf the cost. 
The Collier Florida Ho- 
tels invite your inquiry— 
will help you find the 
right hotel, the right at- 
mosphere and the right 
rate. 











| has ample water supply for stock and fishing 


MRS. CLYDE HEREFORD 





For Sale 
Shooting Preserves 
_ and Sea Islands 
| on 
Georgia-Carolina 
Coast 


| RAUERS CUNNINGHAM 
Savannah, Ga. 








WILD TURKEY! $322.85" 


WILD TURKEY...Native, not stocked...No 
better chanee at the greatest game bird of 
them all! Also an abundance of QUAIL, 
DOVE and DEER, on Georgia's southeast 
coast, easily accessible by motor, water, 
Seaboard railroad. 

COMFORTABLE HUNTING LODGE of- 
fers finest accommodations, yet rustic camp 
atmosphere prevails. Guides, dogs and 
transportation available. 











For further information address 
Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


Operated in connection: Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
N. Y. Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, PEnnsyivania 6-2060 


~ For Sale. 1012 Acres 


One of the best farms ene mile from Waycross, Ga., on 
Atlanta Highway, 100 miles from Savannah, Brunswick 
Ga. and Jacksonville, Fla. for $30,000.00, Will sell 
parcels. Has valuable Equipment. 350 acres are in carpet 
and lespedesia grass, fenced for Live Stock, good hunt 
ing, abundance of quail and doves; spring bottom creek 
Grove of 
600 budded Pecan Trees. Farm dwelling, outer houses, 
®-story barn and several sheds for stock and implements 
For information write, 
WAYCROSS, GEORGIA 








Wanted 


To contact sportsmen interested in 
purchasing hunting rights on 1,000 
acres of the best quail hunting ter- 
ritory in the South. Write— 


Joun T. Fercuson 
Golden Bldg. Tifton, Georgia 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fishing is very fine down here. Spend your 
Xmas Holidays out in the sunshine where you will 
eatch plenty of fish every day and get a good coat 
of sun tan for the winter. Tarpon, Kingfish, Ling, 
Spanish mackerel, Grouper, Redfish, Seatrout, etc. 
Excellent hotel accommodations, $3.00 per day, A 
P. Write for information. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 
/# you want to get them 


YOU MUST GO WHERE 























COLLIER FLORIDA 





HOTELS 
N. Y. Off., 220 W. 42 St. 
Wise, 7-2000 
| HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE Tampa 
| HOTEL FLORIDAN Tampa 
| HOTEL SARASOTA TERRACE Sarasota 
HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE Lakeland 
HOTEL MANATEE RIVER Brad. 


——— ORANGE 


Foes aaNG 


NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED 
FREE on request. Latest illustrated book- 
let describes st County Florida sports 
gives inf hg and = 


Satan taney aa Ry 


Orange CountyC of C. 31 Wall St O 






















HOTEL DIXIE COURT West Palm Beach 
HOTEL ROYAL WORTH West Palm Beach 
HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR Punta Gorda 
GASPARILLA INN Boca Grande 
USEPPA INN Useppa Island 
EVERGLADES INN Everglades 
EVERGLADES ROD & GUN CLUB Everglades 








BLACK BASS FISHING 


Fish for LARGE MOUTH BLACK 
BASS in Famous LAKE OKEECHO- 
BEE and the KISSIMMEE RIVER. 


Ample accommodations. Boats & Guides. 





For particulars address 
CIVITAN CLUB OKEECHOBEE, FLA. 


























Canadas decoying along the Honga River, Maryland 
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The Blighting of Jeptha 


A first gun, a first goose and a first girl all leave their memories 


By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 






“To break it required 
what looked like a 
straining attempt at 
hara-kiri” 


MAN’S first love may easily have 
been a redhead, with a copious 
sprinkling of magenta freckles. 

She may have been a sprightly 
lady with match-stick underpinning and 
a generous endowment of buck-teeth. In 
the matter of the female form divine, it 
is certain that she ran chiefly to arms and 
legs or vaguely suggested a Christmas 
plum pudding. Even so, who can recall 
her cherished lineaments, the shrill cad- 
ence of her voice, the angular or rotund 
contours of her person, without a wist- 
ful sigh, a warmth at the heart, a sudden 
quickening of the pulse? 

A similar nostalgic yearning comes to 
most of us at the thought of our first 
shotgun. It was, in all probability, a 
single-barreled weapon, chambered and 
bored, after a fashion, for 20-gauge shells, 
with a kick that left a still-scrawny biceps 
richly black and blue. The assemblage of 
this haphazard specimen of the gun mak- 
er’s art was of such a dubious nature 
that to “break” it required what looked 
like a straining attempt at hara-kiri or 
It flipped open with suspicious ease. 

Be that as it may, who can dream of 
that once-venerated symbol of the chase 
and the god-like power it placed in one’s 
hands over the life-span of unsuspecting 
ted squirrels, chipmunks and even the 
too-slothful rabbit, without a softening 
of the inner man quite as devastating as 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


the recollection of a daring 
peck in the cloakroom? 

The answer to both these 
questions is to be found in 
the person of one Jep Spar- 
ling, a fairly reliable plumber 
when, as he says, the notion 
takes him, but an indispensa- 
ble companion if one wishes 
to know what coverts of West- 
chester County, New York, 
the evasive timberdoodle, 
mate and offspring, will favor, 
as rest-rooms, in their uncer- 
tain journey southward. 

I am prepared to swear that 
thoughts of his first girl and 
his first gun leave Jep com- 
pletely cold. I am forced to this conclu- 
sion because of a recital of certain facts, 
pertaining to the past, which he recently 
divulged. With a pair of setters reproach- 
fully intent on each morsel of lunch that 
passed our lips, he spoke as follows: 

“Will I ever forget my first shotgun? 
Brother, I never will. I11 remember that 
corn-shucker as long as I’ve got stren’th 
to twitch a trigger finger. I came to pos- 
sess this outrage by reason of collecting 
nine million, two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand and some odd soap coupons 
and delivering enough milk at half a cent 
a quart to amass and forward, together 
with said coupons, the dizzy sum of six 
bucks to a bunch of racketeers, then in 
the mail-order business, at Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

“In due time back she came, and for a 
couple of months I slept with her. No 
kidding, I used to take that gun to bed 
with me so nobody could steal her in the 
night without 
killing me 
first. She was 


‘Them big 
wings of his 
began = smack- 
ing the water 
till he got a 
couple of feet 
above it” 


a 16-gauge single-barrel, weighing right 
at 8 pounds, that handled like a post-hole 
digger. I was twelve, going on thirteen, 
at the time, with nothing to bother me 
except my old man, who could lay a razor 
strop, that he’d made out of a heavy 
harness trace, spang on the seat of my 
pants with a dexterousness that would of 
surprised you. I don’t recollect ever see- 
ing his equal since. 

“Not that the old man was too numer- 
ous with that strop. I could get by with 
the average amount of orneryness, in- 
cluding corn-silk cigarettes, with just 
warnings; but there was two things I had 
to do. One was milk our cow, and the other 
was to be at the schoolhouse before the 
morning bell stopped ringing. That cow 


.got milked and I got educated—or else. 


“* AT that time I was sappy as a spring 

maple over a female child of the 
name of Luella Tansy that lived up our 
street and around the corner till you 
came to the first house past the black- 
smith shop. Our pasture lot ended at 
Luella’s back yard. I’d hang on the pas- 
ture fence, summer evenings, and make 
a noise like a hoot-owl, which was the 
signal for her to come out and scream 
and dodge at low-flying bats while I ex- 
plained what a great guy I was. 

“After the gun came I put in an eve- 
ning telling her how I was practically 
going to exterminate the partridges and 
rabbits from our section of the state 
when fall came around. I promised to 
















~ 


take her with me on a few big hunts. I 
said I'd let her carry the game. She 
dodged at a bat that was twenty feet 
above her head and said, ‘Oh, thank you, 
Jeppy!’ and that was that. 

“The fall got there after a while, 

but so did school. It put a terrible 
crimp in my plans to massacre the game 
for miles around. It was against the law 
to shoot on a Sunday, and for four 
straight Saturdays it rained. Right after 
that I came down with the mumps, and 
that saved our fur and feathers from 
destruction for another three weeks while 
I stayed in bed and ate what I could 
chew—which was chicken soup. 
- HEY sent me back to school on a 
Monday. Late Tuesday evening old 
man Carr, that owned a farm about nine 
miles out, brought 4 load of fodder in for 
our cow and told me there was a wild 
goose on Amber Lake and why didn’t I 
go out there with my new gun and see if 
I could get a shot at it. 

“If he'd told me a grizzly was loose in 
the woods, it wouldn't have given me a 

bigger jolt. Geese didn’t stop in our sec- 
‘ tion—they just stream-lined it on 
through, ’way up yonder; but I’d laid in 
bed and heard ’em go over, and just the 
sound of ’em would make my heart thud 
like a pile-driver. I'd jump up and tear 
for the window and flatten my nose 
against the window-pane, trying to get a 
sight of them buglers; and do you know, 
I'll do the same right now. 

“Well, something had to be done about 
this sky-cruiser out on Amber Lake— 
that was certain. I couldn’t count 
on a wild goose being enough in- 
terested in my schooling to wait 
till Saturday; so I figured the 
crisis called for a relapse from 
scholarship. In 
short, I aimed 
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“I threw a chest 
and said that | 
had more im- 
portant things to 
think of than 
school bells” 


to play hooky 
next day. 

“I went into 
the house and 
got my gun and 
some shells, and 
sneaked ‘em out and 
hid ’em in the fodder. 
I didn’t sleep much 
that night. When I 
wasn't seeing myself 
drawing a bead on that honker, I was 
thinking about just how the razor strop 
felt after the old man got the range and 
windage doped out and began to find 
center with every shot. 

“Next morning I started off in my 
school suit with my books under my 
arm, as nice as you please, but I circled 
back and put the books in the cow 
manger and hauled my gun and shells 
out of the fodder and beat it across the 
pasture, heading for the road to Amber 
Lake. 

“Well, who should be out in her back 
yard, with an armful of stove-wood from 
the wood pile, but Luella. She asked me 
what I was doing with my gun, and I told 
her I was going hunting. She said I didn’t 
have time because the first bell had rung 
already. I threw a chest and said I had 
more important things to think of than 
school bells. Then I gave her the big 
news. I told her I was going out to Amber 
Lake and shoot a wild goose. 

“Before I could stop her she dropped 
the stove-wood and over the fence she 
came. She said, ‘A wild goose! Mercy 
goodness! I’m going too.’ Did I let her 
go with me? That was forty years ago 
and, brother, I still get sort of low and 
feverish when I remember that I did. 

“Tt was better than six miles to Amber 
Lake, and we hoofed it all the way. We 
followed the branch-line railroad for 
about three miles. I skipped a tie at every 
stride to show I was a man. It took some 
stretching, and pretty soon my leg mus- 
cles began to ache, but I kept right at it. 
Luella patted along, hitting a tie to each 
step, or else walking a rail with her hand 
on my shoulder 

“The toughest part of the trip was the 
trestle over Red Horse Rift. It was safe 
as a church, but if you looked down 
between the ties you could see the river 












“Did I get a kick 
out of seeing him 
setting out there?” 


running fifty feet below, and Luella be. 
gan letting out squeaks and saying jt 
made her dizzy. 

“I'd got her half-way across by holding 
her arm and taking it slow when she 
squeaked and stopped dead and said 
what if a train should come along, ] 
told her this was just a branch with only 
one train a day that came by around 
noon. She said how did I know, and J 
told her everybody knew it and that J 
had walked the trestle thousands of 
times and to quit being a scairt-cat or 
I'd leave her where she was. That 
brought her along, all right, but she kept 
watching up the track like she expected 
a train to sneak around the bend on her 
any minute and she kept saying she 
wished she hadn’t come. I said I wished 
it a darn sight worse than she did, and 
she said I wouldn't feel so smart if God 
sent a special train down that track on 
account of us playing hooky. 





“Luella was afraid of a lot of things, but 
snakes was her special dread and horror 


“I didn’t hardly expect to find any 
wild goose on the lake by the time 
we got there, which was close to eleven 
o'clock, but there he was, right in the 
middle, with his long black neck poked 
up like a stick of licorice. Did I get 4 
kick out of seeing him setting out there? 
I'll say! I watched him through some 
blueberry bushes for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, just looking at him. Then I be- 
gan to study what to do. 


“ OW that I saw him I was crazy- 
afraid he’d get up and be on his 
way any minute. I didn’t know enough to 
figure he was probably gut-shot, or 
wouldn't of been there in the first place. 
I thought he’d just took a notion to set 
out there all by hisself, and I thought 
up a kind of prayer. I said, ‘Oh, God, 
please keep him setting till I get 4 
boat.’ 
“The boat I had in mind was an old 
flat-bottom thing that I knew about from 
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fishing for bullheads. It was down at the 
end of a lake, last time I was there, and 
we went around to that end, and there 
she was, in all her glory, about to sink 
from a overdose of rain-water. 

“I tried to pull her up on shore, but 
all I needed for that was a couple of 
good willing mules that 
would lay right down to it; 
so I waded in and tilted 
some of the water out of her 
and went to bailing with a 
worm can I found under a 
seat. It was a small-size baking-powder 
can holding maybe half a pint. By the 
time I'd got the water out of her I don't 
think I could of raised my gun up to 
shoot if the goose had swum down to 
watch me work. 

“IT rested a spell and thought things 
over. I'd heard enough about wild geese 
to know I couldn’t row out to this one 
and blaze away. It looked like the only 
thing to do was to get up-wind of him 
and lay down in the boat and see if I 
could drift close enough to get a shot. 
Not so dumb for a 12-year-old—if you 
ask me. I don’t know but what I’d handle 
the proposition the same way right today. 

“The trouble was, the boat was at the 
down-wind end of the lake and I had to 
get it up pretty near to the other end. I 
told Luella what I aimed to do and she 
said, ‘A boat ride! Goody!’ and hopped in. 


< 


“TVAVE you ever rowed a flat-bottom 

horse-trough without any keel 
three miles against the wind, trying to 
hug the shore and miss snags and keep 
your eye on a goose—all at the same 
time? I ain’t never done it since, and it’s 
going to be a long time yet before I do. 
I remember Luella kept asking me why 
we didn’t go faster. I don’t know but 
what I hold that against her as much as 
anything that happened. 

“When both hands was solid blisters 
—most of ’em broke—and my back-bone 
felt like it would splinter if I moved 
quick, I’d got about five hundred yards 
past the goose. He hadn’t stirred a web 
that I could see—just sat there with his 
neck up, waiting for my next move. 

“I rode out till I was dead up-wind 
of him, and pulled in the oars and told 
Luella to lay down flat. She wouldn’t. 
She said if she laid down in her 
school dress in that dirty, wet boat her 
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“When I got down and started 
crawling for the reeds, here 
, she came crawling along be- 
hind me” 


mother would kill her. I had to push her 
down and step on her, I remember, be- 
fore I could get her to do it. Then I 
crawled forward to the bow and laid 
down myself. 

“There was a crack where the top of 
the side-boards had pulled away from 
the bow piece, and I kept my head down 
and watched the goose 
through that. As we 
drifted down to him he 
strained his neck to get 
his head up another 
inch, but he never mov- 
ed. I expect we got 
about sixty yards from 
him. I was beginning to 
kind of dent in the gun 
stock and barrel with 
my fingers when Luella 
spoke up. She said it 
was ‘way past dinner 
time and she was awful 
hungry. 

“Well, the goose went 
away from there. Them 
big wings of his began 
smacking the water till 
he got a couple of feet 
above it. Then he flap- 
ped down to the other 
end of the lake and 
pitched. I told Luella, she could sit up 
now. That’s all I told her. It wasn’t any 
place to really tell her, because if I had 
started to get her told right I’d of 
throwed her overboard. 

“What helped save Luella was me be- 
ing so busy watching where the goose lit, 
which was in the narrow end of the lake 
about thirty yards off from a patch of 
reeds. That was the key to the situation 


“She throwed 
her arms a- 
round me and 
knocked the 
gun out of my 


hand” 


“The big mallet-head has went 
and let her take his sandwich 
from him” 


—them reeds. All I had to do now was 
to go around the lake to where they 
were and crawl across a 
open space to ‘em and let 
— him have it. It seemed 
like a two-mile walk would 
be a pleasure after rowing 
h that boat; but when I'd 
w=, got at it, I knew I'd done 
things I liked better. 

“That side of the lake 
was mostly hemlock swamp. By the time 
you've gone a ways, stumbling over 
sunk logs and stepping into bog holes, 
you begin to get sort of discouraged. It 
like to killed Luella. I tried to make 
her sit down on a stump and wait for 
me, but she said she wouldn’t stay alone 
in the swamp for two million dollars on 
account of there was bound to be snakes 
in a place like that. Luella was afraid of 
a lot of things, but snakes was her special 
dread and horror. 

“By the time we got to the edge of 
the hemlock, just in from the open 
space behind the weeds, she was whim- 
pering like a sick puppy. I told her to stay 
where she was while I got down and 










crawled to the reeds, but the snake idea 
still had her. She said she’d rather crawl 
a mile than have a snake drop down from 
a tree and crush her to a pulp or sink his 
fangs in her and kill her dead with poison. 


‘sw SAID all right she could crawl out 

there with me, but I said if she let 
out so much as one whisper I’d push her 
down out of sight in the swamp and 
throw stones on top of the body. She 
said I wouldn’t dare do such a thing on 
account of they’d hang me for it, and I 
told her I wouldn’t care if they did if 
she scairt that goose again. When I got 
down and started crawling for the reeds, 
here she came crawling along behind me, 
being mighty careful to cut out the 
whimper I’d been hearing for the last 
hour. 

“Well, the bare spot turned out to be 
bog, mostly. By the time we got to the 
reeds Luella needn’t have worried about 
what laying down in the boat had done 
to her dress, and the only thing I could 
of used my school suit for was cleaning 
out the cowshed. . 

“We got to (Continued on page 58) 
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A time when the tables 

were turned. Instead of the 

fishermen going to sea, the 
fish came ashore 


Hand. 


p icked, 
B Gosh! 


E were just resting after a 
strenuous 70-mile trip south 

over a desert sand and wash- 

board road from the border 

town of Sonoyta, in the state of Sonora, 
Mexico. The day was one of those warm, 
windless ones that make the winter so 
enjoyable on the northern shores of the 
Gulf of California. Even the roosters 
in this isolated fishing village of Punta 
Penascosa were too busy dusting them- 
selves in the shade of the huts to crow. 
Several fish trucks had arrived the 
evening before, and all the men who 
possessed boats or canoes were fishing 
at sea. Such weather was ideal for them, 
and they were not expected to return 
until darkness drove them in; so the 


drivers of the trucks were quietly sleep- 
ing in the shade near their 
cars. The 


whole village 





The thousands upon thousands of hungry fish, thrashing 


dozed and the place was noiseless on this 
quiet afternoon. Even the numerous 
children were either sleeping or playing 
contentedly in the shade. 

The 25-foot tide had reached its high- 
est point about midday and was on the 
ebb. There was not even enough breeze 
to ripple the surface of the sea, and it 


Men and boys waded 
right in and caught the 
fish with their hands 








fairly shimmered in the bright after- 
noon sun. Hordes of gulls with breasts of 
snowy white were scattered along the 
water’s edge awaiting the return of the 
fishermen at sundown and the resulting 
feast when the men had cleaned their 
catches. 

I had finished my work for the day, 
and to occupy my time had strolled 
down to the water’s edge to enjoy the 
placid scene. Truly such a bright, warm, 
still day was a comfort to the soul. 

A rather loud slapping sound, like a 
huge audience applauding, from a point 
about a half mile out to sea, was the 
first noise to break the serene quiet ol 
the afternoon. A few gulls along the 
shore, recognizing the sound, perked up 
and winged their way to the spot. They 
knew that a school of large fish had 
found one of small ones and in their 
rush had driven the frightened prey to 
the surface, where in the mélée the birds 
might also pluck a morsel of food be- 
fore the schools sounded. 

The rush on the surface lasted several 
minutes, and during this time most of 
the gulls on the beach became actively 
interested and headed for the fish. A 
large number of Brewster’s boobies and 
California brown pelicans had flown i 
from somewhere out on the sea, attracted 
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the water into a foam, made a roar like Niagara 


by the prospects of a full stomach. The 
congregation of birds was soon immense, 
and pandemonium reigned as the little 
sardines were attacked from all sides. 

Even the old fish hawk, or osprey, 
that sat atop the boat mast when the 
tide was in became interested and flew 
out to hover over the gathering. His 
appetite and talons were all set, not for 
the sardines that the birds were after, 
but for one of the aggressive sea trout. 
The hawk’s chance came quickly, and 
he swooped into the scrambling mass, 
emerging with a 20-inch silvery fish 
writhing in his talons. 


ISING a few yards above the surface 

of the water with his heavy load, the 
fish hawk adjusted his talons so that one 
foot was in front of the other and the 
body of the fish was pointed head first 
in the direction of his flight. This he 
did to cut down wind resistance on the 
burden, in order that it might be more 
easily carried. A high, lonely sand dune 
on the beach was his goal, and there the 
osprey feasted, unmolested. 

Meanwhile the schools suddenly 
sounded. The wild scramble of wings 
and fins and splashing water ceased as 
quickly as it had started, and the birds 
settled to the surface of the water to 






rest. Only a 
few minutes 
were they 
quiet, for 
the sardines 
and their 
voracious 
pursuers 
again came 
to the sur- 
face and the 
hungry 
birds re- 
turned to 
feast. This time they were 
nearer shore, and I hast- 
ened to camp for a camera. 
During the next hour 
the fish broke the surface 
several times, always to be 
met by the host of birds, 
each time a little closer in 
shore. It was a_ huge 
school, and when at its 
greatest activity an area 
of about two acres in size 
was churned into a froth 
Toward midafternoon the 


The corbina is the Pa- 

cific counterpart of the 

Atlantic weakfish, or 
sea trout 


By 
LAURENCE M. HUEY 





This dog had just as much fun as anyone 
catching the fish and bringing them in 


birds had gorged themselves to reple- 
tion, and retreated to the beach to 
rest and digest their unexpected meal. 
I had taken several snap-shots of the 
action from a distance, little real- 
izing what was in store. 

Some of the people about the 
village had seen the fish feeding 
and were watching in a rather 
casual way. Two boys had paddled 
a canoe out to 
the fish and 
were casting 
short hand 
lines into the 
school with 
fair results. 

Suddenly, 
without warn- 
ing, the pur- 
sued and the 
pursuing 
veered direct- 
ly shoreward. 
The sea trout 
drove the sar- 
dines right 
into a_ small 
rock-bound 
cove where 
the water was only about 
three feet deep. So many fish 
and such a churning, splash- 
ing mass I had never seen be- 
fore! It seemed as if there 
were more fish than water for 
them to swim in. Sardines 
were jumping out of the wa- 
ter like grasshoppers from a 
meadow. The surface of the 
cove seethed with fish. 

By this time, every person 
in the village was astir and 
had assembled on the 
shore to watch. Several 
men waded in and be- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Blue-winged teal—the speedsters of the marshlands 





Waterfowl 


UCKS are scarce! Ducks are plentiful! No 
ducks came south! There were millions of 
ducks! Start asking questions about the duck 

flight any year, and you can get any answer you desire, 
if you just keep on asking. 

A year or so ago we were told by the Government 
that the scaups were very scarce. This year not a word 
has been said about the bluebills, blackheads, broad- 
bills, or whatever you call Mr. and Mrs. Scaup. Now 
we are told that the canvasbacks and the redheads are 
nearing extinction. This year, if you shoot a redhead, 
you violate the criminal code of the United States of 
America. 

Yet I doubt if there are ten men in the United States 
and Canada who can consistently distinguish between 
a single female redhead and a female greater scaup 
when the birds are on the wing. In fact, few duck 
shooters can classify these birds correctly when they 
have them in the bag. 

At the present time, under the existing policy of 
petty regulations which harass and irritate the gunner, 
rather than conserve the game, you are a criminal if 
you shoot a bufflehead, a ruddy, a canvasback, a red- 
head or a wood duck. It. makes a thoughtful person 
wonder what species the great army of Government 
guessers will pick on next. 

You are also a crook if you shoot a duck before seven 
in the morning or after four in the afternoon. If you 
own a drake and a couple of “susies”’ or an old Canada 
gander, you are a suspicious character, for live decoys 
are decidedly illegal in this land of the free. 

Some of us are lucky enough to live close to the 
flyways, and when conditions are right we can go 
quickly and slam the ducks as often as we please. Un- 
fortunately, others, who enjoy duck shooting fully as 
much, have to travel far to reach the duck-shooting 
areas. Such men must plan ahead and take weather 
conditions as they find them. 


NDER present Federal law, no one may ever have 

more than ten ducks in his possession. A man 
may shoot seven days a week during the open season, 
but he must get rid of his kill in some way and take 
only ten birds home with him. 

I know about this. I have been studying this par- 
ticular regulation and am to-day taking ten wheat-fed 
mallards home with me from Canada. I’m sorry I 
couldn't have taken twenty. Duck-shooting friends 
would have appreciated those fat grain-fed mallards. 

For years I have journeyed in the fall to the prairies 
of Saskatchewan, the factory where most of our ducks 
are manufactured. This gives me the opportunity of 
comparing each season with the preceding one. Last 
year there were many more waterfowl in evidence than 
the year before. This year there were easily three times 
as many birds as there were last year. 

In fact, ducks were so numerous on the prairies 
that we never hunted them seriously. While hunting 
Hungarian partridges and prairie chickens we would 
pick up the “odd duck,” as our Canadian friends would 
say, and then maybe stop along some prairie slough for 
a little fast and furious shooting. 


Practically all common species of waterfowl were 
numerous, with mallards and canvasbacks the most 
plentiful. One morning, in one hour, | killed the limit 
of twelve ducks, choosing nine different species of fowl 
—green-winged teal, blue-winged teal, spoonbill, wid- 
geon, gadwall, pintail, mallard, canvasback and red- 
head. If I hadn’t filled the limit with mallards, I could 
have added three more species before the day was done, 
as I had easy shots at ruddies, bluebills and one old 
white-winged scoter. 

The fact that there were three times as many ducks 
where we hunted as there were last year does not mean 
that there are now three times as many ducks in the 
country as a whole. You can’t count ducks, any more 
than you can go out behind the barn and count the 
flies. However, trained observers can estimate the 
number of birds in areas of heavy concentration. This 
would have little value if done in the fall, for birds 
vary their flights, depending on food and water con- 
ditions. Most assuredly such estimates could not be 
made during the nesting season, when fowl are more 
widely scattered than at any other time. 


ONEST, two-fisted men, however, who know 
ducks and are not afraid to get their feet muddy 
can do the job during the heavy spring concentrations 
and on the wintering grounds. Estimates made by 
picked men paid to do the work would year after 
year give the Federal Government worth-while figures 
to work with. After sound material had been gathered 
by competent men, and not by namby-pamby casual 
observers who go afield when the weather suits, the 
Government could crack down hard, if necessary, and 
the sportsmen would not grumble. 

And may we once more suggest that the Government 
actively interest itself in the floating-oil menace that 
kills hundreds of ducks annually. Last year many blue- 
bills, redheads and canvas went the oil route. In spite 
of Federal law, there is plenty of oil on the water along 

,our shores. 

Thousands upon thousands of ducks die in the West 
from the so-called duck disease each year. David H. 
Madsen, who first reported the loss of millions of ducks 
in one season on the Bear River marshes, says that in 
1935 thousands died on other shallow marshes near 
there. 

It might not be amiss to spend some of the hunters’ 
license money to control the crow and the snapping 
turtle and the human skunk that catches diving ducks 
with an underwater net and shoots and traps marsh 
ducks for the market. 

By all means, the policy of adding petty nuisance 
regulations each year should be abandoned. Such rul- 
ings break down game-law observance and make many 
men willful violators of the law. Other fellows, with 
the best of intentions, are liable to be haled into court 
as criminals. 

Above all, such laws do not save ducks. 
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‘The Best Lrophy 


A well-known sportsman rates the North American big-game animals 


By HAROLD McCRACKEN 


NE certain way to start an argument among sports- 
men is to make the statement that any particular 
variety of big game is superior to all others as a 
trophy. However, at the possible penalty of receiving 

a bombardment of the well-known raspberries from some of 
my fellow hunters, I am going to dare to set down a com- 
parative rating of our principal North American big-game 
animals. 

I am fully aware of the difficulty of my task. There is really 
no unchallengeable yardstick by which the intangible merits 
of any trophy can be measured. I know that many experi- 
enced and competent sportsmen will not agree with all that 
I have to say. But I hope that some serious consideration 
will be given my score sheet and that those who do not agree 
with the ratings I have set down will send in their criticisms. 


Rating Chart of Big Game 























ve | Tonk size | Rorty [Pubes Attrae | Fetat 
1| Alaska Brown Bear 25% 125%} 25% | 25% | 100% 
2| Grizzly Bear 25% |25% | 25% | 24% 99% 
3 | Bighorn Sheep 25% | 24% | 25% | 24% 98% 
4| Alaska Sheep 25% | 20% | 22% | 24% 91% 
5 | Woodland Caribou 25% 115% | 15% | 21% 76% 
6} Barren Ground Caribou | 25% | 20%} 15% | 15% 75% 
7 | Moose 25% 115% | 10% | 24% 74% 
8| Mule Deer 25% 110% | 17% 121% 73% 
9} Black Bear 25% |10% | 20% 117% 72% 
10 | Antelope 25% | 20% | 18% 8% 71% 
11] Elk 25% 118% | 12% 115% 70% 
12 | Mountain Goat 25% 115% | 18% 8% 66% 
13 | White-tailed Deer 25% | 5%] 15% | 18% 63% 
14| Musk-ox 25% | 25% 2% 110% 62% 
15| Polar Bear 25% | 20% 5% 111% 61% 
16] Mountain Lion 25% 115%} 15% 5% 60% 
17| Walrus 25% |18% | 2% | 5% 47% 








constitutes the maximum rating for each of the four factors, with 
a possible total of 100%. 


By means of such a consensus of opinion the big game of 
North America may be accorded their proper places in the 
sun and the sportsman’s trophy room. 

The first question which arises is: On what basis should 
any trophy be judged? To answer this is to establish the 
aforementioned yardstick. I do not think that any trophy 
should be judged entirely on a single consideration. 

The most important basis for judging a trophy, as repre- 
sentative of its particular species, is the size. The paramount 
desire of every big-game hunter is that he may bag a world’s 
record. Even this, however, presents certain difficulties. 

For instance, a sportsman may shoot a bighorn sheep whose 
horns have a circumference measurement of 1734 inches 
around the base. That would be a world’s record. And yet 
the length of these particular horns along the curve may be 
only 47 inches, or 2% inches less than the accepted record. 
Another set of sheep horns may have a length 
exceeding 4914 inches, but a circumference 
less than the record. Just which of these two 
trophies is entitled to be called the “world’s 
record’? If I happened to be the proud pos- 
sessor of either of them, I’d undoubtedly 
claim that mine was the record head! 

Probably the most sensible way to decide 
the matter would be to add the various 
measurements of each set of horns and divide 
by the number of measurements taken. The 
average would be the yardstick for judging 
the comparative merits of trophies of the 
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same species. Why not a similar plan for determining the 
comparative merits of different trophies of the various spe- 
cies? With this thought in mind, I set out on my task. 

I have chosen what I believe are the four most important 
factors in giving a comparative rating to big-game trophies: 
(1) size of individual, in relation to the world’s record for 
that particular species; (2) rarity of the species; (3) diffi- 
culty of procuring, according to wariness, inaccessibility of 
range, vulnerability to rifle shots and ferocity; and (4) at- 
tractiveness as a trophy. A perfect score for each of the 
four classifications shall be 25 per cent, with a total score 
of 100 per cent. 

In the accompanying chart I have credited the full 25 per 
cent to all the different varieties in respect to “size” of in- 
dividual. This possibility calls for a bit of explanation. To 
have omitted the size rating would have meant the elimina- 
tion of probably the most important factor in judging the 
value of a trophy. Yet how can any general classification 
include the comparative size of an individual trophy? The 
relationship of your trophy to the established world’s record 
is something you must determine for yourself. 


OR general purposes, however, any trophy which measures 

within one-fifth of the established world’s record is entitled 
to a top rating of 25 per cent. The world’s record moose head, 
for instance, has a measurement of 76% inches as the greatest 
spread—and anything over 60 inches is a moose trophy worth 
shouting about. As another example, the record white-tailed 
deer has antlers measuring 3034 inches along the outside 
curve—and any hombre who brings home anything over 
241 inches is, in my opinion, fully entitled to carry a mem- 
bership card of the Loyal Order of Lucky Hunters. 

The “rarity” of a big-game animal, which I have chosen 
as the second basis on 
which to make a com- 
parative rating, is some- 
what more difficult to 
consider. However, to 
use an unrelated exam- 
ple, a sportsman would 
not get very excited 
about hanging the 
mounted head of a do- 
mestic cow in the honor 
place in his trophy 
room. A domes- 
tic cow, of 
course, is not 
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most of the pol- 
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The Best Trophy 





A wonderful head from the Kenai—72-inch spread, 56 points 





big game. The point is, the more common the game the less 
interest it creates 

On the other hand, “commonness” is but a comparative 
term. The killing of a fine big bull moose with a beautiful 
hayrack of antlers means very little to a prospector or a 
trapper on the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, where fifty or more 
of the animals may be seen at one time. Yet I know a lot of 
sportsmen who would mortgage the furniture in the family 
penthouse for just one such opportunity. 

I also know of two mere housewives in Alaska who have 
killed good-sized Alaska brown bears literally in their own 
back yards—and still consider themselves mere housewives! 
The hunters of an Eskimo village killed seventy polar bears 
during a single season—yet I personally spent about two 
months cruising the edge of the polar ice-pack north of the 
Siberian coast and did not see a single white bear. 


N spite of all these rather complicating circumstances, I 

still insist that the rarity of a big-game animal is the 
second most important consideration in rating it as a sports- 
man’s trophy. To be more explicit, “rarity of species” covers 
the total amount of square miles in that animal's entire range 
and the number of individuals that actually constitute the 
particular variety. 

By the same token that a sportsman would not display 
the mounted head of a domestic cow as his rarest trophy, 
neither would he don a swallow-tail coat and deliver a lecture 
before the local rod and gun club on the hazards of finding 
and slaying the languid bossy. The point I am now trying 
to put over is that the difficulties which a hunter encounters 
in his wilderness conquests have a great influence on the 
valuation which he places on his trophies. These may be the 
lerocity of the animal, or its wariness, or the natural ob- 
stacles which must be surmounted in taking it. What the 
grizzly bear may present in one respect, the mountain sheep 
makes up for in another. This I designate as the third con- 
sideration: “difficulty of procuring.” 

Here is another perfectly good ground for plausible argu- 
ment. A sportsman might go to the Alaska Peninsula and 
kill the biggest bear on earth with a single shot fired while 
standing right in front of his camp tent. The same hunter 
might almost lose his life while getting a mediocre deer in 
the Adirondack Mountains. But, after all, there is such a 
thing as a law of averages. 

_ The fourth and possibly the most important factor in 
Judging a trophy is its “attractiveness.” What sportsman 
can find delight in a head whose antlers are magnificently 























grizzly which he killed in Alaska 


large on one side and warped and stunted on the other? 
Would you want the 12-foot pelt of an Alaska brown bear 
if the whole back were rubbed as bare as a Mexican hairless 
dog? Very often trophies of unusually large measurements 
are lacking in those qualities which make them a genuine 
pleasure to gaze upon. Perfect symmetry in a set of antlers 
or horns is, in the opinion of many sportsmen, deserving of 
almost as much merit as a near-record measurement gained 
by reason of an unsightly freak prong or two. 

With these four different factors by which to judge the 
comparative merits of our North American big-game trophies, 
I will venture into dangerous and dubious waters, and try 
to use the imaginary yardstick. I have earnestly and honestly 
tried to preserve an unbiased attitude in the matter. In every 
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respect I have tried to consider each 
factor for each variety in relation to all 
the others. I have also taken into con- 
sideration the opinions of some of our 
foremost sportsmen and hunters, though 
in some instances this has added to the 
confusion. 

“The king of the game beasts of tem- 
perate North America,” says the last of 
our buckskin barons, Theodore Roose- 
velt, in his Wilderness Hunter, “is the 
grizzly bear.” The same dean of Amer- 
ican gentlemen hunters also says else- 
where in the same book, “The moose is 
the giant of all decr; and many hunters 
esteem it the noblest of American game.” 


ROBABLY even a better judge than 

Teddy Roosevelt or any other high- 
powered-rifle-toting sportsman should be 
the primitive Indian, who was every inch 
a hunter. He faced his game with noth- 
ing more than a piece of flint fastened to 
the end of a stick or pole, and his powder 
was the strength in his own two arms. 
There is not the slightest question as to 
what particular animal this Indian hunt- 
er rated at the top of the list. An Indian 
brave would rather have faced alone a 
dozen enemy warriors than tackle a sin- 
gle grizzly bear. The ceremonies which 
preceded a grizzly bear hunt were as 
elaborate as that for departure on the 
warpath, and the celebration after a suc- 
cessful hunt often lasted for several 
days. There were no such pretentious 
affairs in honor of the slaying of any 
other big-game animal. 

The Indian, however, knew nothing 
of the grizzly bear’s big cousin, the 
Alaska brown bear, or Kodiak grizzly. I 
present the big-game heavyweight cham- 
pionship belt to the Alaska brown bear. 
He is undeniably the largest, capable of 
being the most dangerous, and the most 
powerful of all the carnivorous or flesh- 
eating animals on the earth today. This 
big brown bear is by no 
means a common beast, the 
area of his habitat being far 
smaller than that of any of 
our other principal big-game 
animals. His range is the 
long and narrow Alaska 
Peninsula, Kodiak Island 
and Unimak Island. Even if 
we include the range of his 
half-brothers of the Kenai 
Peninsula and farther down 
the Alaska coast, the entire 
area totals only a few hun- 
dred miles square; and there 


are only a few places where a sportsman 
can go with reasonable assurance of bag- 


ging a big one. 


Although the difficulty of killing this 
brown bear is debatable in certain respects, 
I place him above all other animals native 
to North America. I have personally killed 
thirteen of this particular variety of bears, 
and have seen nine others killed by hunters 
standing alongside me. Only two were dis- 
patched with a single shot from a high- 
powered rifle. I saw the largest of them 
take eleven shots without so much as bend- 
ing a knee. The twelfth shot, a lucky one 
that hit in the brain at the end of a long 


charge, dropped him cold in his tracks. 


Another big one I mistook for dead and 
started the long detour necessary to get 
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down to where he lay on a snowbank. 
When I arrived at the spot, about a half 
hour later, this badly wounded bear had 
got on his feet and climbed up the cliff, 
which was so steep that I had not dared 
descend. I followed the trail for two days, 
but never saw that bear again. In view 
of all the evidence that I have collected, 
both personally and second-hand, I give 
the big brownie a perfect score in “diffi- 
culty of procuring.” 

As to the attractiveness of his pelt as 
a trophy, that also is, to a certain ex- 
tent, a matter of personal taste. I have 
the pelt of the largest Alaska brown bear 
that I ever killed. It is not only one of 
the largest ever shot, but it is the best 
furred and finest bear pelt I have ever 
seen. There is no place in my home where 
I can display it, except in the attic— 
where it occupies almost half the floor 
space, covered with ponchos and hunting 
coats. 

Many people may say, “What a nui- 
sance!” Maybe so. But I have yet to 
take a guest up to my attic and uncover 
that big pelt without hearing such an ex- 
clamation as, “What a marvelous thing!” 
Of course, I just dare anyone to say 
that big brown bear skin isn’t beautiful! 

After due consideration of all the 
evidence to the 
contrary, I give 
the Alaska brown 
bear another per- 
fect rating in “at- 
tractiveness.” He 



















My prize sheep 
head, shot on Boun- 
dary Mountain 


alone scores a perfect total of 100 per 
cent. 

Although most scientists classify the 
Alaska brown bear and the true grizzly 
bear (Ursus horribilis) of more southern 
latitudes under the general term of 
“grizzly,” I feel that, from the sports. 
man’s standpoint, they are quite differ. 
ent. Many hunters claim that the grizzly 
is more ferocious than the Alaska brown 
bear. I doubt it. Even if this is so, what 
the brownie lacks in ferocity he amply 
makes up for in size and brute strength. 
In fairness, however, I give these two 
members of the bear family equal ratings 
in all respects except attractiveness, and 
I rate the grizzly only a single point be- 
low that of his big cousin. 

As to the other varieties of North 
American big game, I fully realize the 
difficulty of attempting to classify them. 
I cannot, however, agree with the late 
Teddy Roosevelt and many other brother 
sportsmen in placing the moose so near 
the top. I give him a rather insignificant 
seventh place, for reasons which I shall 
explain later. 

The bighorn sheep of the Rocky 
Mountains I have placed third on the 
list. Although his horns are not equal 
in bulk to the antlers of the moose, a 
fine pair is truly magnificent. There 
are no antlers or horns native to 
America which excel them in impos- 
ing symmetric beauty. 

In rarity, too, the bighorn de- 
serves a high rating. The game laws 
of 1936-37 permit the legal taking 
of this lord of the high peaks only 
in a single state in the U. S. A 
This is in Idaho, where there is 
only a local open season. Bighorn 
rams can, of course, be taken in 
British Columbia and Alberta, but 
even there they are not partic- 
ularly plentiful and really big 
heads are a rare prize. 


N certain respects, the bighorn 

is more difficult to bag than the 
Alaska brown bear. His fighting 
qualities are virtually nil, so far 
as the sportsman is concerned, but 
the patriarchs of his tribe have a 
habit of retiring to high and pre- 
cipitous mountain peaks which 
mere man finds real difficulty and 
danger in scaling. He has eyesight like an 
eagle and a particularly good sense ol 
smell, both of which he uses for his per- 
sonal protection. On the other hand, he 
is quite easily killed, and the country 
adjacent te his range is fairly accessible 
In “attractiveness,” I agree with many 
hunters that he is quite on a par with 
any other big game. Averaging all of his 
merits and demerits, I think that in rat- 
ing him third place, with a total of % 
per cent, I am being fair not only to the 
bighorn but also to his competitors. 

For fourth place I nominate the Alaska 
sheep of Alaska and the Yukon. In this 
I do not differentiate between the two 
well-known varieties: white and Stone 
What one lacks in one respect, the other 
makes up for in another. These sheep 
are found in somewhat greater numbers 
than the bighorn, and as a rule are nd 
quite so difficult to procure when the 
hunter reaches (Continued on page 38) 
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Some Are Born Dumb 


The story of my pal Brutus, a natural-born rabbit dog 






N popular dog 
stories the ani- 
mal is gen- 
erally pos- 
sessed of 
almost human intelligence and a sense of 
loyalty that by comparison makes Damon 
and Pythias seem like ordinary bond 
salesmen. To these sentiments I heartily 
subscribe, having owned many dogs. But 
honesty compels me to state there are 
exceptions. Like human beings, some dogs 
are born dumb and never get over it. 

If this sounds like heresy, I offer Brut- 
us as evidence. That name was enough to 
ruin any dog, but it didn’t affect Brutus 
in the least. He never recognized it. He 
would answer just as quickly to Fido or 
Ananias, provided I carried a hunk of 
meat as a bribe. In fact, it was never 
necessary to say anything but “Hey!” 
at feeding time. At other times I could 
yell my head off without result. 

I secured Brutus when he was a young- 
ster. The owner said he was a natural 
rabbit dog. According to this man, the 
father and mother of Brutus had won 
prizes here and there. It seemed they 
could track a rabbit through snow up to 
their ears or over rocks where only a 
hawk could fly in broad daylight. I should 
have been suspicious of those statements, 
but, as I mentioned before, some are born 
dumb. To clinch the argument, the man 
brought out a shotgun and pointed it 
recklessly at a red rooster. Immediately 
Brutus stood on his hind legs and howled 
like a wolf. That convinced me, and I 
paid the ten dollars. 

Brutus was fastened by a long chain 
in my back yard until he became accus- 
tomed to his surroundings. Meanwhile he 
was fed and petted by the whole family. 
He accepted these attentions philosophi- 
cally, but his chief desires seemed to be 
centered on food and sleep. 

He grew fast. But alas, we discovered 
he had no idea of personal cleanliness. He 
never licked himself or rolled in the 
grass; consequently his hair was filled 
with dirt. When his body itched unbear- 
ably, he rubbed himself along the front 
of our house, which was painted white. 
The result was a broad black band re- 
sembling the high-water 
mark in a coal mine. 
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So I gave him a bath once a week. He 
enjoyed it in much the same manner that 
a condemned man likes to think about 
hanging. He was held by main strength 
and scrubbed. During the operation he 
looked as miserable as a galley slave. 

When the cool weather arrived, he 
discovered that by painful contortions 
and considerable grunting and whining he 
could crawl under the coal stove in the 
kitchen. As he lay there, outstretched, 
the top of his head was about an inch 
from the hot metal. He would stay all 
day, snoring and frying gently. Any at- 
tempt to dislodge 
ar ae with in- \| / 
stant protest. 

The first snow 
seemed expressly 
designed for 
rabbit hunting. 
It was soft and 
moist, and pro- 
vided the best 
of tracking. That 
was the time to 
give Brutus his 
chance. Of course, 
I expected to be = 
obliged to restrain 
his youthful exu- 
berance, the eager 
hunting instinct that might lead him to 
overdo himself. I promised myself I 
would give him a short workout the first 
day, just to tune him up for the winter 
campaign. 

With a broom I pried Brutus from the 
stove and showed him a shotgun. He 
lifted his head and bayed musically. 
“Whoops! See, it’s the old hunting urge.” 







So I gave him 


NNUMERABLE fforbears had _be- 

queathed him the instinct of the chase. 

A mile from the house on a country road 

I turned him loose. He stood forlornly in 
the road and shivered. 

A car came clattering over the hill, its 

chains beating a loud tattoo on the mud- 


He sat down and braced 
his feet, but I insisted 






guards. Brutus stood in the middle of the 
road, watching it indifferently. 

“Come on, Brutus! Get out of the 
road!” 

I started toward him, getting anxious. 
Before I could take a dozen steps the 
car went over him without slackening 
speed. It happened to be an old-type 
flivver, high off the ground. Brutus mere- 
ly crouched down. When the car passed, 
he stood up, looking mournful. 


E continued. Brutus fell in behind. 

I thought it the safest place. Five 
minutes later I glanced around. A half 
mile down the hill a small brown object 
was sailing along the wheel track. Two 
flapping ears and a number of black feet 
seemed to be furnishing the motive pow- 
er. It was Brutus, heading for 
home. 
I followed, talking to myself. 
It suddenly 
had become 
very impor- 
tant to me 
that this rab- 
bit dog of 
mine should 

> told chase rab- 
a bath once a week bits. I told 
myself firm- 
ly that he was going to chase rabbits even 
if I had to carry him under one arm while 
I did the tracking and howling myself. 

After considerable trouble I dragged 
him from under the stove, and we started 
again. Brutus dangled along behind at 
the end of a clothes-line. He sniffed at 
holes in the snow and gravely inspected 
the track of a field mouse. This looked 
encouraging; maybe he had been fooling 
all the time. 

We entered a peach orchard and fol- 
lowed a crumbling wall. Rabbit tracks 
embroidered the snow on each side. I 
passed them by; I wanted a fresh track 
for Brutus. 

“Ah, there he goes!” 

A brown, furry ball exploded under a 
patch of snow-covered weeds and sailed 
across the open field—a cony rabbit 
tempting fate. Poor, foolish bunny. Little 
did he know that Brutus was present 
I hauled (Continued on page 60) 


















FEW years ago we ended 
each upland shooting 
season in Wisconsin 
three breathless days 

after it opened in early October, having 
tried to realize in that short time the 
anticipations and hopes of twelve long 
months. A single week-end of rainy 
weather could ruin a year’s sport. While 
the final curtain might be rung down on 
a dramatic climax—a double on prairie 
chickens speeding across a sea of wind- 
blown grass or a never-to-be-forgotten 
shot that snatched a rushing grouse out of 
the yellow and scarlet leafage of a hilltop 
covert—it was just as likely to descend 
on a note of dismal tragedy and frustra- 
tion, with rain and sorrow and no hope 
of anything ahead except a winter trip 
or two after cottontails. 

Last year my season closed four 
months later, on a white landscape with 
the tinted light of a January sunset gild- 
ing the plumage of a cock pheasant lying 
in the snow. And because of these added 
months of sport which the pheasant has 
provided, he has won for himself a place 
in the esteem of many who once regarded 
him too lightly. 

I was myself one of that number. For 
a long time I had a poor opinion of this 
newcomer, holding him to be nothing but 
an imported set-up for those too lazy to 
get out and really hunt, a made-to-order 
target for those who couldn’t shoot, a 
barnyard fowl whose place was in the 
pen with the rest of the poultry—in short, 
not a game bird. This was unjust. While 
it is probable that no pheasant ever cared 
what I or anyone else said about him, I 
consider it a sporting duty to retract pub- 
licly and to pay such belated tribute as 
I can to a bird so worthy and so maligned. 

It may be that three successive fail- 
ures to get the best of him were respon- 
sible both for initial disfavor and a sub- 
sequent dawning respect, three failures 
widely spaced in time, and in places far 
apart. 

The first time I ever shot at, 
or at least toward, a pheasant 
I was in France, and I 
used a cannon. Not a 
bad idea, I have 
sometimes since 
thought while 
watching a tough old cock keep 
right on going after being thoroughly 
peppered. But on the occasion in 
question I wasn’t trying to hit the 
pheasant; I and some other aspiring 
artillerists were shooting at a hidden 
target six kilometers away across the 
Saumur range with a battery of 155 
mm. howitzers, and didn’t 
even know the bird was 
there until we started to 
walk to the observation post. 
Then he got up, sputtering 
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and flapping, from a patch of broom 
right in front of the guns and scarcely 
beyond their searing muzzle blast. He 
had apparently been resting there during 
the dozen or more shots we had fired, 
quite unperturbed by what most birds 
would have considered a lot of noise. 

The sight of that big chap rocketing 
out of the broom, his long tail streaming 
and gaudy plumage flashing in the sun, 
woke a hunting fever that had lain dor- 
mant during the excitement of less im- 
portant things like a war. I resolved to 
come back at the first opportunity and 
get him, together with any others of his 
kind that might be around. 


LAS, how little I knew my pheasants! 

In those days, mine was the fine 
optimism of youth, and with the best 
conscience in the world I hunted up a 
young and credulous lieutenant and per- 
suaded him not only to arrange for the 
rental of a couple of guns and the pur- 
chase of a dozen ancient and assorted 
shells, but to bicycle the ten kilometers 
out to the range in the heat and dust 
of the following Sunday morning. There 
was, I assured him, nothing to it. The 
pheasants were not even afraid of artil- 
lery fire, and it would be just a matter 
of walking around a bit and coming home 
with two or three fine birds apiece. They 
were all over the place, easy to find and 
easy to hit. We would take our birds out 
to our favorite café, the Coq d’Or, and 
let Mme. Laroux, who could make a 
crow-bait French poulet into something 


Mixed doubles— 
pheasant and snipe— 
setter and just dog 




























Not a made-to-order target, but a worthy game bird 


delectable, prepare a feast. All in all, | 
we a good line and in perfectly good 
faith. 

I have always been glad that my friend, 
a tall, soft-spoken Texan, was not less 
amiable than credulous. We walked al] 
over the range that morning, through 
miles of broom and heather and prickly 
gorse, and never saw a thing. We ate our 
lunch in the inadequate shade of some 
scrubby pines. The lunch, for which I was 
responsible, had been hastily assembled 
and was not all it should have been. 

We had, I remember, bread and cheese 
and a bottle of wine. The wine was of 
the sort the French describe as ordinaire, 
and when they so describe it they are not 
fumbling blindly for words. The cheese 
was like the wine, if not more so, and 
the bread was war bread. But my com- 
panion had no word of protest. 

We resumed the hunt and continued it 
through the afternoon, while the sun got 
hotter and the ground dustier and the 
gorse pricklier, but there were no pheas- 
ants and no complaints. It was not until 
the fading light forced us, tired, hot, 
thirsty, scratched and pheasantless, to 
start back toward our bicycles that my 
companion said anything which suggested 
he had found the day less than perfect. 

“Captain, suh,” he said, in his plaintive 
Southern drawl, “where at are these here 
now pheasants?” 

I have never been asked a more rea- 
sonable question, nor one that I was 
less able to answer. All I could say then, 
and all I have usually been able to say 
since, in answer to the same recurrent 
question, was, “Wherever they are at, 
it is neither here nor now.” 


Fr. was a long time before I looked for 
pheasants again, and then it was fora 
cousin of our adopted bird and in its 
native land, the highland forests of Indo- 
China. A friend and I were there to hunt 
tigers, but when the little Frenchman who 
guided us told us there were many pheas- 
ants in a grassy swale not far from 
camp, and that if we strolled by there 
some morning on our way back from 
the tiger blinds we would have no 
trouble getting two or three, we were 
simple enough to believe him. We 
strolled by not once, but often, and 
not only strolled by but did a thor- 
ough job of walking all 
through it, and never got 4 
glimpse of a pheasant. We 
4 did not tell our guide 
his natives that they were 
lying when they said they 
saw some every time they 
passed the place, but we had 
our own opinion about it. 
The third attempt Ww 
* made on our own madeie 
order hunting grounds, 
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Our pheasant season now closes in January 


product of a codperative venture under- 
taken by four or five city sportsmen and 
a group of unusually open-minded farm- 
ers, all fed up with the three-day brawl 
known as the pheasant season. Most 
thoughtful observers will agree that the 
extreme restriction of any open season, 
either as to length or locality, often de- 
feats its own purpose. If snooting is per- 
mitted for but a few days, everyone feels 
he must get his while the getting is good: 
and if in addition only a few counties or 
townships are open, the result is such a 
concentration of hunters and would-be 
hunters that it is a wonder anything— 
personnel included—survives the first day. 

It is like that in Wisconsin. If you love 
crowds, like being jostled, are so con- 
stituted as to enjoy Coney Island beach 
on a hot Sunday afternoon, go afield for 
pheasants during the Roman holiday set 
by law. Many do. I will not say that ev- 
erybody does, but that’s what it seems like. 

You may remember that some years 
ago the papers made fun of William 
Jennings Bryan for declaring that a mil- 
lion Americans would spring to arms if 
an enemy set foot on our soil. Those who 
laughed never saw the springing that is 
done on the first day of the pheasant 
Season. No scrap of marsh or patch of 


weeds is too unpromising to be scoured 
by successive waves of ardent hunters; 
no living creature looks enough unlike 
a cock pheasant to b® safe; no range is 
too long, no hour too late, no spot too 
guarded or remote. 

The countryside sufiers a bombard- 
ment that leaves the live stock nervous 
wrecks for weeks, ready to flee in terror 
at sight of a stranger. For three days bed- 
lam reigns, and then peace and quiet are 
restored and sly old roosters come sneak- 
ing out of the bogs, a little the worse for 
wear, perhaps, but still going strong. 


HIS being the case, the only way to 

get any decent pheasant shooting is 
either to pay the necessarily high prices 
of the commercial preserves or to get 
hold of a place of your own, stock it, 
post it, and then take advantage of the 
privilege of shooting all fall and winter. 
It isn’t exactly hunting, but it makes a 
better substitute for the real thing than 
one might think. 

We started on a small scale, with a few 
hundred acres of mixed farm and marsh 
land and about a hundred eggs that we 
turned over to one of the farmers for 
hatching and rearing. By August the little 
birds were wandering about the farmyard 
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as tame as the chickens with which 
they mingled. When a friend and I 
went out to look them over early 
in September, a couple of half- 
grown cockerels came up and 
started pecking at our boot-laces, 
doubtless thinking them some new 
and tempting sort of worm. 

My friend was utterly disgusted. 
“You don’t expect to shoot these 
things this fall!” he said. “Why, 
they’re just pets. It would be sheer 
murder, and not sport.” 


WO months later we went out 

again. The club had declared 
the season open, but we n't ex- 
pect to do any shooting. That, we 
thought, would be too easy; we 
just wanted to see how the birds 
were getting along. Well, we didn’t 
do any shooting, and we didn’t see 
how the birds were getting along, 
either. In spite of the fact that we 
finally got desperate and scoured 
the place thoroughly, ready to 
commit sheer or any other sort of 
murder, we didn’t flush a single 
pheasant. They had abandoned the 
farmyard and the chickens, were 
all fed up on boot-laces, and seem- 
ed to have completely vanished. 

That, as we were beginning to 
learn, is just what a pheasant does 
best. If there is anything else that 
can hide so much bulk and color 
so successfully, I don’t know what 
it is. 

With most upland birds, if you know 
for a certainty that they are in a cer- 
tain locality, you can find them sooner 
or later, even without a dog. It may take 
a lot of walking to find a covey of prairie 
chickens that are known to be some- 
where in a few square miles of open 
country, or a flock of quail whose range 
embraces but half a small farm, or a 
smart old partridge that has never been 
seen more than a few hundred yards from 
its favorite thicket; but sooner or later 
you can do it. On the other hand, you 
may know that there are half a dozen 
pheasants among the weeds and rushes 
of a five-acre pot-hole, and wear yourself 
out floundering back and forth through 
the rank growth without getting a single 
one of them into the air. 

We learned, during the remainder of 
that season, something about finding 
pheasants. What we learned will be an 
old story to many, but may benefit those 
readers whose experience is as limited 
as was ours. 

It should be remarked that two meth- 
ods, both effective and both widely used, 
will not be considered. I refer to organ- 
ized driving in large numbers and to 
hunting from a car. There may be some 
justification for (Continued on page 62) 
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REFUGES . 


Does the establishment of small-game sanctuaries 


improve upland shooting? 


By HAROLD TITUS 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


ENRY, president of the Gun Club, and Ted Dunkel 

had been working the alder bottoms in the triangle 

between the branches of Little Boy Creek that late- 

October afternoon. The Old Warden, who had seen 
tire tracks turning off the main road and followed the sign, 
could hear them talking as he approached the low land on 
ioot. 

Evidently they had a woodcock down, and Spig, Henry’s 
old setter, was refusing to find. Few dogs like to retrieve 
woodcock, and Spig is a stubborn rascal. But Henry isn’t a 
man to leave a dead or wounded bird until he has exhausted 
the dog, himself and daylight in the search; so the Old 
Warden, who had recognized the car parked there, chuckled 
as he lighted his pipe and eased himself down on a fire-scarred 
log to wait. 

The sun was just down, the sky was flawless, and voices and 
sounds of men moving in the brush came clearly. The old 
man’s clear eye traced the flight of a sextette of black ducks 
going home from the day’s excursion and remarked to him- 
self that he would sooner any old day search in reeds for a 
crippled duck than tramp the thickets for down timber- 
doodles. 

“Hi! Here he is! Almost tromped on him!” 

That was Ted Dunkel, and Henry whistled his dog in and 
remarked that the find was pure luck. Then the two started 
toward their car, the brush rasping on their hunting coats. 

“Halt!” the Old Warden ordered when they came into 
view. “Friend or foe?” 

“Friend!” the two echoed and swung toward him. 

. Henry, who is meticulous about such things, dug for his 
bill-fold to locate and display his license. It had been a 
good day, the two declared as they set guns against the log 
and sat down, drawing out their tobacco. They had bagged 
five grouse between them and their limit of woodcock, all 
big plump fellows. 

“A good day for sure,” Henry repeated as he dropped the 
last bird to the little heap on the bracken. “Plenty of game, 
fine weather and, best of all, we brought back an idea.” 

“You don’t say!”’ muttered the Warden with a twinkle, 
because it’s a standing joke in our town that every time 
Henry and the old fellow meet ideas are discussed. “Not an 
idea about game, Henry!” 

Henry chuckled and then laughed outright, reddening a 
little. “Yes, it is. Likely it’s as screwy as plenty of mine are, 
but it’s an idea, anyhow, and you're elected to listen. 

“You know,” he went on, “we made a big swing today. We 
swung the way we used to do in the horse-and-buggy days. 
We put the dog down here this forenoon, and we’ve ranged 
clear up past Halfway and down across the popple flats. Bet 
we've covered ‘most twenty miles.” 

“About that,” the Warden agreed. “And as a man should 
hunt, too. This wearin’ out your battery startin’ the car to 
get from one place to the next—it ain’t so good for the game,” 
he said. 

“I'll go for that, too,” Henry agreed, “but that wasn’t the 
idea I had in mind. In all this swing, in all the better part of 
a township we swung today, there aren’t over a half dozen 
farms. They're haywire outfits, and folks should be kept off 
that kind of land. There’s swamp and swales and open places 
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and uplands. There’s about every- 
thing game should have. Birds in 
here galore, but they were pretty 
wild today. Woodcock nest here, 
and the flights stop on their way. Over in Hol- 
lister’s marsh there’s quite a mess of black duck 
generally. We saw deer sign in a half dozen places, 
and my hunch is that the deer are increasing 
pretty fast. pe 

“Why can’t we go to work to persuade ey 
the state to buy the whole works?” he ; 
asked. “Why, I'll bet there’s five or six 
thousand acres in here that could be picked 
up for a song. Buy out these little, frosty 
farms and turn the whole thing into a big, 
fine refuge.” 

Hitching about on the log, he com- 
menced to gesticulate as he expanded 
his argument, citing where a sanctuary 
boundary might be run, what should 
be set aside as public shooting grounds 
and the benefits that, according pe 
to his conviction, were certain to at 
accrue. NeW) . 

The Warden listened intently, Ang i 
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nodding his head now and then. (“47 
When Henry ended, saying “Now, fs 
knock that idea ae 
galley-west if ~ 
you can!” he re- 
laxed and tugged 
briefly at his 
mustache. 
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“T AIM to,” he said, 
and the smile 
danced in his eyes. 
“Leastwise, I aim to 
agree with you, but fill 
said agreement up with . 
so many if’s and and’s 
that mebby you won't 
recognize your baby when I hand it back.” 
“Go ahead! Shoot!” said Henry with a de- 
gree of friendly belligerence. “I didn’t expect 
you to agree, anyhow.” 

“Shucks, Henry! Once I agreed with you, 
didn’t I? I can’t just recall when, but along about Span-47_ 9] 
ish-American War time, wasn’t it? You can’t say we're 
always on opposite sides, can you? 

“First off, though,” he said and looked seriously from 
Henry to Ted and back again, “don’t get it into your 
head that I don’t get kind of a lift every time I hear one 
of you honest and decent and ambitious lads talkin’ 
refuge. I think it and what goes with it is one of the most 
important things a hunter can talk about these days. I wish 
more was talkin’ and thinkin’ and standin’ ready to do some- 
thin’ about it. : 

“But here we've got a big swipe of country. Five or si* 








The Old Warden on Ref uges 


- thousand acres, like you say. And it’s no- minute. Now, what have you got left? Pats and woodcock, 
good farmin’ land and ought to be put to a few ducks and coon and some hardwood patches that shuck 
some special use, and the best use it could be put out fox-squirrels. 
to, likely, is raisin’ game. “When we come down to the refuge idea for small game, 
“T'll agree with you that deer are gettin’ thicker _ it don’t quite go along with the same pattern as a refuge for 
+ in here, but when you spoke of that as somethin’ deer. Accordin’ to my notion, it don’t, anyhow. I'll reassure 
to be glad about I couldn’t go along. There ain't you, Henry, by sayin’ it would be fine if the state did own 
enough winter cover for deer in this whole town- this country and could administer it as a game-producin’ area. 
y ship to support many, and if they get too plentiful But when you say start in here and st ring a few miles of wire 
“ you'll steer ’em into trouble for certain. Pennsyl- around to there, leavin’ a great big hunk in the middle where 
vania and Arizona and Michigan have found out guns ain’t allowed, I don’t know as I can go along the whole 
plenty about what happens when you get too many _ distance. 





















deer, and if we kept the few rifles out of this “What do we head for when we set up a refuge, anyhow? 

patch of territory that do go in durin’ season I’m _Ain’t it a continued and increasin’ supply of game for the 

4 a mite fearful that the herd would get guns? In most cases, I mean. Hunters’ money 
7 bigger than the country can carry. en buys the land and looks after it. If we just shut 
rm “Anyhow, let it stand like that for a —* _—_ the hunters out, where’s the money goin’ to come 
from? And I don’t figure that when you take 

ity ay ' a lot of acreage like we’ve got in here—keepin’ 

SSN Uy, “The game will . small game only in mind—and shut it up by the 

SY have a chance to \. square mile to the guns that you’re givin’ the 






get to safety every 
we little ways, but the 
\= guns will get a 
break too” 


best value for what you spend. 

“Small game don’t range very far 
except when in migration. If you're 
goin’ to give it sanctuary and build up 
a big supply and don’t let hunters in, 
why somethin’ else is goin’ to get it. 
I don’t mean predators, because a 
well-administered refuge will have 
bang-up predator control. I don't 
mean starvation, because any up-to- 
date refuge will have the food 
= supply buildin’ up all the time. 
~ I mean all those other impor- 
tant factors and influences we 
don’t understand that tend to 
keep the supply of any given 
species fluctuatin’ all the time. 
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= OU boys know as well as 

I do that, much as we’ve 
got to learn about game affairs, 
we're pretty blamed certain by 
now that, in intelligently regulated hunt- 
ing, it ain’t the gun that cleans out game 
supplies. It’s other things. And I figure 
that the boys who pay the shot and the 
boys who keep agitatin’ for better con- 
ditions, like you do, shouldn’t be penal- 
ized and hampered in your sport just to 
see an excess supply of this or that dis- 
appear for some reason or set of reasons 
that nobody’s yet figured out. That’s 
what I figure you'd do to yourselves and everybody 
else if you took this place and strung wire around 
the heart of it and just made the edge yield the crop. 

“When we think refuge,” he went on, “we're likely to 
think in terms of big acreage. That’s habit, because the 
first refuges set up in this country was big-game refuges— 
deer refuges, mostly. And a decent and workable deer 
refuge has pretty near got to be big. The nature of the 
critter makes a small area inefficient. 

“But small game, the way I see it, needs refuges a lot 
more than deer do right now. And what works with deer 
won't work with small game, as I see it. 

“Quite a lot has been goin’ on in this small-game refuge 
thing the country over. For the last several years a lot of 
states have been tryin’ this and that, puttin’ the refuge prin- 
ciple, which sure has worked with big game, into effect with 
upland birds and such. But so far we ain’t scratched the sur- 
face of what we've got to find out before we can make the 
thing work on game birds like it has worked on, say, deer. 

“Now, it’s true that some states have got wallopin’ big areas 
set aside as refuges for small game. Mebby it works out there: 
but in general, it seems to me, if we're goin’ to raise game and 
at the same time deliver it to the customers, we’ve got to think 
in smaller and smaller terms. 

“Both Wisconsin and Michigan have got laws that will let the 
owner of private land throw in with the state and dedicate land 
in small blocks as sanctuaries. I ain't sure (Continued on page 61) 
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A pleasant-looking young bubo that will soon turn 
into the most efficient executioner of the wilds 


HE horned owl, of whatever 
race, is usually rated as one of 
Nature’s most efficient execu- 
tioners. Few people realize his 
efficiency. He has the wing-speed of a 
goshawk, and under his weather-proof 
coat is the muscular strength of a tom- 
cat. In his head he carries ears of magic 
sensitiveness and eyes like a binocular 
telescope, and in his heart a killing lust 
that keeps him well nourished almost 
anywhere. From one of his lesser owl 
cousins to a turkey, from mouse to rab- 
bit or skunk, he dines impartially. He 
is deadly to game birds—another reason 
why one of his kind in a landscape is 
generally regarded as one owl too many. 
Every hand should be against him. 

The generally accepted methods of 
getting rid of Bubo are by shooting and 
the use of the pole trap. The first is very 
difficult, because he is hard to find, and 
harder to approach. The trap is fairly 
efficient, to be condemned or commend- 
ed according to your particular point of 
view. 

There is, however, another efficient 
method of getting rid of him, and it 
avoids the disadvantage of the trap, 
which may catch other birds or animals. 
By this method, which is very simple, the 
owl is called up and shot with a shét- 
gun. As I have never seen any account of 
this in print, I am presenting it as my 
own method, and it is just about 100 per 
cent efficient. 

The only trick to learn is the call, and 
in this let Bubo be your teacher. “Who 
who-whoo! Whoo! Whoo!” seems the 
standard call. The second “who” is very 
short; the third, fourth and last drawn 
out; and the last two well spaced and 
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slower. A man must 
make the call as deep 
in tone as that of the 
owl. This is approxi- 
mately in the key of 
F—a little higher in 
pitch for the female, 
a note or so deeper for 
the male. 

In order to give the 
call the resonant, far- 
carrying quality of the 
owl’s, defying dis- 
tance, you must turn 
cheeks and throat into 
a resonator. Purse the 
lips tightly, inflate the 
cheeks as much as pos- 
sible and sing from the chest a falsetto 
“Who who-whoo! Whoo! Whoo!” Soon 
you will get a carrying quality that will 
surprise you. Make it boom. 

The time to work your magic on Bubo 
is in the evening. At sundown he begins 
to move from his day perch and think 
about his hunting, and dusk is the half 
hour in which to get in your best work. 
If you know your owl is somewhere in 
the vicinity, go to a calling station and 
give a call or two just after sundown. 
Don’t overdo it. 

There is little use in trying the game 
except on a calm evening—the more 
silent the better. On the best of evenings 
I think I have many times called owls 
at least a mile. If you get an answer, 
you can at once check up on your key- 
note and get good practice in who- 
whooing as Bubo talks back. 

The proper selection of a calling sta- 
tion is important. Owls, like hawks, usu- 
ally perch high and ‘in dead trees. If you 
can find a maple with a dead top near 
a shady thicket, you have the ideal com- 
bination. Your perch should not be too 
high, as Bubo is a hard bird to bring 
down. It is imperative that the caller be 
well hidden, unless he feels sporting 
enough to nail the incoming owl on the 
wing or on the jump in getting away. 

A stupid owl may perch and glare; a 
canny one may take in the situation at 
one glance and just put space behind him. 
The thing to keep in mind is to be ready 
to shoot when Bubo gets to the perch. 
If the caller is not displaying himself too 
prominently, there is usually plenty of 
time for a sure shot. 

For an owl, always use heavy artillery. 
Though I have killed horned owls with 
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How you can eliminate this killer 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


Bubo 


the 20-gauge and 7!4’s, whacking them 
in their big heads, I much prefer the 
12-gauge and 4’s. In fall and winter coat 
Bubo is veritably wrapped in 2 pillow, 
and small shot pellets merely roll up a 
ball of down, punch under his skin and 
give him a dusting. It takes heavy lead 
to get into his vitals. Unless at very close 
quarters, where you can wipe him out 
with a dense pattern of shot, you will 
seldom kill him outright. Usually he 
comes down winged, clinging to the 
branches, snapping his beak and full of 
fight. 

When coming in, your would-be victim 
will occasionally perch high, answering 
you angrily, hoot for hoot, but refusing 
to budge lower. If he is out of sure shot 
range, it is best to let him have the argu- 
ment. Do nothing and try for him the 
next evening. 

In a region of tall timber it is some- 
times a good idea to take the rifle along, 
especially in early autumn or in summer 
when twilight lingers and there is light 
enough for sighting. When sighting in 
dusky light in which the front sight dis- 
appears against the target, my method is 
to sight on the sky beside the owl, using 
a peep; then slowly move the sight 
across the gray shape until it appears 
again. A time or two to get the tempo; 
and the next time the front sight dis- 
appears, let him have it. 


HE manner in which Bubo answers 

the call depends a good deal on the 
circumstances—the time of year, and 
whether the bird is a winter visitor or on 
his home ground, and whether single or 
paired. The owl on his home range comes 
a little more surely, but he will answer 
and come in any season. If at a distance 
and inclined to come, he will probably 
stop a time or two en route. In autumn 
or winter he may be rather lukewarm 
about it. But in the breeding season I 
have several times seen him come charg- 
ing silently through the branches to perch 
a few feet away, defiantly looking for 
trouble. 

A person of incredulous mind may well 
ask, “Why does he come?” It is true that 
other birds do not come so surely to an 
imitation of their call, but owls are dif- 
ferent. Owls come for two reasons. Dur- 
ing the breeding season Bubo comes to 
drive a rival off the range; at other 
seasons, to drive him from a hunting 
ground. In winter perhaps he may come 
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through mere curiosity or sociability. 

All owls, small or large, behave in the 
same manner. They are very local, or 
restricted of habitat. Each pair has its 
own hunting ground and resents intrud- 
ers. When northern visitors come down 
in winter to hunt in more fertile fields, 
each preémpts his own territory and at- 
tempts to hold it against all comers. 

Bubo’s hooting at dusk, as he sets out 
on his nightly prowl, is mainly for the 
purpose of warning trespassers that he is 
on the job. Even the more insistent hoot- 
ing that toward spring we often hear by 
day, as well as by night, is for the same 
purpose, with an added warning to all 
other owls to keep off his breeding 
ground. So whenever Bubo hears the toot 
of a rival on his preserve, he is full of 
wrath and hurries to the scene. 

During periods of moonlight you may 
hunt at night with good results. At 
such time he should be called to some 
open-topped dry tree. Then it is well 
to keep in mind _ Leatherstocking’s 
advice: to “aim low and fire fast; life 
lies low in a Mingo.” Most shooters tend 
to hold high in the moonlight. I have 
missed an owl, up on an elm tip, that 
looked as big as a pillow. 


HOSE who are unable to make a 
good job of Bubo mimicry, yet wish 

to call him, may make the call in two 
other mechanical ways. These methods 
are none too successful, yet they are 
workable. Most boys know how to make a 
steam-whistle note by cupping the hands 
together, thumbs closely parallel, and 
blowing into the slit at the thumb-joints. 
If a low tone is produced, by giving plenty 
of air space in the hands, it has a good 
carrying quality and will do the work. 
The same hollow tone may be produced 
by blowing across the neck of a bottle. 
However, there is no real satisfying ar- 


Every time you get your hands on one of these scalawags, you may 
rightly feel entitled to a couple of extra grouse 


Page Mr. Bubo 


tistry in this. The human voice is best, 
and to anyone with a little flexibility of 
vocal cords the trick is easy. By means 
of it I have often called in two owls at 
once, and on one occasion in bright sun- 
light at high noon decoyed a male from 
almost out of earshot. He came at least 
half a mile in open: woods. 

Owls vary somewhat in their calls, and 
little variations may be noted, but the 
standard call is as given previously. A 
common variant is: “Who! Who-who- 
whoo! Whoo! Whoo!” the second utter- 
ance a tremulous run-together of three 
hurried notes. Again “Who! Who-who- 
whoo! Ah! Whoo!” the “ah!” being a 
catlike falsetto plaint, as though said by 
an amorous tom-cat instead of ‘“‘mrrow!” 

There is another note sometimes made 
singly, also catlike and rather _hair- 
raising: a hoarse, high “‘Haaaaik!” This 
note has lifted more hats in the woods 
at night and given rise to more bobcat 
and cougar stories than would fill a book. 
All these are falsetto notes as made by 
the male voice—I doubt that a woman 
could make them. They are rather for 
the post-graduate in owl calling—the 
extra touches that make the finished ar- 
tist and bring Bubo in a bill-snapping 
mood whether he will or not. 

I realize that in this betrayal of 
Mr. Bubo I will make no friends 
among a certain small class of folk who 
regard this bird differently—as a rather 
good and useful citizen of the wild- 
wood, greatly maligned by the public 
generally. In my own countryside, where 
this bird is only a winter resident 
and there are practically no 
small mammals, he makes his 
killing either on the water 
birds along the shore or on 
the grouse and pheasants 
of the woods and fields. 
Granted, he sometimes 
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stocks up heavily on troublesome mam- 
mals. But I have found him in so 
many places a pestiferous cut-throat and 
so seldom worth consideration as an ally 
that my thumbs are down to him. 

I have studied the ways of this bird 
across the greater part of Canada. The 
best work I have seen him do was in 
Manitoba, where he worked on pocket 
gophers. His worst work, also in that 
province, showed traits distinctly shock- 
ing—this on. breeding waterfowl. The 
young mallard, two-thirds grown in the 
month of August, apparently has little 
defense against such a swift, silent and 
sure killer of the dusk and night. 


NE summer, where a fence stretched 

across a marsh not far from the 
woods, I found Bubo’s killing ground. 
He used the posts for his night perches, 
and the dry ground of the immediate vi- 
cinity might almost be described as a 
shambles. Often the killer ate no more 
than the head and neck and tore a por- 
tion from the breast. 

The relation of the horned owl to the 
snowshoe rabbit or varying hare of the 
north—where bunny in years of abun- 
dance is Bubo’s chief food—is too well 
known to need comment; but when 
there is the periodical depression in 
rabbits and the hordes of migrant owls 
start to move southward into the north- 
ern tier of states to prey on rabbits 
where such animals are game, then this 
killer is a foe to be reckoned with. 




















Se The worst 
gangster of them 


all—a vicious killer 


Thus, in the eyes of those 
folk interested in game, 
Bubo is quite sure to be re- 
garded as one horned owl 
too many in the winter 
landscape; and because I 
know him well—and often 
have examined the inside of 
the stomachs of these owls 
—advocates of the bird who 
now and again speak up in 
print find it hard to con- 
vince me. 

If you, brother, are of like 
mind and would go after 
him, try paging him. Every 
time you get hands on one 
of these scalawags, you may 
rightly feel that you are 
entitled to a couple of ex- 
tra grouse. 

Good luck to you! 
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We had used up 
our eleven match- 
es, and the light- 
ers were begin- 
ning to flicker 








AY, fel- 
lows, do 
you want 
to see 
Pele’s Bath- 
room?” I asked. 

Bozo Matthews and 
Doc Arles looked doubt- 
fully at the hole in the 
lava to which I pointed. 

“Will it be cool in there?” 
Bozo asked. 

“It sure 
him. 

. “Then let’s go. It’s hotter 
than blazes out here.” 

Bozo was right. It was hot. We three 
had left the Army Rest Camp on the 
rim of the crater of Kilauea, the most 
active volcano on the island of Hawaii, 
an hour earlier. We had followed the 
Sandalwood Trail down the rim of the 
four-mile-wide crater and struck off 
across the bare lava beds for Halemau- 
mau, “House of Eternal Fire,” where the 
recent activity of Kilauea centered. 
From the foot of the trail to the pit of 
Halemaumau is a good three miles, and 
we had covered half of it. The trail led 
past Pele’s Bathroom, a cave in the 
lava, which is regularly visited by tour- 
ists. It was mid-morning, and the sun 
was beating down mercilessly. 

“Come on,” I said, leading the way. 

As we entered the first of the three 
connected caves which make up Pele’s 
suite I stopped. “Anybody got a flash- 
light?” I asked. “We can’t see anything 
without one.” 

Doc handed me his light. With its 
beam lighting the path, I led the way. 
We passed through the first two caves 
and entered the Bathroom. It looked the 
part, all right. Odd-shaped blocks of 
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assured 


will,” I 












lava resem- 
bled a tub and 
—S__ other bath- 
room fixtures. 
We examined 
them, and then sat 
down for a smoke. 

Bozo kept prowling 
around with the light. 
“Say, Peanut,” he ask- 
ed me, “what’s_ be- 
yond this?” 

“Where do you mean?” 

“There's a crack here. What’s in it?” 

“T don’t know. This is as far as I've 
ever gone.” 

“Well, let’s find out.” 


OC jumped up to join him, but I ob- 

jected. “We haven’t got canteens 
or iron rations, or any of the junk we're 
supposed to carry when we leave the 
beaten path.” 

“Aw, baloney!” Bozo said. “We’re 
just going to look in for a minute.” 

Bozo had the light, and he led the 
way into the crack. It was narrow, and 
soon got to be a tight fit. Then it made 
a right-angle turn, and I heard Bozo 
grunt. 

“We'd better back out,” I suggested. 

“No, it gets wider here,” he said. 
“Come on; it’s easier going now.” 

A few yards farther on the crack 
opened into a cave larger than the one 
we had left. Like the other, it had some 
funny lava formations, which we ex- 
amined with interest. Soon we had seen 


enough and were ready to return. We 
found the crack and entered, but it got 
narrow more quickly than I remembered. 

“Hey, I’m stuck,” Bozo said. 

“Well, push on,” I told him. “We've 
got to get out.” 

He grunied and shoved, but stopped 
again. “The crack ends here!” he cried 
a note of alarm in his voice. 

“It can’t!” I retorted. 

“Maybe not, but it sure does. Back 
out!” 

In a few minutes we were back in 
the cave. 

“Maybe we got the wrong crack,” Doc 
suggested. “Let’s look for another one.” 

A short search revealed three more 
cracks, any one of which might be the 
one we sought. 

“We'll have to try them all until we 
find the right one,” I said. 


E started through another open- 

ing. It narrowed fast, but we 
pushed ahead. Suddenly Bozo gave a 
cheer. ‘Here’s the bend!” he called. 
“We're right now!” 

Sure enough, the crack bent at a right 
angle. In a few yards it widened, and we 
emerged into another cave. I took the 
light and led the way toward the outer 
caves. We had gone only a few feet when 
we came to a deep pit in the floor. I 
knew the Bathroom had no such hole in 
it. 

“We took the wrong crack again!” I 
exclaimed in dismay. 

“Well, we can go back,” Bozo said 
sulkily. 

We turned back to the crack through 
which we had entered, but soon realized 
that we had taken another wrong path. 
So we backed out and investigated. The 
cave we were in had five cracks in the 
wall wide enough for us to force our 
way into. We looked at one another in 
dismay. 

“Take them one after the other,” Doc 
suggested. 

There was nothing else to do. The 
second path was about the right width, 
but it had no turn. We backed out and 
tried a third. It made a bend, all right, 
and took us into another large room like 
the one we had just left. We went 
around the room but found, to our 
despair, that it had only three cracks 
in the wall instead of four. To cap the 
climax, we had failed to mark the one 
through which we had entered and 
couldn’t agree. 

“We might as well try this one,” I 
said. 

Bozo led the way. He had gone only 
a few feet when he gave a cry of alarm. 
The light flew through the air and dis- 
appeared. if 

“Grab me!” he yelled. “I’m falling! 

I edged forward and got a grip on his 
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collar. With Doc’s help I hauled him 
back out of the hole into which he had 
fallen, but the light was gone. It had 
been knocked from his hand and went 
out when it struck the lava. 

We backed out into the room we had 
just left, now thoroughly frightened. 

“Has anyone any matches?’ I asked. 

Bozo and I had cigarette lighters, and 
Doc had some safety matches in his 
pocket. When we counted them, we 
found exactly eleven matches in the box. 

“Now listen here, fellows,’ I said 
sharply, for Bozo was beginning to show 
signs of panic, “‘we’ve got to keep cool. 
Between us we have only eleven matches 
and the lighters, which won’t burn long; 
so we've got to save them. I'll lead the 
way, and Doc will come last. Keep hold 
of the belt of the man ahead of you, so 
we won't get separated.” 

We lined up and started along the 
wall, feeling for a crack. Soon we found 
one and turned in. This led us to another 
room. I struck a match. 
Nothing looked famil- 
iar, but that, I pointed 
out, might be because 
we had only a match 
for illumination. 

Then we found an- 
other crack and made 
our way along it for 
what seemed a mile be- 
fore we entered a cave. 
I struck the second 
match. Still everything 
looked strange. We 
might even enter the 
Bathroom without rec- 
ognizing it. As it was 
the third of a chain of 
three caves, no light 
ever reached it. 


DON’T know how 

many caves we en- 
tered and left. We used 
up our eleven matches, 
and the lighters were 
beginning to flicker. 
Now we found our- 
selves in a long, straight 
passage about fifteen 
feet wide. We recog- 
nized it as a lava tube, 
a hole blown by gas through the lava 
while it was still molten. This place 
was new to us; but as we had lost all 
sense of location and direction, and the 
tube seemed to be going some place, we 
followed it. 

By this time, Bozo had completely 
broken down. He whimpered like a 
baby, and I didn’t blame him. I was 
a new-made corporal, and only pride in 
my chevrons kept me from whining. Doc 
was the brave one. He kept cheerful and 
had no doubt of our eventual escape; or 


if he did, he at least kept it to himself. 

We followed that lava tube for miles. 
It twisted and turned but we kept to 
it, principally because it didn’t seem to 
matter much which way we went. Luckily 
the smell of sulphur, which had been 
with us almost from the first, didn’t get 
strong enough to more than make us 
cough a little. We had to go at a snail’s 
pace, because we didn’t know when we 
might drop into a pit. 


RESENTLY Bozo asked, “Do you 
suppose it’s still light?” 

“T don’t know,” I told him. “Why?” 

“I’m so tired and sleepy I can hardly 
keep going.” 

“Well, we'll stop and rest a while,” I 
said. 

The floor was comparatively smooth, 
and we stretched out. I thought that our 
situation would banish sleep, but strange- 
ly enough it didn’t. Maybe the sulphur 
fumes had something to do with it. Any- 
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“6 LD JOE,” byJohn Taintor Foote. Don’t 
miss this one. It is one of the very best 
bird-dog stories that you'll ever read. 


‘“‘“STEVE AND THE PLATEYE BUCK,”’ by 
Archibald Rutledge. Another deer story, fill- 
ed with all the charm of the old South, by 
this well-known author. 


‘THE RIMRODS,”’’ by David M. Newell. A 
story of big cats and hound dogs. 


“SOMETHING ABOUT GOOSE HUNTING,”’ 
by H. L. Betten, is the practical article for 
January. It will tell you how to outwit those 
wise old Canada honkers. 


way, in a few minutes I was sound 
asleep. I don’t know how long I slept. 
Doc was shaking me. 

“It’s probably morning, Peanut,” he 
said. “Let’s get going before our strength 
gives out.” 

We woke Bozo. He immediately com- 
plained of his thirst and asked for water. 
I hadn’t noticed it before; but when he 
spoke about thirst, it.came on me like a 
raging demon. We had no canteens; so 
all we could do was grumble. 

Again we walked, seemingly for hours. 


Then Doc, who was leading, stopped. 
“It’s getting hot,” he said. 

It was. It was getting damnably hot. 
I was sweating freely, and Bozo was 
gasping for breath. 

“Peanut,” Doc said suddenly, “I 
know where we are.” 

“Where?” Bozo and I chorused. 

“You know, the last time Halemau- 
mau got full of lava the flow came out on 
the Kau desert, six miles from the pit. 
Well, we're under the desert, near one 
of the hot spots.” 

It was encouraging to know where 
we were, even though the information 
didn’t help much. We went on, but the 
heat got worse and worse. The walls of 
the tube got so hot that we couldn't 
touch them. Our thirst was terrible. 

“We've got to go back!” I gasped. 
“We'll cook here in a few minutes.” 

The others agreed. Wearily and with 
hearts as heavy as lead, we began to re- 
trace our steps. The tube led sharply 
downward. 

“TI don’t remember climbing!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Neither do I,” Doc said. “We’re go- 
ing back a different way, but I guess it 
doesn’t matter. Anything to get away 
from this heat.” 

The heat was abating somewhat, and 
we didn’t dare turn and face it again. 
We trudged along, feeling our way care- 
fully. Then Bozo tripped and fell against 

me 


“Get up!” I said 
sharply. 

“T can’t,” he whim- 
pered. “I’m done. I 
can’t go any further.” 

There was the sound 
of a scuffle in the dark- 
ness, and then the thud 
of a landing fist. 


ee OU dirty quitter!” 

I heard Doc growl. 
“Tl thrash you until 
you can’t move if you 
whine any more. Get 
moving!” 

“Tl go, Doc. Don’t 
hit me again,” Bozo 
pleaded. 

He took hold of my 
belt, and we resumed 
our weary march. I 
was about all in myself, 
and the horrible thirst 
was weakening me fast. 

“It must be after- 
noon, Doc,” I suggest- 
ed. “Let’s take a short 
rest.” 

He agreed, and we 
lay down. Whether I 
slept or not, I don’t know. I know I lay 
there, staring at the darkness, for hours. 
At last I struggled to my feet. 

“Let’s go on,” I groaned. 

With every muscle aching I trudged 
on, Doc herding Bozo behind me. I was 
too weary to feel my way. In fact, I 
didn’t care much whether I fell down a 
pit or not. The tube made a turn, and I 
heard a gasp from Doc. 

“Peanut, isn’t that light?” 

I looked up and gave a feeble croak 
of joy. Light (Continued on -page 60) 
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summer dwells upon the land and 
men are suddenly tired of fishing, I 
gave thought one noon to the Presi- 
dent of the Old Duck Hunters’ Associa- 
tion, Inc. And with the thought of him 
there marched through my mind a parade 
of objects, fancies and situations. 

First came a vivid recollection that 
several decoys were still without heads. 
Then a fond regard for my aging double 
gun, and finally a perfect pandemonium 
of visions that included everything in the 
art of wildfowling, from a query as to 
whether my tan rubber boots leaked to a 
suspicion that I needed a new bottle of 
nitro solvent to last the season. 

These things come upon one suddenly, 
unaccountably—just as, along in March, 


[ that season of the year when Indian 


. there is the sharp realization that a rod 


tip is still unmended. It should have been 
my part, that sultry Sunday noon, to 
descend into the basement and sort over 
the sinews of war, but I acceded to the 
summons of Indian summer and went 
across the street to see Mr. President. 

The Mighty Man of the Marshes was 
washing storm-windows! His wife was 
standing guard; so I loitered innocently 
until, unaware of my true mission, she 
sauntered over to see a neighbor. Then 
I set about to broach my plan. The Presi- 
dent, anticipating allurement, declared 
he would not go fishing. No, sir! Not 
until he had those windows cleaned! 
But when I whispered to him of Shallow 
Bay and the Long Point and the rice 
bed over the high hill, a far-away look 
came into his eyes and the suds on the 
windows dried to powder. 

“We'd better have a look around and 
build a couple of blinds this afternoon,” 
I suggested. 

He stiffened once more. I had struck 
too quickly, and for a moment watched 
in silence as he rubbed his cloth through 
the squeaking powder on the window- 
panes. If I did not accomplish something 
soon, his‘ wife might return and spoil 
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everything. I threw out carelessly 
the information a game warden 
had given me that the one and only 
Shallow Bay was up a foot, filled 
with rice as never before, and that 
if a fellow planned to hunt there 
at all he ought to stick up one blind any- 
way, just to be ready. 

Duty and temptation battled for pos- 
session of the Old Duck Hunters’ peer- 
less leader. Duty lost. He threw down the 
polishing cloth, deliberately lit a fresh 
cigar and announced loudly (in the ab- 
sence of his wife): “To hell with the 
storm-windows!” 

We left a brief note for Mrs. President 
and got away in my car without being 
seen. But a mile away, the President dis- 
covered he had forgotten his pocket-ax 
and shovel. You can’t build a good sit- 
down blind without a shovel or an ax; 
so we drove back. 

We approached the house warily. 
When, through the breakfast-nook win- 
dow, I saw Mrs. President phoning, I just 
stepped on the gas and kept a-going. I 
knew she was phoning the neighborhood 
handy-man about those half-washed win- 
dows. She hadn’t seen us. I circled the 
block once and drove into the alley; then, 
tiptoeing in through the garden, I stole 
the shovel and ax out of the garage. 

And that’s the way we opened the 
season. It was late for such weather— 
well into October. The lazy mist of au- 
tumn kissed the hills as we sped south- 
ward from the shore of Lake Superior. 
Off the concrete, on to gravel, then into 
sand trails that wound their aimless paths 
over the jack-pine and scrub-oak barrens 
of upper Wisconsin—barrens because 
they’re wild and wide and lovely. 

The place where we went is a lake of 
many shores and many depths, shoaling 
off on one end into mile-long marshes, 
split by a high hill, so that from an air- 
plane the lake is seen to be wearing a 
pair of ragged trousers below its smock 
of sparkling blue. The first of these 
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marshes we call Shallow Bay, because 
it serves as a handy designation. 

Men often think upon such places in 
secret, but go to them too seldom. We 
hadn’t seen these marshes in a year. 
Strange, how one may abandon such fine 
friends for that long, dreaming of them 
but not visiting. Our friend had changed. 
The game warden had been conservative 
in estimating the new height of water. 
The lake and marshes, too, were up a 
good eighteen inches over the level of 
the previous year. For the first time in 
three years we could put a duck boat 
into the rice. We shook hands on that. It 
was as though, during the long drought, 
our friend had been ill, but now it was 
cured and we were glad. 


wa along the edge of 
Shallow Bay we tramped. At a 
good place where empty, faded shotgun 
shells lay exposed by the wind, where 
we had stuck them into the sand the year 
before, we built a blind. It took an hour's 
pampering to achieve the perfection 
which Mr. President demanded. Only 
after much patting and digging and sur- 
veying of work as it progressed would he 
consent to accompany me over the high 
hill to the adjacent marsh. 

Scrambling through the last of the 
dense cover that bristles on the hill, we 
heard the first strains of mallard music. 
First it was a far-off babble, partly 
drowned by the scuffling of our feet 
the oak leaves. As we drew nearer It 
swelled to a continuous crackle. We 
crawled as close as we dared, and in 3 
100-yard-square patch of open water 
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How those old greenheads 
pitched in! Of course, the 
President of the Old Duck 
Hunters’ Association was on 
the reception committee 


By 
GORDON MacQUARRIE 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 

























the rice saw what we had hoped for— - ~ 


hundreds and hundreds of mallards, 
cheerful and talkative. 

Endless waves of feeding music rolled 
over us. The housekeepers in the rice 
tipped tails skyward as they fed, speared 
rice stalks high overhead (I'd never seen 
that done before) and fuss-budgeted with 
feathers. At frequent intervals in the 
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abroad in the dawn-light on their mys- 
terious errands. 

Still a few days to wait before the 
opening. There is a fever now in the 
brain, and gear repair consumes the drag- 
ging evenings. We are suddenly conscious 
of the importance of weather. We fuss 
and plan and scheme, for each new sea- 
son is unlike the last, yet still the same. 

On a dark Sunday afternoon I climb 
a ladder in a certain big red cabin on a 
hill to poke out of a chimney the ac- 
cumulated squirrel nests of a season, in 
order to light the fireplace. The law 
comes off the following morning. At the 
foot of the ladder, urging me to be care- 
ful, is my wife, who pursues the duck 
diligently and will have at them with 
nothing more lethal than a 20-gauge. 

Mr. President has not arrived. He said 
business would delay him, but we know 
he likes a fire on the hearth. In late after- 
noon, he appears in his own car, wearing 
his old brown mackinaw with the thread- 
bare cuffs and his gray woolen lumber- 
man’s pants that have held off the frost 
in a hundred duck blinds. 

In his efficient way, Mr. President 
takes charge immediately. He sizes up 
the duck boat I have brought. Not enough 
rise at bow and stern to climb over 
boggy water, he decides, borrowing a 
cigar. Whole boat too darned heavy 
for the work it has to do. He unties 
from his own car a 50-pound miracle 
and dumps it into the water. The 
boat question is settled. 

He checks everything — guns, 





shells, boots, cords and weights for de- 


President and is a chip off the old block, 
reminds us she will remain only until 
noon, when she must return home in my 
car to attend to some social duty or 
other. 

She looks lonesome as we push out 
through the rushes, but when her parent 
turns to call out last-minute advice she 
is too busy jamming shells into her gun 
to pay much attention. So we desert her 
and paddle into the heart of Shallow Bay, 
into the heart of the marsh, into the 
haunt of the duck—the fairyland-come- 
true of every man who has been there 
and cannot stay away. 


“FT DON’T think she'll get many ducks 
in that blind,” says the President, 
referring to my wife. 

He wishes he had built the blind at 
another spot and opines the birds flying 
over will be too high for her to reach 
with the 20—for she is shooting from 
what amounts to a pass blind and has no 
decoys out front. Poor, forsaken woman, 
I thought. Alone in the snow and cold in 
a brush blind and armed with a 20-gauge. 
The stand was suited only for an expert 
wielding a 10-gauge. 

There is neither sign nor sound of mov- 
ing ducks as we push out into the gray- 
ness. Dawn is delayed by the heavy 
clouds, and the snow comes down, hissing 
into the stiff brown rushes. We hide in 
the rice at the edge of a 150-foot open 
spot. We miss the live decoys, and the 
President breathes a prayer for the souls 
of Min and Bill and Lena and Tina, noble 
decoys of years before, all of whom have 
died except Min. Once a Moocher, Min 
has turned into a decent woman and has 
raised three respectable families since we 
gave her away. 

Mr. President crouches in 
his end of the cockpit and 
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blast of sound came the strident squawks coys. We had hoped to nudge the fire, 
of some old biddy as she lent ample for it was cold, but the President marches 
voice to this contentment. us to Shallow Bay, and we watch flock 

Never before had we stalked so close after flock of mallards top the hill and 








to that many mallards. They filled the 
tice. They filled our hearts. 

Then the President raised his shovel, 
and I hit its blade a whang with the ax. 
It took three minutes by the President’s 
“gold watch and chain” for all those 
ducks to get up and out, and as they 
swished over the high hill to Shallow 
Bay, many in easy range, the canny eye 
of Mr. President followed them apprais- 
ingly. He is not all poet, but cherishes 
the feel of walnut on his cheek and 
stinging winds in his face on mornings 
when the sun comes up and ducks go 


sail down into the rice. 

The President grunts and looks at the 
sky. He hopes it will snow. He hopes it 
won't freeze and close up Shallow Bay. 
He hopes he hasn’t forgotten the alarm 
clock. He hopes we have plenty to eat. ... 

At 6:30 the next morning it is snow- 
ing. Mr. President pours water on the 
hearth fire and buttons, as usual, only the 
top button of the old brown mackinaw. 
In fifteen minutes we reach Shallow Bay, 
and the President stations my wife in the 
blind we have built. This wife of mine, 
who happens to be the daughter of Mr. 
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Tn Unbelievable 


WIPED the streaming water off my 

face and opened my eyes. We were 

speeding down Sabaskong Bay into 

the teeth of a western gale, and every 
three seconds, with remarkable regular- 
ity, a beautiful white-capped Lake of 
the Woods roller rose like a specter be- 
fore the nose of the boat, climbed in 
over the sides and sat down in my pon- 
cho-covered lap. Ole was trying to make 
himself heard above the roar of the out- 
board motor. 

“What did you say?” I yelled. 

“We forgot the pots!” Ole shouted. 

So we turned around and headed back 
with the wind, which at least was a relief. 

Three weeks before this inauspicious 
start, Ole Monell, muskie guide extra- 
ordinary, and I had launched our canoe 
in the sprawling waters of Kakagi 
(Crow) Lake and begun our pre-muskie- 
fishing trip. We had laid out an intriguing 
three weeks’ trip over a great circle to 
the east of the Lake of the Woods, with 
a view of getting some of the “you-yust- 
wait-and-see” bass, walleye and lake- 
trout fishing which Ole promised would 
“be something.” Northward we paddled 
our way, and went into camp at the very 
tip of Kakagi, where the outlet flows into 
Cedartree. 

Here, though it was only June 22, I 
had my first muskie thrill. Two men, 
building a cabin, told me of a whopper 
of a muskie they had seen where the 
outlet enters Cedartree. So after supper, 
in the glow of an orange sunset, Ole and 
I went out to see what we could see. 

The first cast—nothing. A deep pool, 
Strewn with logs, held my attention. 
Standing on a rocky ledge, I cast my 
lure into carefully selected holes. Second 
cast—nothing. Third cast— 

“Ole!” I gasped. 

There, swimming leisurely behind and 
below my dodging bait, was a giant of 
the muskie tribe. 

“Viggle the bait! Viggle the bait!” 
yelled Ole in an 
off-stage whisper. 

I “viggled” the 
bait; I figure- 
eighted the bait; 
I danced it up 
and down; I ne- 
gotiated enchant- 
ing circles, varied 
with vertical un- 
dulations that 
were most allur- 
ing. The muskie 
—a yard from 
my feet—lay mo- 
tionless for a 
while, then wheel- 
ed around and 
wandered slowly 
out of sight 
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Fourth cast—nothing. Fifth cast— 
there he was again, coming much faster 
this time. I held my breath. Ole nearly 
fell into the water, so tensely was he 
leaning and staring—staring at a tiger 
muskie of between thirty-five and forty 
pounds. Closer it came, following the 
lure with every indication of seriousness. 

Six feet away, the great tail gave a 
sweep, and the fish charged the bait. The 
great jaws opened wider and wider. A 
final swirl, and the muskie sailed up to 
the bait, with gill covers spread—sailed 
up to it, stopped, slowly closed its mouth, 
lay motionless for a moment, then turned 
and headed back into the deep. And that 
was that. 

Lake followed lake. Cedartree, with 
muskies and trout; Flint, with its crazy 
walleye fishing at the narrow outlet; 
Stephen, with its rare muskies; Cameron 
of the crystal-water and beautiful trout; 
Beggs, with muskies and trout; Shing- 
wak, from which came the walleye that 
took a Fourth Prize in the 1933 Field 
& Stream Prize Fishing Contest; the 
Otterskin series, with beautiful trout; 
then Hillside, with its ravenous bass; fin- 
ally, Brooks. 

Brooks gave me so many bass that in 
hali a day I was done up; they simply 
would not let a lure alone. That night, over 
the fried bass, I admitted to Ole that he 
had certainly made good his prediction. 


« OU ain’t seen nothin’ yet,” was 
his encouraging remark. “Yust vait 

till ve come to Sammy.” 
Horseshoe, and more bass; 
many more bass; then Sammy. 
Sammy is not much to look at; it 
has low, swampy shores, billions of 
mosquitoes and almost no camp site. 
We made a poor camp at noon, and 
fished for bass from three to six. Four- 
teen deer came down to drink and 
browse while I fished; eagles soared 
overhead. At six I laid down my rod. 


Sandy, 


We took a half hour out for lunch 





Thirty-seven huge bigmouths had hit my 
barbless June-bug pork-rind lure and had 
been returned to the water. A couple 
of four-pounders reposed in the canoe 
for supper. 

From Sammy into Pipestone, where 
the 46-pound second-prize muskie was 
taken in 1934. A mile and a half 
portage, creek, swamp, windfalls, beaver 
dams, billions and billions of mosquitoes, 
heat rising in suffocating waves from the 
knee-deep green water. What a mess! 


HEN Kishkatena. A rare lake, Kish- 

katena. Not too big, yet filled with 
bass, trout and muskies. Casting the 
reedy shores with a pork-rind bait, I took 
bass after bass. Suddenly my rod nearly 
went out of my hands as I hooked a vi- 
cious strike, and up out of the water came 
a beautiful 12-pound muskie. What a 
fight he made on that single hook! I re- 
turned him to the water. The same fate 
befell four more muskies that day. In one 
weedy bay five muskies—all different 
sizes—followed the various lures offered 
them. 

The next day was swelteringly hot and 
mirror-still; so we tried for lake trout. 
Deep fishing, I can tell you. Finally I 
connected. I handled the fish easily at 
first—a small trout, I thought. But it 
was at the end of fifty-five minutes that 
we beached a gorgeous 12-pound laker, 
after the hardest battle I ever had with 
a trout. 

Nestor Falls, and back to the Lake of 
the Woods. Now for the big muskies! 

Our main topic of conversation had, 
of course, been big muskies. I had 
caught many muskies in Wisconsin, but 
never one of the giant fish for which 
the Lake of the Woods is justly famous, 
and I learned much from experienced 
Ole about the “big fellers.”” Our goal was 
one big muskie. How big? Well, Ole 
wouldn’t listen to anything under 35 
pounds, but I had a hunch that perhaps 
a 30-pounder 
would do. 

And so, having 
at last rounded 
up the forgotten 
pots, we started 
off again, up Sa- 
baskong Bay. Be- 
lieve me, I was 
keyed up; Ole 
had seen to that. 
But the _ final 
straw was a string 
of muskies that 
a house-boat 
party had brought 
in the day before 
from up toward 
the mouth of that 
famous bay. The 
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There is an honest- 
to-goodness thrill 
in landing a 48- 
pound 10-ounce 
mus kalonge 


king of that string was a giant 
of about 45 or 46 pounds—a 
whale of a fish—and the rest 
were all man-sized fish. 

My head was spinning. The 
muskies were striking! If 
those fellows could catch 
them, surely I could. But 
since they had already done 
it, had I a chance? “Sure,” 
says Ole, with enthusiastic 
optimism. Ole’s son Clgrence 
joined us here. Though only 
nineteen, he is already a cork- 
ing good muskie guide. 

The first camp found us op- 
posite Turtle Portage. After 
an early supper, I had a 
smashing strike from a 30- 
pounder. I was with that chap 
just four seconds; then up 
he came in a wonderful leap, 
and out flew my hook. The 
next day it blew a gale, but 
by hugging the shores we man- 
aged to get to Rabbit Point, 
and there we were wind- 
bound. The third day we 
reached Firebay Island, where 
we tried vainly for muskies, 
though the grounds are ideal. 
Then came Sunday, July 14. 

That morning we held a 
council of war. The grand 
muskies I had seen came from 
Sabaskosing Bay, some seven 
miles ahead. Should we go up 
there and see if the place had 
been cleaned out, or try else- 
where? We decided to take a 
chance anyway, without much 
hope that we would get any 
good fishing in a place which 
had yielded such a large catch 
only a few days previously. 

Sabaskosing Bay opens with 
a small inlet; inside of this, 
for a mile or more, a clear 
sand beach girdles the water. 
Paralleling this even shore is 
a tremendous weed bed. What 
happened in that weed bed is something 
I will never forget, and I doubt if Ole 
or Clarence will forget it either. We fish- 
ed from 10:00 to 3:30, with half an hour 
out for lunch. Clarence handled the boat, 
and I kidded Ole into trying his hand 
with my extra rod. 

In the first event Ole landed a 24- 
pounder. My eyes popped at the beauty 
of that fish, but we put it back uninjured. 
Then I tangled with a 25-pounder; that, 
too, went back. The next one that hit me 
was a 30-pounder. I demurred, but in the 
excitement agreed to put that one back 
also and trust to luck. Ole fought it out 
with a 27-pounder, and we put it back. 
Then Ole quit, and left it up to me. Just 
about as quickly as I could handle 
things, three more muskies—numbers 
six, Seven and eight—hit me, all going 
between 25 and 30 pounds. 


Above—Ole and the grandest fish I ever caught 
Right—Clarence and a 23-pound lake trout 
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As I was tired—I use very light tackle 
—we went ashore to eat. After lunch 
three more muskies followed the bait, 
and one hit and was lost. Then they stop- 
ped hitting. It was all over. But what a 
day! The unbelievable had happened: 
nine muskies in one day, and three more 
seen! But I did not have my “big feller.” 


V E spent one more day in Sabas- 

kosing Bay, during which four 
more muskies fell to my lot, three of 
about 25 pounds and one little fellow of 
21 pounds! Four others followed, but we 
were not interested. All ere too small 
for us. That ended the wildest period of 
muskie fishing I ever hope to experience. 

We pushed on, fishing our way around 
the tip of the Aulneau Peninsula, follow- 
ing north through the Portage du Bois 
(which happens not to be a portage at 


all) and so up to Kennedy 
Island. Nothing much here 
but small muskies, from 
25 to 28 pounds, and a lot 
of little “followers.” 

“Ve go try up by Astron 
Bay,” said Ole. “Maybe ve 
find the big feller there.” 


O on the 17th we were 

in Astron Bay. Here is 
rugged muskie water. 
Rocks, wind-pounded reefs, 
rocky points with shelter- 
ed weedy bays—he-muskie 
grounds. That day four big 
muskies hit me, all about 
30 pounds; then came a 
cute little chap of 26 
pounds that went back 
along with the rest. We 
were throwing muskies 
back high, wide and hand- 
some! 

The morning of the 18th 
was still and hot; there was 
not a ripple. We went out 
half-heartedly to swelter 
and cast the rocky reefs 
and points. Suddenly I saw 
a shadow following my 
lure—a gigantic shadow. It 
materialized into a huge 
fish. On seeing the boat it 
turned like a flash and dis- 
appeared. Ole and I looked 
at each other, speechless. 

“Yust try that vun 
again,” suggested Ole. 

Out went the lure, to be 
retrieved over the spot 
where the fish had been. 
Again it followed, this 
(Continued on page 75) 
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1—A tough place to 
find singles, but this 
old boy has a choke- 
bored nose and he has 
that single nailed 


2—Down tight, with no 
thought of going closer. 
Ten to one, there is a 
covey squatting along 
that hedgerow 


3—Taking a puppy up 
past an old dog to get 
his “nose full of birds” 


1—The pup inthe fore- 
ground is not quite sure 
what he ought to do 
about it, but he isn’t 
going to move another 
inch forward 





Photos by 
J. E. McFARLAND 
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5—It is hard on the 
nerves of a dog that has 
made a find to have his 
brace-mate crawl up 
behind him instead of 
backing stanchly 


6—An old-timer road- 
ing up to a running 
covey—a situation that 
calls for brains and ex- 
perience. It is mighty 
easy to flush a flock of 
running birds 





7—Training young- 
sters to be stanch on 
point. Note the wag- 
ging tail on the pup 
out in front. He may 
“bust ’em” any second 


8—Well, what are we 
waiting for? One more 
step, and the bomb will 
burst and we will both 
make doubles—maybe 
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Fire by friction 
is practical — if 
you know how 
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HOSE responsible for the CCC 

camps probably got the idea from 

an essay written years ago by the 

late Prof. William James of Har- 
vard. Professor James did not like war, 
but admitted that humanity needed 
some such stimulant every little while 
to keep from going straight to hell 
through the loss of the sturdier virtues. 
As a substitute he advised that the youth 
of the nation, rich and poor alike, be con- 
scripted to serve at carrying on the rough 
and dangerous jobs of the world, as log- 
gers, sailors on merchant ships, miners 
and muckers. He wanted to give the 
young men at the formative time in their 
lives experience that would toughen their 
mental and physical fibers and root them 
in the nature from which their forbears 
sprang. 

God knows we need such education. 
It must make the angels weep to see 
how helpless most modern men are in 
emergencies! 

Not so long ago an aeroplane made a 
forced landing in winter in the lumbered- 
over country of the southern Adiron- 
dacks and its occupants suffered real 
hardship, not because it was necessary 
but solely because the men did not know 
how to take care of themselves in a sit- 
uation that would have been a lark to 
a bunch of Boy Scouts. Cold and wretch- 


‘ed, they stood around a worthless fire 


until they were “rescued,” when they 
could easily have made themselves com- 
fortable where they were or walked out 
to the highway. 

If these fine fellows had had any woods 
experience they would have known that 
logs are not generally drawn 
up-hill when taken out of the 
woods, They could have follow- 
ed the skidding trails or gutter 
roads, which are found every- 
where in logged-off country, to 
the main roads and so on down 
to a settlement, a distance of 
four miles. They could have 
taken turns in breaking trail 
through the snow or, to make 
the work easier, manufactured 
emergency snow-shoes from 
parts of the plane, thus con- 
serving their strength. 

The most pitiful part of the 
story, as told by the news- 
papers, was that the wood with 
which they were surrounded 
would not burn satisfactorily, 
that their fire gave out more 
smoke than heat and that they 
could not keep it going over- 
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A night fire that 


will keep you warm 


night. If they had been 
marooned in a_ tropical 
‘3 swamp deluged with rain, 
there would have been some 
reason for more smoke than 
fire, but it was winter in the North, and 
the colder the weather the better a fire 
burns. The country they were in pro- 
vides an abundance of wood suitable for 
conversion into great heat in the short- 
est possible time, even for men not pro- 
vided with axes. 

In any Northern forest there is always 
a lot of standing and seasoned dead 
wood. Photographs of the locality show 
this. If the aviators’ fire smok- 
ed and did not give out a rous- 
ing heat, the only explanation 
there can be is that the men 
used down and dozed wood. It 
was much more of a job to dig 
such wood out of the snow than 
to break off the dead, standing 
poplars and red oak or the 
larger limbs from the beech 
trees, all of which would have 
burned fiercely and without 
smoke. If these men had been 
observant, they would have 
learned that you can put out 
a good fire by piling dozy wood 
on it. 

When scores of searching 
planes flew over them, the 
grounded aviators were equally at a loss 
to make a signal smoke to reach above 
the tops of the trees. A hot fire doused 
with snow would instantly have thrown 
up a black column of smoke. Their in- 
ability to keep a fire going through the 
night to warm their lean-to recalls to 
me the picture of a friend in northern 
Maine dancing around naked in a sim- 





Making 
kindling 









Hints on fire making in the outdoors 


ilar lean-to at 22 below outside as he pre- 
pared for a comfortable night in the 
reflected heat of a good fire. I have 
seen Pelly River Indian children doing 
the same thing with the temperature 50 
below zero. 

It is the know-how in fire making that 
spells the difference between comfort and 
hardship in the open spaces. Always in 
severe-cold-weather camping, and gen- 
erally at other seasons as well, the key- 
stone of comfort is the ability to make 
a good fire and to make it quickly under 
any conditions. Knowledge of suitable 
fuel, kindling or starting materials and 
emergency methods are nec- 
essary to success. This article 
is not written for campers in 
tents, tepees or cabins provided 
) with stoves, but for the fellow 
WW caught out at night who needs 

a fire—man’s best friend. 





AKING the question of 

fuel first, I want to say 
that, though for fifty years I 
have made camp fires from 
Mexico to the Arctic, I still 
have a lot to learn. From buf- 
falo chips and dry cow dung 
to gasoline stoves, a big ency- 
clopedia could be written on 
this one subject of fuel in the 
outdoors. I shall confine my re- 
marks to a few pointers from personal 
experience. 

It is only in a desert country that any- 
thing which can be burned will make 
a good fire. Here you can set a living 
tree afire by throwing a match in the 
debris at its base, and it will soon be a 
pillar of flame and after it falls will 
keep on burning until only impalpable 
ashes remain. But if you want a 
cooking or camp fire, select iron- 
wood or lignum-vite if available, 
because its coals will hold fire even 
longer than anthracite. I have known 
three batches of biscuits to be baked 
in a Dutch oven with only one set 
of coals on the cover. Sheep or an- 
telope steaks broiled over such coals 
are food for the gods. No other wood 
with which I am familiar burns 
longer. 

Gather dead limbs from the 
ground, make a windrow of longi- 
tudinal pieces ten feet or so long and 
set it afire in the middle, and you 
can lie down against an improvised 
windbreak and spend a_ comfortable 
night with no other covering than the 
clothes you are wearing, even in freezing 
weather. Do not try to chop ironwood, 
however, if you value your ax; break 
it by smashing one limb over another. 

In other than desert countries do not 
try to burn dead wood taken from the 
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FIRE 


By JOHN B. BURNHAM 


ground. Such wood is fit only for making 
smudges to keep off flies and mosquitoes. 
No matter how dry it seems, it will pro- 
duce no heat. All woods in contact with 
the ground absorb moisture by capillary 
attraction and are quickly dozed. Almost 
any green wood is superior for burning, 
though not suitable for starting a fire. 


OST of the oaks furnish splendid 

camp wood when seasoned. Even if 
you have not a man-sized ax, limbs and 
standing dead suckers or small trees, suffi- 
cient for a one-night camp, can be broken 
off by hand. And do not forget the old 
pine stumps which are full of gum and 
supply both kindling and fuel. Fat pine 
gives off a black though fragrant smoke, 
but it makes a hot and brilliant fire. 

In the great hard-wood areas of the 
North, maple, birch and beech are the 
stand-bys. White birch, however, is good 
camp wood only when burned green. 
When dead, it is practically always dozy, 
on accornt of the moisture-retaining 
qualities of its bark. Yellow or red birch 
has not this defect to the same degree. 
Dead, standing poplar or spruce, pine, 
hemlock or white cedar, any or all of the 
coniferous trees, make good fuel for hot 
though not long-lived fires, but one must 
watch out that the sparks from the wood 
do not burn his clothing. White cedar 
in particular goes off like a pack of fire- 
crackers. 

Still farther north all hardwood trees 
disappear, the last being the white birch, 
and spruce and willow become the avail- 
able fuels. Spruce grows in the river 
valleys all the way to the Arctic Ocean, 
and most of the draws and the side-hills 
in places, even on the arctic slope, have 
their willow thickets containing dead and 
seasoned fuel. In the intermediate sec- 
tion alder sometimes has to be burned 
for camp wood; but as it dozes quickly, 
it is better green than dry. On the coast 


The outdoorsman should know his trees and the burning qualities of different woods 
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itself driftwood, spruce stripped of its 
bark by its journey down the great rivers 
and water-seasoned, furnishes excellent 
fuel. 

On a pinch, Cassiope tetragona can be 
used to boil a pot of tea, or even to 
cook a meal. This so-called moss is a 
creeping evergreen vine which generally 
grows in thick masses in well-drained 
rolling foot-hills. When burning, it gives 
off a pleasant, fragrant odor and con- 
siderable heat, but it is a flash fire and 
goes out instantly if not constantly fed. 
Beware of Eskimo blubber cooking lamps: 
they give little heat, and they smoke with 
a vile and retching stink. 

In countries endowed with much rain- 
fall, a considerable quantity of kind- 
ling is required to start the fire. In the 
Adirondacks and similar localities an ax- 
split piece of dry spruce or white pine is 
shaved with a clasp-knife into long 
shavings, with the ends left attached to 
the core of the piece, like leaves on a 
stalk. Half a dozen or more sets are pre- 
pared, and one is lighfed with a match; 
the others are piled on top with finely 
split wood of the same character so that 
the flame may be transmitted to the 
larger pieces, which are added later on. 

The last thing before turning in for 
the night, campers who use this method 
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make up a batch of shavings for start- 
ing a fire in the morning. In the South 
fat pine is prepared in much the same 
way for a fire starter. In the sub-arctic 
wastes perhaps the commonest kindling 
used is the compact mass of interlaced 
twigs from the top of a dead spruce tree, 
crushed in the hands. 

Naturally, before building a fire in 
the snow, the place for it must first be 
trodden down or cleared of the snow 
and the surface covered with sticks of 
wood or bark to form a dry base. Pieces 
of the heavy bark of old red birch trees 
make excellent kindling for the small fire 
that is often made for boiling tea at the 
lunch hour. Hemlock, hickory and other 
kinds of bark are similarly used. 


HEREVER white birch is found a 
quick fire starter is available. In 
the temperate zone birch bark can readily 
be peeled from the tree during mild spells 
in every month of the year; but when the 
tree is hard frozen, it may be necessary 
to use the shedding bark, which curls on 
the tree like the feathers on a brahma 
chicken’s legs. Birch bark is one of the 
best kindlings known to start a fire in a 
heavy rain-storm, though it is advisable 
to keep as much of the downpour as pos- 
sible from the fire, by holding something 
above it until it gets a good start. 
Serviceable torches are also made from 
birch bark for use in 
traveling through the 
woods at night. As 
burning embers are con- 
tinually dropping off, 
however, such torches 
should be used only 
when there is snow on 
the ground or the coun- 
try is drenched with 
rain; otherwise a forest 
fire will be started. To 
make a torch, peel sev- 
eral sheets of bark, ten 
inches or so in width, 
from the circumference 
of a tree. Cut from a sapling a 
green stick a couple of feet long 
and split one end deeply. Roll 
one of the sheets of bark in a 
tight (Continued on page 63) 
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The Sierra Madre home of Coues deer—a big country 


(Cougs DEER 


A little-known species of white-tailed deer that furnishes top sport 


E were up in the main Sierra 

Madre, almost on the border be- 

tween Chihuahua and Sonora 

and about 150 miles below the 
International Boundary. An hour after 
leaving camp we were riding along the 
top of the ridge at the edge of the steep 
north face of the mountain. It was a fine, 
bracing November morning, the first day 
of our hunt, and we had just scrambled 
up over a little knoll when Ted stopped 
his horse almost in mid-stride. I stopped 
too. For a couple of minutes he sat mo- 
then his shoulders drooped in 
motioned me to 


tionless: 
disappointment as he 
come up 

“He was right there, not twenty yards 
down the slope,”’ Ted explained. “I didn’t 
want to move while he was looking at me 
Maybe he’s not quite as big as you want, 
but he’s a pretty nice buck. He’s not 
scared bad. You might get a chance to 
see him.” 

Leaving the horses, we cut diagonally 
down across the side-hill until we reached 
the brink of one of the little cafions that 
grooved its way down the mountain, and 
here Ted stopped again. Three or four 
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By GRANCEL FITZ 


steps behind him, I waited until a buck 
climbed into view and paused to look at 
us, a hundred yards away on the opposite 
edge of the cafion 

Very slowly I sat down, rested my el- 
bows on my knees and judged his head 
as best I could through the scope sight 
of my rifle. He seemed a very ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill specimen. 

“Come on down here,” Ted whispered. 

“T can see him all right,” I answered. 
‘“He’s too small.” 

Ted glanced dubiously at where I was 
sitting and then back to the deer. Just 
about that time the buck decided that 
he had seen enough. Into the brush he 
bounded, and right at his heels went 
three more. One of these, I had just time 
to see, carried a beautifully shaped head 
with ten big, upstanding points. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” I said in aston- 
ishment. “I didn’t know there were any 
others.” 

“T wanted you to come down beside 
me,” said Ted reproachfully when we 
gave up an attempt to find them again. 
“You could only see the little one. Well, 
don’t worry. There are plenty more.” 


He was right. This region at the ex- 
treme north end of the Blue Range 
hadn't been hunted in two years, and not 
an hour passed without bringing us sight 
of deer of some kind. Since we were 
right up on top, they were mostly bucks. 
Twice we jumped flocks of wild turkeys, 
and once I could have had a long running 
shot at them, but I wasn’t much inter- 
ested and didn’t want to disturb the 
country with a bombardment. 


EFORE we go farther it might be 

well to take time out and consider 
the characteristics of the buck we were 
pursuing. He is the smallest and the 
daintiest of North American big-game 
animals, and throughout his life he re- 
gards the world with a frown of per 
petual annoyance. This is due to a certain 
thickening of the skin above his eyes 
and, usually, to a darkening of the color 
across his brows, which heightens his 
expression of petulance. But aside from 
all this realism, when you get to know 
him you will understand that he has also 
the best of emotional reasons for look- 
ing that way. He is the least-known big- 
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game animal on the continent and one of 
the most badly named. He belongs to one 
of our oldest families, too, which makes 
it worse. 

First, he is called the Arizona white- 
tail, although he is much more numerous 
in Mexico, in both Chihuahua and Sono- 
ra. Notice is hereby served that to me he 
is Coues deer forevermore. Next, he has 
been described as being pale in color, as 
having few points to his antlers, and 
as scarcely ever reaching a weight of 
100 pounds, bucks being listed as aver- 
aging only 80 pounds. 

Now, if there is one thing calculated 
to make a little guy sore, it is to say 
that he is smaller than his real size. Joe 
Beecroft told me that in the district we 
were hunting he saw a buck actually 
weighed that went 128 pounds. Although 
we were unable to weigh one, we saw a 
lot of bucks down there; and if the big 
fellows didn’t average closer to Joe’s 
figure than the 100-pound mark, then 
I am a Chinese acrobat, which would 
be a shock to my relatives. 

Furthermore, these deer are not pale 
in color. In that district at least they are 
true Southern brunettes, darker than 
any other North American deer I have 
seen, either alive or in museums. Old 
bucks are darkest, a sort of pepper-and- 
salt gun-metal gray all the year round, 
and often the color of their faces actually 
approaches black. The gray has very 
little brown in it compared with the win- 
ter coat of the whitetail of the East, and 
also much less brown than either the 
mule deer or the Columbian blacktail. 


UT the worst slander of all concerns 

the number of points on the antlers. 
One buck on the Macho Range last fall 
became so annoyed at this that he ac- 
tually grew three horns. At least I cannot 
think of any other reason for his doing 
such a thing. This head I examined my- 
self, and they told me of another one a 
few years ago that had three horns on 
one side and one on the other, with 
points to spare. 

In mature bucks of the big Eastern 
whitetail species the commonest antler 
pattern shows four points on each side, 
and this is equally true of Coues deer. 
In both species a greater number of 
points is often found, but I have yet 
to discover any evidence that this is more 
frequent with the big whitetail than with 
his little Mexican cousin. Last fall I saw 
a Coues deer, killed by Charles M. 
Daniels, which had six long swordlike 
points on each antler of a beautifully 
symmetrical head, without the slightest 
ireakish character. 

No head of Coues deer has yet been 
reported with points equaling in num- 
ber some of the freak Eastern whitetails 
on record. But abnormalities of this sort 
have no particular significance, and they 
may very possibly occur with equal fre- 
quency in both animals, for it must be 
considered that the number of known 
heads of Coues deer is a tiny fraction 
of the available number of Eastern 
heads. So, all in all, it is unfair to the 
little fellow to say that he has few points, 


Ted decides to take a look, and he has 
plenty of country to practice on 


Coues Deer 


and it seems very safe to assume that 
the antlers of both species are identical 
in pattern. 

These injustices alone might well cause 
the little buck’s frown, but still another 
and greater insult has been offered him. 
Most hunters, including those who have 
pursued him, do not even know that he 
exists as a separate species, and a lot 
of them will deny it heatedly. As a re- 
sult, many of the finest heads of Coues 
deer have been unappreciated, and even 
thrown away, because the men who se- 
cured them had seen much larger heads 
of the other whitetail species and did 
not know the difference. This despite the 
fact that the little buck is a very distinct 
type. With his relatively larger ears and 
different expression, it would be much 
easier to distinguish a properly mounted 
head of Coues deer from the head of 
any other whitetail than it would be to 
tell the mounted head of a big Colum- 
bian blacktail from that of a small mule 
deer. 

Do not fail to take me seriously when 
I say that these deer always look irritat- 
ed, and do not be misled by the appear- 


ance of any mounted head you have seen. 
It is very doubtful if a single specimen 
has ever been properly mounted, as I 
know of no really competent taxidermist 
who has ever seen one alive. The heads 
of these little deer are, therefore, in- 
variably treated as if they were small 
examples of the Eastern whitetail, and 
the very pronounced difference in facial 
expression is completely lost. 


OMETHING of all this was in my 

mind when I told the late Prentiss 
Gray, a few months before his death, 
that the measurements he listed in the 
first edition of Records of North Amer- 
ican Big Game were hardly representa- 
tive and that the description of the spe- 
cies as he published it might stand some 
revision. He promptly explained that he 
had been able to get very little data on 
this animal, that the ten heads in the list 
included virtually all he had been able 
to find, and that he hoped by its pub- 
lication to stimulate interest so that he 
might get figures on more and possibly 
better specimens. Some weeks later, when 
he learned that I was going again to 
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Mexico, he deputized me to measure all 
the heads I could locate. 

“Time out” having expired, we might 
now go back to the first day of my hunt 
In the early afternoon Ted and I stopped 
for a while and ate our sandwiches. We 
had not yet found another buck big 
enough to tempt me. 

“You'd better take the next one we 
see, whether he has a big head or not,” 
Ted remarked. “The bacon would go 
better tonight with a piece of liver. We 
need camp meat.” 

“All right,” I agreed. 

Twenty minutes later I proceeded to 
miss a running shot at seventy yards and 
a second shot when the buck went 
through an opening at twice that dis- 
tance. These shots were not easy, and 
missing them didn’t disturb me any. 
Years ago I had learned that Eastern 
whitetails on the jump in thick brush 
were hard for me to hit, and on my first 
trip to Mexico I had found the same 
thing, only more so. The shots down 
there are often longer, and any kind of 
whitetail has a gift for taking full ad- 
vantage of cover. When one of those 
little fellows starts bouncing around in 
the pine brush or the live-oaks, two or 
three hundred yards away on the oppo- 
site side-hill, he needs more shooting 
than any other ani- 
mal I ever saw. 

We had not rid- 
den very much far- 
ther when we went 
over the top of an- 
other ridge, and 
there, at the upper 
end of a little glade, 
stood a small buck 
with perhaps three 
points to each antler. 
He was about sixty 
yards away. 

“There is our 
piece of meat,” Ted 
whispered. 


| AKING the rifle 

from its scab- 
bard, I dismounted 
and aimed for the 
shoulder, but didn't 
shoot. The little buck 
just stood there. 
Standing broadside, 
he regarded me with 
bright curiosity, and 
through my tele- 
scope sight, which is 
never taken off, he 
looked as big as an 
elk. Surprised at his tameness, I low- 
ered the rifle and started walking straight 
toward him. The thought of scaring 
him didn’t bother me at all. He was 
right out in the open, presenting the 
easiest sort of offhand shot, and I felt 
fully confident that I could get him 
even if he started turning handsprings. 
He didn’t, though. He stayed nice and 
still. 

Only forty yards away from him I was 
confronted with a little rise of the ground. 
The buck began to show signs of ner- 
vousness. Here was an opportunity to 
test the unfamiliar 110-grain high-speed 
cartridges with which my .30-06 was 
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loaded; so instead of shooting him off- 
hand through the neck, I sat down and 
very carefully aimed at his heart. Ted, 
who had seen me shoot a centered 2%- 
inch group at 100 yards when we checked 
the zero of my scope a couple of days 
before, now took off his gloves, got out 
his knife and prepared to dismount. 


N my sitting position the buck was 

obscured below the knees by the tiny 
ridge between us, and on this ridge was 
growing some tall grass which had heads 
something like wheat. As I started a slow 
trigger squeeze one of these grass-heads, 
waving in the light cross wind, blew over 
in front of the picket of my scope. Then 
and there I qualified for admission to 
the inner circle of thirty-third-degree 
nitwits. 

In unthinking annoyance, without 
stopping the trigger squeeze, I moved 
the picket around and over the interven- 
ing grass-head, and the rifle went off, 
pointed a good foot over the deer’s back. 
I was so dumbfounded by the dawning 
knowledge of what I had done that I 
simply sat there open-mouthed and 


watched the buck run away. 

“You shot over him,” Ted advised me 
in a strange, strained voice. 

“Yes,” I managed to reply. “I know.” 





The first buck, which was killed for the pot 


For the next hour I was silent and 
morose, chewing the bitter cud of em- 
barrassment, not to say chagrin, until 
Ted stopped again to point out a very 
decent meat buck feeding unconcernedly 
175 yards below us on the steep moun- 
tainside. Half-way down to him a great 
yellow pine had fallen, forming a natural 
breastwork and a perfect place from 
which to shoot. 

“We ought to be able to slip down to 
that tree easy enough,” Ted advised. 

“No,” I said firmly, still gnashing my 
teeth inwardly. “What I’m going to do 
is sit right down and kill him from here.” 

That is what I did, but as the shot 





echoed among the mountains my ex- 
perience of the morning was repeated. 
Four more bucks jumped up and dashed 
away, and one of them, I realized, as he 
disappeared, carried a really big rack with 
beams seventeen or eighteen inches in 
length. They had been lying down in a 
little grassy swale, and had we done the 
sensible thing and stalked down to the 
fallen pine we hardly could have missed 
seeing them. 

“Now listen, you fat-headed imbecile,” 
I told myself when the big buck was 
gone, “you have come a long way to col- 
lect a good head of one of these things. 
They are just as legitimate a species of 
North American big game as an Alaskan 
moose. Your confounded vanity cost you 
that fine trophy. From now on, when you 
see one buck, find out whether or not 
his gang is with him. Cut out the foolish- 
ness and get down to serious business!” 

We packed the buck I had killed to 
the top of the ridge, photographed him 
and measured him. He carried the typical 
four points on each side, and the antlers 
were big enough to put him in fifth place 
in the record list as published in Records 
of North American Big Game. His head, 
by the way, is now in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History (New York), 
and the official measurements show a 
beam length of 1354 
inches, but we knew 
that he was just an 
average specimen on 
the small side, rec- 
ords or no records. 


HEN we ar- 

rived at camp, 
we closed the books 
for the day with one 
buck killed, two 
bucks missed and a 
total of forty deer 
seen, two with really 
good heads at which 
I did not shoot. 

In country that 
has not been hunted 
for some time, more 
game is often found 
on the first day than 
on any one day later. 
At first the animals 
wait long enough to 
make sure what you 
are; but in the days 
that follow, when 
they hear you com- 
ing they are likely to 
move away before 
you can catch sight 
of them. Our second day turned uptwenty- 
nine, none of them big enough to shoot. 

The middle of that morning we stopped 
to listen to the howling of lobo wolves 
on the next mountain. Often enough I 
have heard wolves at night in Canada 
but this was the first time I had ever 
heard their hunting cry in broad daylight. 
Six times in the next ten days we heard 
them, once fairly close, but we were 
never lucky enough to get a shot. 

It is interesting to note that, while the 
big Canadian wolves can be definitely 
classed as harmless to man, the Chihua- 
hua lobos may be dangerous. During the 
Villa revolution (Continued on page 87 
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RECORD FISH 


Winners in the Florida Large-Mouth Black Bass Division are lusty fish 


PPARENTLY 1935 was a banner 
year for Florida large-mouth 
black bass, as the entries in that 
division of the Field & Stream 

Prize Fishing Contest show that not only 
was the first-prize winner a particularly 
fine fish—16 pounds 5 ounces—but the 
other place winners brought the average 
weight above any previous year since the 
Florida and Southern Divisions were 
separated in 1932. A comparison 
of all of the entries to 1935 re- 
veals that last year not only pro- 
duced the largest average weight 
of the five prize-winners but also 
the largest average throughout all 
entries and the largest number of 
Florida largemouths ever entered 
in a Field & Stream Contest. One 
of the remarkable features was 
that there were more than thirty 
entries exceeding 10 pounds in 
weight in the Florida Largemouth 
Division. 

To most people, this would in- 
dicate that there must be a tre- 
mendous supply of fine large- 
mouths in Florida, but to me and 
to most anglers who believe in 
looking ahead a few years it in- 
dicates something entirely differ- 
ent. It is inconceivable that any 
one state could produce as many 
large bass as that in one year and 
continue to do so. In other words, 
it indicates that a tremendous 
number of fishermen took enor- 
mous numbers of fish. 

This is not to be wondered at 
when you consider the amount of 
advertising which Florida bass fishing 
has received during the last few years. 
As a result, thousands of tourists go to 
Florida each winter to catch bass and 
many are out fishing every fine day they 
are in the South. 

Not so long ago I received a letter 
from a reader who stated that he con- 
sidered himself an expert on Florida bass 
fishing and, to substantiate his claim, 
said that he had fished almost every day 
for five months of each year for the last 
six years. Yes, I suppose he could be 
called an expert; but unless he returns 
most of his catch to the water, will there 
be any bass for his children to catch? 

Last week I received a letter from an 
ardent fisherman—a contributor to 
Fietp & StrEaM—saying that the fishing 
has been so poor around Orlando that he 
had not been out for more than a month. 

One of the unfortunate things about 
the Florida tourist season is that it co- 
incides with the largemouth spawning 
season, and under the laws of that state 
the closing of the bass season is con- 
trolled by local option in the various 
counties. The result is easily imagined— 
the tourists and the real-estate interests 


By SETH BRIGGS 


generally win. According to the latest 
records in my possession, two counties 
have a closed season of sixty days on 
black bass, while in a third county one 
river is closed to fishing for the same pe- 
riod of time. The county commissioners 
may close any county not to exceed sixty 
days during the spawning season of black 
bass. Out of Florida’s forty-five coun- 
ties, only three have a closed season. 























H. R. Brush and his two big bass. The 16-pound 


5-ounce first-prize winner is on the left 


Congratulations to thgse three counties! 

Every time a bass is taken from a 
spawning bed, it means that from 2,000 
to 10,000 eggs or fry are left to the gentle 
mercy of their natural enemies, which 
are legion. The bass is one of the few 
species that protect the beds until the 
fry can take care of themselves. 


NDER the state law, it is unlawful 
to take fish from a spawning bed. 
Theoretically, this is supposed to protect 
spawning fish, but actually it is a law 
that cannot be enforced, as it is impos- 
sible to prove that a certain fish was 
taken from a bed unless a warden saw 
it taken. There is only one way to pro- 
tect spawning bass, and that is a closed 
season, with possession of bass during 
that time an evidence of violation. If 
the Florida fishermen of today want their 
sons to enjoy good bass fishing in the 
future, they must see that the control of 
the closed season is taken over by the 
state and out of the hands of the coun- 
ties and real-estate interests. 
Now let’s go back to the 1935 Prize 
Fishing Contest. First place went to 
H. R. Brush, who landed a 16-pound 


5-ounce largemouth in Withlacoochee 
River on December 22, 1935. Remember 
what I said last month about late en- 
tries? This fish was 31 inches long and 
23 inches in girth. Mr. Brush used a 
Shakespeare rod, a Pflueger Akron reel 
and a 30-pound Cortland line with a 
Heddon Flap Tail on the business end. 

Catching the largest bass of the year 
would be enough for most fishermen, but 
Mr. Brush decided he liked it; so 
he kept right on fishing and pro- 
ceeded to land a second large- 
mouth—one that weighed 14 pounds 
8 ounces. Here’s what he has to 
say about these two fine fish: 


a6: HE weather was fair, but the 

air was a little cold when we 
arrived at the Withlacoochee Riv- 
er about six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of December 22. We got in 
the boat and started out for our 
day’s sport. 

“Guy Reynolds started the ball 
rolling by landing a three-pound 
bass. Before the rest of us had 
even a strike, Guy made a beau- 
tiful cast over by some logs, and 


The second-prize winner, weighing 15 
pounds 2 ounces, taken by S. H. Hilliard 


one of those old mossbacks grabbed it 
and went off with the bait and ten or 
twelve feet of line before he knew what 
it was all about. 

“We drifted on down the river, and I 
caught a couple of two-pound bass. By 
this time we had come to a dead river, 
or small lake, into which we turned. As 
it started to rain, we stopped and put 
on raincoats, before the bottom fell out, 
as is often the case in this locality. 

“We had only (Continued on page 83) 
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EEL-GRASS 


HAT do the increasingly enthu- 

siastic reports of the return of 

the eel-grass mean? Do the beds, 

sO promising in the spring, con- 

tinue to produce leaves, stems and seeds 
through the summer and fall to be of signif- 
icance as food for migratory waterfowl ? 

These are questions in the mind of 
Charles E. Renn of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, Woods Hole, 
Mass., and Harvard University. After a 
tour of the Eastern coast-line, studying 
the present condition of the eel-grass, he 
sees little reason for optimism. 

In specimens of the plant taken from 
various eel-grass beds 
located from Narragan- 
sett Bay, R. I., to Great 
say, N. J., and from 
Chesapeake Bay in 
Maryland and Casco 
Bay, Maine, Mr. Renn 
found the Labyrinthula, 
a spindle-shaped para- 
site, uniformly present. 
“This parasite,” Mr. 
Renn states, “persists 
everywhere on the At- 
lantic Coast,” but why 
they should “suddenly 
become effective in de- 
stroying the eel-grass is 
beyond us.” 

He feels that while 
“the present balance in 
the relation of parasite 
and plant continues, we 
cannot expect rapid re- 
turn of the eel-grass 
over the great areas for- 
merly occupied by the 
plant.” In some sections 
‘fairly good beds are 
maintained in the face of heavy infection. 
‘The plants produce an abundance of seed, 
but apparently very few spring growths 
arise from this source.” 

While varying theories concerning the 
cause of the eel-grass disaster have been 
advanced, the exact cause has not yet 
been determined. Various types of micro- 
scopic organisms and parasites have been 
named—protozoa, mycetozoa, fungi—a 
change in the currents of the Gulf Stream 
bringing minute marine organisms up from 
southern waters, and even the position of 
the moon has been blamed. Each of these 
has its stanch supporters, but none as yet 
has been proved. 

Clarence Cottam is optimistic. In his 
position in charge of Food Habits Re- 
search of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, he has followed the course of this 
scourge since its beginning. He considers 
it a disaster of major importance. 

“Never in botanical history,” he states, 
‘has there been such rapid destruction of 
a plant. The chestnut blight was sluggish 
in comparison.” 

3ut Mr. Cottam still feels that there has 
been an improvement in the general situa- 
tion, and particularly in regions of reduced 
salinity of the waters. Past history indi- 
cates that there have been other periods of 
eel-grass scarcity. While this is appar- 
ently the most violent and extreme epi- 
demic, there is still reason to hope that the 


1) 


plant will eventually stage a come-back. 

Mr. Renn would like to have the sports- 
men of the country give him “detailed 
observations of the eel-grass situation in 
their various localities.” 


CROW DAMAGE 
ROWS damage farm crops as well 


as eggs and young of wildlife, ac- 
cording to George H. Garrison of Delphi, 


Indiana. And he provides graphic proof 
of the statement in the accompanying 
photo. 


What's more, game birds and animals 
are frequently credited with the damage 
done by the crows. In several cases where 





This damage to the corn crop of an Indiana farmer was done by crows 


Mr. Garrison showed this photograph and 
stated that this damage was the work 
of crows, farmers have admitted that they, 
too, had suffered such loss and had laid it 
at the door of game. 

Here is another place where farmers 
and sportsmen can codperate to mutual 
advantage. Control the crow, and save 
crops and wildlife. 


UNFIT FOR AGRICULTURE 


VER 100,000 square miles of United 

States land consist of swamps and 
bogs rendering it unfit for agriculture.” 
This statement appeared in a recent issue 
of one of our farm journals. Agriculture 
and the country at large may well be 
thankful that there is still that much land 
left in swamps and bogs. It is not nearly 
enough for the needs of the country. More 
than 156,000 square miles of such land 
have already been drained and “reclaimed” 
for questionably profitable agriculture and 
its original and natural purpose in land 
economy totally destroyed. 

Today, in our soil-conservation pro- 
grams, our flood-control and our drought- 
relief programs, ie are attempting to 
make amends with Nature for our earlier 
prodigality in the use, or misuse, of 
swamps and bogs and other land resources. 
There is no need to review these misuses 
in these columns again. They have been 


aired repeatedly. But we are duly thankful 
there are still 100,000 square miles of 
swamps and bogs in this country. 

On September 22, 23 and 24 there con- 
vened in the National Capital an Upstream 
Engineering Conference, sponsored by the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the 
U. S. Forest Service, and attended by a 
distinguished body of engineers and con- 
servationists. Nearly six hundred took the 
trouble to register, and these came from 
every state in the Union except Maine, 
Florida and Idaho. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
bring together engineers and engineering 
data relating to various phases of water 
and soil conservation, in- 
cluding conservation of 
swamps and bogs and re- 
tarding the course of the 
“raindrop to the sea,” 
holding it back on the 
land for the benefit of 
agriculture and other 
purposes. While rela- 
tively little new in en- 
gineering science was 
offered, the opportunity 
for engineers and others 
interested in the varying 
phases of the subject to 
get together, exchange 
experiences and compare 
notes and techniques was 
of inestimable value. 

One of those attend- 
ing was the chief engi- 
neer of a_ well-known 
soap manufacturing con- 
cern. Alarm over his 
water supply was the 
reason for his presence. 
He stated that they were 
losing their water-level 
at the rate of one foot per year. It has 
dropped from a height of fifty feet to thirty 
feet, and something must be done. 

France sent Albert Magnein, Inspector 
General of the Administration of Waters 
and Forests. He told of their approach 
to this problem, which seems to be common 
to the civilization of the progressive white 
man everywhere. In France and other 
parts of Europe, a system of alternate 
land and water farming has been de- 
veloped. 

A farmer floods a section of his property 
by means of low dykes and dams forming 
ponds of 2 to 700 acres and averaging 
about 80 acres. After a short time, plants 
and animals develop which serve abun- 
dantly as fish food. Small fish are stocked, 
and a valuable piscatorial crop is raised. 
The minimum yield is said to be about 
100 pounds per acre. It costs the farmer 
nothing, and his land is being constantly 
improved. 

After two years under water the land is 
returned to farming and the water drawn 
off. Water is conserved, land improved for 
agriculture, and injurious insects con- 
trolled. This is a lesson which Dr. George 
W. Field, one of our foremost aquatic bi- 
ologists, has been preaching ever since his 
return from a study of these problems in 
Europe many years ago. 

And so, instead of bemoaning the fact 
that there are still 100,000 square miles of 
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DEVELOPMENTS «2 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


“swamps and bogs . . . unfit for agricul- 
ture” in the Unite d States, more of this 
type of land should be cre ated and utilized 
with intelligence. 


NATIONAL BASS TOURNAMENT 


CHANGE in the dates of the Na- 

tional Fresh-Water Bass Tourna- 
ment has recently been announced. The 
tournament will be held between the dates 
of December 15 and February 15, instead 
of January 10 to March 10 as heretofore, 
at Leesburg, Florida. 

The reason for this is biological, the 
committee announces. The spawning sea- 
son of the bass begins in late February, 
and it is believed that by concluding the 
tournament prior to this season some 
measure of protection to spawning bass 
will be afforded. 


GOUTY SQUIRRELS 


ORE West Virginians hunt squirrels 

than any other kind of game, ac- 
cording to the Conservation Commission 
of the Mountain State. Considering the 
mountainous and forested nature of the 
state, this is not so surprising as at first 
it might appear. 

Reports indicate that this year the 
squirrel crop will be spotty, varying with 
the food supply. Food is scarce in some 
sections, abundant in others. 

This is a healthy condition which will 
prevent such degeneration as has come to 
the golden-mantled ground-squirrels of the 
Crater Lake National Park in Oregon. 
These squirrels have allowed themselves 
to become increasingly dependent, year 
after year, upon the hand-outs of tourists, 
according to the National Park Service. 
The best peanuts the market affords, cake, 
popcorn and other delicacies, provided 
without the slightest exertion on the 
squirrels’ part, have reduced these iazy 
creatures to gouty gourmands. They now 
suffer from a painful inflammatory malady 
which in humans is known as gout. 

It is a mistaken kindness to feed wild 
animals except in dire emergency. Let 
them rustle their own and stay well, strong 
and able. Don’t make them easy prey for 
their natural enemies. 


PUBLIC FISHING 


IGHTY-ONE miles of some of the 

“best trout-fishing streams in the 
state” have recently been acquired from 
their owners for perpetual public fishing, 
according to New York’s Conservation 
Commissioner, Lithgow Osborne. An ap- 
propriation of $100,000 by the 1935 Legis- 
lature made this possible. 

Both banks of these streams are in- 
cluded, in reality making 162 miles of 
stream-bank. While this | may seem a con- 
siderable mileage, only a fraction of the 
appropriation has been “utilized to date. 
It is expected that over 400 miles of fish- 
ing streams, heretofore closed, will be 
forever opened to public fishing by this 
appropriation. That is, of course, 800 
miles of stream- -bank. 

the program is one of mutual advantage 
to the sportsman and the landowner. The 
Sportsman will get more and better fish- 


By 
C. M. PALMER, Jr. 


Editor 


ing, without the danger of trespass. But 
the landowner will benefit by the improve- 
ments to be made by the Conservation De- 
partment. 

The state proposes to do a considerable 
amount of improvement work on these 
streams. Channels will be deepened, and 
pools created by the construction of dams; 
springs will be cleaned ; spawning grounds 
created and protected, and stream-banks 
guarded against erosion by riprapping, 
construction of walls and the planting of 
trees and protective vegetation. Other 
means of improving the natural production 
of fish in these streams, in order that they 
may stand up under the exceptionally 
heavy fishing expected, will be undertaken. 

Approaches to the streams will be 
limited to designated entrances, and stiles 
will be built over fences to protect private 
property. Extra patrols will also be pro- 
vided. 

The landowners also have their eyes on 
potential future business amonz the fish- 
ing fraternity. In fact, in many cases the 
owners of these properties were eager to 
sign over to the state perpetual fishing 
rights for the public just because of the 
tourist business that the public fishing 
waters will attract. 


STOCKMEN SYMPATHETIC 


a LDLIFE cannot be preserved 
without the support of the stock- 
man and the farmer,” is the statement of 
Robert M. French of Okanegan, Wash- 
ington, in the American Cattle Producer. 
“The stockman is just as true a sports- 
man as his friends from the city. What he 
wants is a program of game and live stock. 
When the farmer and the sportsman get 
together and work out their difficulties, 
then a lasting game program can be 
worked out.” 
True enough, codperation is impera- 
tive. It must be a case of give and take 


on the part of both hunter’ and farmer. 

And right in the neighboring state of 
Oregon, we learn from the Ontario Argus, 
the stockmen are taking a sympathetic at- 
titude toward wildlife in their plans for 
range management. 

At a recent meeting to discuss the prob- 
lem of conserving and further developing 
the grazing resources of Oregon District 
No, 3 for the use of live stock, the Board 
of Advisers recognized an “equal re- 
sponsibility with reference to wildlife.” 
They believe that it is possible to correlate 
the problem of range management for 
live stock and wildlife in such a way as to 
increase wildlife materially, both in num- 
bers and in kinds. 

In adopting a program designed to 
benefit wildlife and stock simultaneously, 
the Board admitted the desirability of 
having in the future the counsel and as- 
sistance of agencies viewing wildlife and 
game management from a wide angle. The 
program includes the development of 
storage facilities for water by the con- 
struction of small dams and reservoirs. 
Where possible, a half acre or more around 
springs will be fenced for the protection 
of cover for sage hens, grouse and other 
species. 

It is recommended that small patches of 
cover be left uncut around meadows and 
along ditches for pheasants, sage grouse 
and other birds. Eradication of predators 
and control of rodents, along with vigor- 
ous enforcement of game laws, are speci- 
fied. The antelope population is to be pre- 
served, and in considering the grazing re- 
sources of the district provision is to be 
made for year-round food for the antelope 
and other big game. 

Lastly, it is stated that the Board de- 
sires to codperate with all sportsmen, in- 
dividually or through their organizations, 
looking to the development of a code of 
ethics which will recognize the rights of 
wildlife, observation of the game laws and 
the preservation of the ranchers’ property. 

On the face of it, things certainly look 
good for the wildlife in Oregon District 
No. 3. With the general development of 
this harmonious attitude throughout the 
country, better days are ahead. 
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T is human nature (vanity) to want 
to make photographs of ourselves with 
unusually successtul bags of game and 
fish. And yet, after twenty years of 
rather wide and successful experiences in 
hunting and fishing from Siberia to 
Cuba, the janitor of this page finds him- 
self enjoying most, those photographs 
which he has made of wild game (that 
was not killed) ; dogs with which I have 
enjoyed pleasant days afield—and most 
everything but the pictures of “me and the 
game I killed.” In fact, on the wall of 
my office, over my desk, there are nine- 
teen enlargements of photographs I have 
taken throughout my checkered ‘career. 
These have been select- 
ed over a period of years 
and given the place of 
honor. Not a single one 
is of dead game. (Off in 
a corner of the room 
are three photographs of 
my best trophies. ) 
Take another look at 
the picture reproduced 
in the center of this 
page. It is of “Chum,” 
who is the pride of H. 
V. Gates of South Ohio, 
Nova Scotia. I shot my 
limit of woodcock over 
Chum. Yet to me this 
picture means far more 
in pleasant reminiscences 
than any I might have 
of a string of timber- 
doodles hanging around 
my neck. I have learned, 
also, that this same atti- 
tude is held by most of 
my friends whose expe- 
rience in hunting and 
fishing is the widest. 


Ques. How are mo- 
vies made in which a train, auto or other 
fast-moving vehicle comes racing straight 
into the lens of the camera—apparently 
striking it? I realise this is trick photog- 
raphy, but can you tell me just how it 
is done? (W. F.) 


Ans. There are two routine ways of mak- 
ing movie scenes to which you refer. 
Hollywood cameramen resort to these 
periodically, especially in producing com- 
edies. There is, however, nothing particu- 
larly difficult about it and you can do the 
same with either a 16-mm. camera or one 
that takes standard-size film. The most 
effective method is to use a _ mirror, 
preferably of a size not smaller than 3 
feet by 4 feet. Set this in the path of the 
object to be filmed and set up your camera 
in such a way that you can photograph 
the on-rushing vehicle as it speeds past 
you from the rear and strikes the mirror. 
(Note: Although the janitor of this page 
has made films in this way, he does not 
recommend the making of such scenes as a 
general pastime for his readers who are 
not heavily insured.) 

The other method of producing the 
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ASK ME! —: 


How to take better photographs when you are — 
hunting, fishing and camping — 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN ; 


same effect is to have the vehicle standing 
right up against the camera and quickly 
go into rapid reverse, while the film also 
is taken in reverse-action. To produce 
reverse-action with a spring-driven hand 
camera, just hold it upside down while 
the scene is being photographed. 

You can also put your spring-driven 
hand camera on the ground in such a way 
that the vehicle can pass over it without 
striking the camera. 


Ques. What filter used with panchroma- 
tic film produces the most artistic results 
for pictures made in the fields and woods 
in the fall of the year when there is a 





A picture of your favorite dog on point is worth more than “the limit” of 
birds hanging around your neck. See text 


brown and red 


(C. a Oe? 


predominance of yellow, 
colors in the foliage? 


Ans. I suggest you use a “G” filter, pro- 
vided there is good sunlight. This applies 
to either stills or movies. 


Ques. Will you recommend a good book 
on photography which presents the sub- 
ject fairly, completely and yet can be 
readily understood by a beginner? 


(E. R. R.) 


Ans. One of the most comprehensive 
and up-to-date books on the subject is 
“Elementary Photography,” by Neblette, 
3rehm & Priest, published by The Mac- 
millan Company. It covers pinhole and 
other cameras, picture taking, developing, 
printing, enlarging, lantern slide making, 
photography with a microscope, etc., all 
presented authoritatively, yet in language 
that a layman can understand. 


Ques. What are the advantages of a 
“fast” lens? (L. McD. Jr.) 


Ans. There are several important ad- 


w 
¥ . 






vantages of having a fast lens in your 
camera ; i. e., it permits taking better pic- 
tures of all sorts under conditions when 
the light value is poor and inferior photo- 
graphs would be the result if the lens 
were a slower one. It also permits sharply 
photographing rapidly moving objects 
that require a very fast shutter exposure, 
which is not possible with a slow lens. 
For instance, if you want to photograph 
a flying duck, the exposure should not be 
less than 1/300 of a second. The light 
value may require an aperture of, say, 
f. 3. 5 to get a good picture. If the largest 
aperture permissible with your lens hap- 
pens to be only f. 6. 3, you would not be 

able to get the picture. 


Ques. | have followed 
your advice in making 
glossy prints of my 
photographs, but have 
had difficulty. When I 
take the prints off the 
tin, some of them have 
dull spots. What is the 
reason for this? 


(A Ce 


Ans. Your trouble is 
apparently the result of 
air bubbles between the 
print and the metal 
ferrotype plate. Be sure 
to have the tin perfectly 
clean and wet when the 
wet prints are placed on 
it. Then be sure to have 
the prints pressed very 
firmly down on the tin 
before leaving them to 
dry. You can procure an 
inexpensive rubber roller 


with which to press 
down the prints and 
eliminate the excess 


water. When dry, the prints should peel 
off very readily. Do not try to force the 
drying process by placing the tin too close 
to a source of heat. An electric fan is very 
effective. 


Ques. Some of my choice plate nega- 
tives were recently broken during the 
process of my family’s moving the home 
furnishings. I have prints of most of these 
pictures, although of some I do not. First, 
can I have negatives made from the 
prints; and secondly, is it worth while 
trying to piece together the broken plates? 

(B. K.) 


Ans. It will be possible for you to 
have copy negatives made from the prints. 
If you have this done by a first-class work- 
man it is probable that these will be every 
bit as good as the prints from which they 
were made. I also suggest that you piece 
together the broken plates, binding them 
between very thin and clear pieces 0 
glass; make prints; have the lines fe 
moved by an expert ; and copy. Film nega- 
tives are more satisfactory, and far less o 
a hazard than glass negatives. 
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From this Christmas on 
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OR only $34.50, you buy a movie 
camera that’s as simple to use as 
a Brownie — yet so fine that you'll 
hardly believe your eyes when you 
see the movies— your movies—on 
the screen. 

Ciné-Kodak Eight has changed 
the world’s ideas of home movie 
costs. It gives you 20 to 30 black- 
and-white movie scenes—each as 
long as the average newsreel scene 
—on a roll of film costing $2.25, 
hinished, ready to show. 


Think of what it will mean to 


OWn HO01EJ 


have real movies of the children 
as they grow—of the important 
days—of the trips and vacations— 
of this Christmas season itself... 

You’re thinking over the big gift 
for Christmas— what can compare 
in instant appeal and lasting en- 
joyment with Ciné-Kodak Eight? 




























Your Ciné-Kodak dealer will gladly 
show you the Eight and examples 
of the movies it makes... Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


This film alone gives you 
movies in full color—no 
accessories needed 


With Kodachrome Film, Ciné-Kodak 
Eight makes movies in gorgeous full 
color—as easily as in black-and-white. 
No accessories are needed for either 
camera or projector. The film alone does 
everything. Your Ciné-Kodak dealer 
has some wonderful Kodachrome reels 
that he will be glad to show you. 
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Proves YOU Should Shoot 


Y EAR after year Western proves it is the World’s Champion Ammunition! 
Again in 1936 an avalanche of Western wins proved its greater uniformity and 
accuracy! Western Ammunition is used by a big majority of the nation’s best shots! 


It has helped them to win the lion’s share o 


the major national ae 
le 


The patented, exclusive features of Western shot shells and cartridges will ena 
YOU to shoot better and get more sport out of your shooting. 


1936 GRAND AMERICAN TRAPSHOOTING CLASSIC 


Vandalia, Ohio « 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
Winner: B. F. Cheek, Clinton, Ind. Score: 98x100. 
(94x100 in shoot-off.) 
Second: Henry Bush, Eaton, Ill. Score: 98x100. (93x100 
in shoot-off.) 
Fourth: J. H. Hinklin, Marion, Ohio. Score: 97x100. 
Fifth: H. H. Smith, Troy, Ohio. Score: 96x100. 
Sixth: W. Horton, Moose Lake, Minn. Score: 96x100. 
Seventh: Dr. H. H. Cole, Springfield, Ill. Score: 96x100. 
Eighth: B. Roller, Richmond, Ind. Score: 96x100. 


AMATEUR CLAY TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
Winner: Joe F. Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Score: 199x200. 
(75x75 in shoot-off.) 
Second: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Score: 199x200. 
(74x75 in shoot-off.) 
AMATEUR DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: Joe F. Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohic. His score of 
96x100 tied world record. 


Second: (Class “‘A’’) Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich. Score: 
93x100. 
Second: (Class “B’’) Ora Ax, Jasonville, Ind. Score: 
88x100. 
HIGH ON ALL TARGETS 


Winner: Joe F. Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Score: 
881x900. A new modern G. A. H. record. 


Second: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Score: 869x900. 
WOMEN’S AMATEUR CLAY TARGET 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: Mrs. Lela M. Hall, Strasburg, Mo. Score: 
196x200. A new women’s record for the event. 


Second: Mrs. Marie Kautzky Grant, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
Score: 195x200. Three points above old record. 
WOMEN’S LONG RUN OF G. A. H. 
Winner: Mrs. Lela M. Hall, Strasburg, Mo. 117 straight. 
A new G. A. H. ground record for women. 
VANDALIA OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Joe F. Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Score: 198x200. 


VANDALIA OPEN HANDICAP 


Winner: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Score: 97x100 


* from 25 yards. (24x25 in shoot-off.) 
Second: E. L. Hawkins, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Score: 97x100. 


CLASS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Class AA: Winner: Joe F. Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. 
Score: 200x200. The only 200 straight at the 
1936 Grand American. 


Third: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Score: 198x200. 


Western—World’s Cha mpion Ammunition! 


August 21 to 28 
Class A: Winner: L. C. Turnock, Cleveland, Ohio, Score: 
197x200. (50x50 in shoot-off.) 


Second: E. L. Hawkins, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Score: 197x200. 
(49x50 in shoot-off.) 


Class D: Winner: Otto Kiehl, ioe Kansas. Score: 
192x200. (24x25 in shoot-off. 


Class E: Winner: Jason A. Imes, Chicago, Ill. Score: 
189x200. (23x25 in shoot-off.) 
CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS RACE 


Winner: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Score: 196x200. 
(50x50 in shoot-off.) 


Second: Ralph M. Jenkins, Orleans, Ind. Score: 196x200. 
(49x50 in shoot-off.) 
G. A. H. PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
Winner: E. L. Hawkins, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Score: 97x10. 
Second: E. E. Addy, Springfield, Ohio. Score: 96x100. 


JUNIOR CLAY TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Homer Clark, Jr., Alton, Ill. Score: 97x10. 
Second: Otto Kiehl, Pittsburg, Kansas. Score: 96x100. 


HIGH ON ALL 16-YARD TARGETS 
Winner: Joe F. Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Score: 595x600. 
Second: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Score: 593x600. 

HIGH PROFESSIONAL—16-YARD TARGETS 
Second: Karl Maust, Columbus, Ohio. Score: 589x600. 


HUSBAND-AND-WIFE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winners: Mr. and Mrs. Roy Meadows, Des Moines, Ia 
Score: 374x400. 


SECOND NATIONAL SKEET 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
St. Louis, Missouri—September 15 to 19 
NAT’L. ALL-AROUND CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Billy Clayton, Calvin, Okla. Score: 530x550. 


NAT'L. SUB-SMALL GAUGE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Billy Clayton, Calvin, Okla. Score: 95x100. 


NAT'L. PROFESSIONAL ALL-GAUGE, 20-GAUGE 
and SUB-SMALL GAUGE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Winner of all three: Ed Lindsey, Paris, Tex. So 
241x250; 97x100 and 86x100 respectively: 
NAT'L. CLASS ‘A’? SUB-SMALL GAUGE 
Winner: Henry B. Joy, Jr., Detroit, Mich. Score: 90x00. 


NAT'L. CLASS “A” JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Bobbie Parker, Tulsa, Okla. Score: 875100. 
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Championship Ammunition 


HUDELSON 


CAMP PERRY NATIONAL RIFLE and PISTOL MATCHES 


Camp Perry, Ohio—August 24 to September 12 


WIMBLEDON CUP MATCH 

1,000 Yards—1593 Entries 
Winner: Marine Gunner Henry P. Crowe. Score: 100 
(19 V’s). Western .300 H & H Magnum Special 
Match Ammunition—also used by all but one 

of the first ten in the Wimbledon. 
Second: . —_ R. Wilson, U. S. Infantry Team. 

ore: 


: 100. 
Third: Sgt. August Runge, U. S. Infantry Team. Score: 


100. 

Fourth: Sgt. Henry M. Bailey, U. S. Marine Corps 
Team. Score: 100. 

Fifth: Capt. P. E. Conradt, U. S. Marine Corps Team. 


Score: 100. 
Sixth: Corp. E. S. Stallknecht, U. S. Marine Corps Team. 
Score: 100. 


Seventh: Corp. J. B. Christopher, U. S. Marine Corps 
; ‘eam. Score: 100. 

Eighth: Sgt. Edward V. Seeser, U. S. Marine Corps Team. 
: Score: 100. Western .30-’06 Match Ammunition. 

Ninth: Wallie A. Burnham, Wash. Civ. Team. Score: 100. 

Tenth: Sgt. Robert L. Speers, U. S. Inf. Team. Score: 100. 


HERRICK TROPHY TEAM MATCH 
; 1,000 Yards—87 Entries 
Winners: U. S. Marine Corps Team. Score: 789. 
Second: U. S. Infantry Team. Score: 775. 


CROWELL TROPHY MATCH 
[ 600 Yards—1534 Entries 
Winner: Paul Goulden, U. S. C’st. Gd. Team. Score: 50. 


PRESIDENT’S MATCH 
. *200, 600 and 1,000 Yards 
Winner: Corp. V. J. Kravitz, U. S. Marine Corps Team. 
Score: 147. 


MARINE CORPS CUP MATCH 
: 600 and 1,000 Yards—1774 Entries 
Winner: Capt. Daniel H. Hudelson, Calif. National Guard 
Team. Score: 98. 
Second: Capt. Paul J. Roberts, Calif. National Guard 
eam. Score: 98. 


ALL-AROUND CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 
m An Aggregate—34 Entries 

Winner: Capt. Sidney R. Hinds, U. S. Infantry Team. 
Score: 1797. Used Western ammunition in 
Marine Corps, Crowell, Wimbledon, Win- 

chester and Clarke Matches. 
Second: Paul Goulden, U.S. C’st. Gd. Team. Score: 1785. 
auth: Capt. Paul J. Roberts, Calif. N.G. Team. Score: 1767. 
h:Henry J. Adams, Jr.,Cal.Civ. TeamNo. 1.Score:1761. 


MEMBERS’ TROPHY MATCH 
600 Yards—1669 Entries 
Second:Henry J. Adams, Jr.,Cal.Civ. TeamNo. 1.Score:50. 


NAT'L. SMALL-BORE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Critchfield Aggregate—166 Entries 

Wm. B. Woodring, Alton, Ill. Score: 2076. 
A new record for the aggregate! 


50-METER ANY SIGHTS INDIVIDUAL MATCH 
Wi -22-Caliber—290 Entries 
‘aner: Wm. B. Woodring, Alton, Ill. Score: 400. A new 
tecord for the match! 


AMERICAN LEGION INDIVIDUAL 
2-¢ nae ae gE 
-44~Caliber—50 Meters—67 Entries 
Winner: H. D. Griffith, Pittsburgh, Pa. Score: 199, 
. U. S. TROPHY MATCH 
W; -22-Caliber—50 and 100 Yards—343 Entries 
inner: B. Woodring, Alton, Ill. Score: 400. 
PRELIMINARY DEWAR COURSE MATCH 
;22-Caliber—50 and we Be re 
‘ course repeated—383 Entries 
Second: Wm. B. Woodring, Alton, Ill. Score: 792. 


Winner: 


For Field, Trap, Skeet, Rifle or Pistol Shooting! 


PETERS TROPHY MATCH 
.22-Caliber—200 Yards—259 Entries 
Second: V. J. Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, Mo. Score: 197. 


DEWAR INTERNATIONAL TEAM MATCH 
.22-Caliber—50 and 100 Yards 
2nd high ranking individual: Wm. B. Woodring, Alton, IIL 
Score: 400. Coach A. O. Franz, Alton, Ill. 


R. W. S. INTERNATIONAL TEAM MATCH 
.22-Caliber—50 Meters 
2nd high ranking individual: Earl Mercier, Alton, Ill. 
Score: 398. 


REMINGTON TROPHY TEAM MATCH 
.22-Caliber—200 Yards—9 Entries 
Winners: E. Alton Rifle Club, E. Alton, Ill. Score: 768. 


50-METER INTERCLUB TEAM MATCH 
.22-Caliber—50 Meters—9 Entries 
Second: E. Alton Rifle Club, E. Alton, Ill. Score: 786. 


SHORT RANGE INTERCLUB TEAM MATCH 
.22-Caliber—50 and 100 Yards—3I17 Entries 
Second: E. Alton Rifle Club, E. Alton, Ill. Score: 1594. 


NAT’L. POLICE PISTOL TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 
Colt Trophy Police Team Match 

Winners: Michigan State Police Team. Score: 1124. 

Second: D. & H. R. R. Police Team. Score: 1122. 


SOBEL TROPHY TEAM MATCH 
Second: Detroit Police Team No. 2. Score: 174. 


NAT'L. INDIVBEDUAL POLICE PISTOL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: H. B. Russ, D. & H. Police Team. Score: 287. 
Third: A. Shapiro, Detroit Police Team. Score: 281. 
Fourth: A. W. Hemming, Detroit Police Tm. Score: 281. 
Fifth: Ellis Lea, W. Virginia State Police Tm. Score: 280. 
Seventh: J. H. Overbaugh, D. & H. Police Tm. Score: 278. 


CENTER FIRE TIMED-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 
Winner: W. M. Beckett, W. Va. State Police. Score: 198. 
Second: Rodney S. Pease, San Diego Police Tm. Score: 197. 
Third: Gilbert M. Viau, Detroit Police Team. Score: 197. 
Fourth: M. D. Driver, Detroit Police Team. Score: 197. 
Fifth: W. R. Dale, Detroit Police Team. Score: 196. 


SERVICE PISTOL SLOW-FIRE MATCH 
Winner: A. W. Hemming, Detroit Police Tm. Score: 172. 
SERVICE PISTOL RAPID-FIRE MATCH 
Winner: Maj. Jacob Lienhard, U.S. Marine Corps Team. 
Score: 190. A new Camp Perry Record. 

Third: James H. Overbaugh, D. & H. Police Team. 

Score: 186. 

CLARKE MEMORIAL CENTER FIRE MATCH 

Second: Sgt. Ray Sullivan, Michigan State Police Team. 
Score: 284. 

CENTER FIRE RAPID-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 
Third: Andrew Bodnar, Detroit Police Team. Score: 191. 
Fourth: Sgt. Ray Sullivan, Michigan State Police Team. 

Score: 190. 

CENTER FIRE SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 
Winner: R. S. Pease, San Diego Police Tm. Score: 186. 
Second: Ellis Lea, W. Va. State Police Team. Score: 186. 

N.R.A. .22 PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: R.S. Pease, San Diego Police Team. Score: 291. 
Second: A.W. Hemming, Detroit Police Team. Score: 288. 

-22 TIMED-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 
Winner: John C. Todd, Los Angeles Police Team. Score: 
199. 


-22 RAPID-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 
Winner: Gilbert M.Viau, Detroit Police Team. Score: 196. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. L-22, East Alton, Ill. 
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The New Winchester Model 70 


AIL has been piling up on my 
desk for the last ten days. I 
wouldn't be at all surprised if 
the writers of some of these let- 
ters are plumb sore at me by this time; 
at least the ones who wrote me nine or 
ten days ago. And at that I can’t say I'd 
blame them much for being sore. 

You see, the whole trouble is 
that the much-talked-about and 
long-awaited new Winchester 
bolt-action has come to town at 
last—in person. I refer to the 
Winchester Model 70 which 
supersedes the Model 54. 

Of course it would be sort of 
like flying off the handle to say 
right here at the start that I am 
quite nuts about this new Win- 
chester bolt-gun. You might get 
the idea that my critical faculties 
have been blinded, hypnotized, 
muzzled, or otherwise rendered 
completely gaga. 

But the reason I am not getting 
any mail answered these days is 

. this: Winchester sent this new 
Model 70 bolt-action down for 
test and, to tell you the truth, I 
have been having one whale of a 
time, spending a whole string of 
afternoons on the home rifle- 
range. In fact, during the last ten 
days I have burned up so much 
30-06 ammunition that I have a 
charlie-horse as big as a Per- 
cheron stallion under my left 
shoulder-blade from lying too 
long in one position, all wound 
up in a sling-strap. But I have 
no bruises at all on the right 
shoulder, where I shoot from—and 
I'll tell you more later on about 
how this might be accounted for. 


The Winchester M 70 with 2\4,-power Zeiss ’scope in Griffin & Howe mount. Note ample clearance of new bolt handle 
T 


Call it “The Sourdough” 
—a hunter’s bolt-gun 


The Winchester M 70 has so many new 
and improved features on it that it really 





deserves to be classed as a new rifle. First 
of all, it has a new stock; a good bit like 
the Model 54 stock, and yet noticeably 
different in the feel of it. The fore-end is 
wider, sort of a beavertail-effect. Also it 
seems to me that while the comb is a 
little bit lower, the whole stock itself is 
a little bit straighter. I didn’t do 
any actual measuring on this, but 
I am just giving you the impres- 
sion one receives from the shoot- 
ing test. And laugh it off if you 
like, but it seems to me that this 
Model 70 has less noticeable kick 
to it than any .30-06 I have ever 
handled. Of course that’s prob- 
ably nothing but imagination, and 
I'll let it be known right here that 
I don’t believe in ghost stories or 
black magic; but just the same, 
the sample I have in calibre .30- 
06 just doesn’t seem to have any 
sock-o in the buttplate. And it 
may be that certain changes in the 
stock are responsible. I do know 
for a fact that I have been kicked 
in noticeably varying degree by 
different shotgun stocks, with the 
same gauge of gun and the same 
load for comparison. 


HE Model 70 also has a new 

safety; frankly, it’s a beaut. 
It is no more effective from the 
practical hunting standpoint then 
the well-known safety on the 
Remington 30S. But it is a better- 
looking safety. 

The new rifle also has a new 
bolt-handle—vastly superior to the 
badly-designed handle on the old 
Model 54, which same always kad 
to be taken off, heat-treated and 
Parr aer bent if the shooter wanted to 
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BOB STACK captured 
the 20-Gauge Champion- 
ship and was runner-up 
in the All-Bore Champion- 
ship using a Remington 
SPORTSMAN and 
SHUR SHOT SHELLS. 


> 
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DICK 
SHAUGHNESSY 


brilliant young shooter 
from Dedham, Mass., 
made the old-timers 
gasp when he won the 
National All-Bore 
Skeet Championship, 
the Junior Champion- 
ship and the National 
Long Run Record (230 
straight) with SHUR 
SHOT SHELLS. 


BETTY SMALL is the 
1936 National Ladies’ 
Champion. She used 
SHUR SHOT SHELLS 
to win the event. 


BOBBY PARKER took the Sub- 
Junior Championship and the 
Class “‘E’”’ All-Bore Champion- 
ship with a SPORTSMAN and 
SHUR SHOT SBELLS. 


THE SPORTSMAN was the outstanding gun 
at the National Skeet Championships. Shooter 
after shooter relied on its fast handling, per- 
fect balance and its speedy action that allows 
more time for doubles. Go to your dealer to- 
day and see why more Skeet shooters used the 
SPORTSMAN than any other gun. 


Six out of nine title winners rely on 
Remington guns or shells at National Skeet 
Championships xxx More trophies won 
with Remington products than all other 
makes combined «xx More Remington and 
Parker Guns used than all other makes 
combined xxx More Kleanbore Shur Shot 
Skeet Loads used than any other brand. 


HERE’S A MESSAGE in the results of the Second 

Annual National Skeet Championships for every 
man who aspires to Skeet honors. Let the champions 
tell you what guns and ammunition you need to carry 
off the prizes. See how almost invariably the names 
“SHUR SHOT” and “SPORTSMAN” appear along- 
side the names of the winners! 


ALL GAUGE INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
1. Dick Shaughnessy 248x250 SHUR SHOT 
2. Bob Stack 247x250 SPORTSMAN SHUR SHOT 


NATIONAL 20 GAUGE CHAMPIONSHIP 
1. Bob Stack 99x100 SPORTSMAN SHUR SHOT 


SUB-JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 
1. Bobby Parker 48x50 SPORTSMAN SHUR SHOT 


NATIONAL JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 
1. Dick Shaughnessy 92x100 SHUR SHOT 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP 
1. Betty Small 89x100 SHUR SHOT 


NATIONAL TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 
1. Los Angeles- 1217x1250 All five used SHUR SHOT. 
Santa Monica Team Four Remington Skeet guns! 


Why not swing over to . 
Remington products your- m tO, 
self and join the constantly €. in an 
growing constellation of 
Remington “shooting stars’’? 


Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


LOS ANGELES - SANTA 
MONICA TEAM won the 
National Team Champion- 
ship. Left to right: Harry 
Fleischman, Bob Stack, 
Alex Kerr, Bill Davis and 
Grant Ilseng. 


ASK FOR SHUR 
SHOT SHELLS— 
the famous green shells 
that carried more 
i champions to victory 
at St. Louis than all 
other shells combined! 
Kleanbore priming, 
100% non-corrosive ! 
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Hinged magazine floor-plate with button-release makes unloading easy 


nount a telescope any lower than the 
brim of his hat. 

The Model 70 bolt-handle is a honey— 
in fact, is an exact replica and duplicate 
of the job Griffin & Howe did so many, 
many times for customers who wanted 
to adapt their Model 54 Winchesters to 
low ‘scope mounting. 

The military sort of got a kick in the 
pants in the design of this new: Model 70. 
Not only is the military safety of the old 
Model 54 done away with, but the military 
take-up in the trigger has also gone by 
the board. The new trigger is a sour- 
dough’s dream of what a rifle trigger 
ought to be. It has a beautiful, crisp let- 
off, no military take-up at all, and with 
scarcely any perceptible movement of the 
trigger after the let-off. In fact, I don't 
believe the complete travel of that trigger 
is more than about 4g of an inch. 


HERE is a new bolt-stop in the Model 

70 also. In the old Model 54, you will 
recall, the sear acted as the bolt-stop. You 
simply pressed the trigger and pulled down 
the sear when you wanted to take the bolt 
out; and as everyone who has gone 
through the primary grades of gunology 
knows, using a sear for this secondary 
purpose doesn’t score a very high rating 
on the basis of Grade-A horse-sense. 

The new bolt-stop is a small affair, 
does not spoil the lines of the rifle, works 
vertically instead of horizontally, operates 
more easily and more handily than the 
standard Mauser type on the Springfield 
and on the Remington 30S, and all in all 
is aces up. 

Next on the list of new features on the 
Model 70 is the hinged floor-plate of the 
magazine, which allows ready access to 
the magazine for rapid unloading or clean- 
ing. You will remember some years back 
(if you are old enough to remember some 
years back) that one Charles Newton 
achieved some rather neat and nifty fea- 
tures in rifle design. The fact that Charles 
Newton did not gain more recognition and 
appreciation for his excellent efforts still 
remains one of the major mysteries in arms 
and ammunition circles. The button-re- 
lease of the hinged magazine floor-plate on 
the new Winchester Model 70, located on 
the front of the trigger guard, happens to 
be one of the same neat and nifty Charles 
Newton ideas. 

The new speed-lock on the Model 70 
is said by the factory to be more than 
twice as fast as the lock on the Spring- 
field rifle, while the firing-pin has only 
half the travel. The cocking cam is also 
shortened up one-half, which increases the 
ease of opening the bolt. 


The firing mechanism on the Model 70 
is an entirely new development by Win- 
chester and is a complete departure from 
that of the Model 54. A cut-out view of 
this mechanism (and of the whole ac- 
tion) is shown below. 

An added safety feature which has been 
incorporated into the design of the Model 
70 is that by which the firing-pin is me- 
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lowing cautious excerpt from his letter: 

have known for several months that 
the Winchester people were making 
changes in the Model 54,” he wrote. “How- 
ever, I am waiting for the new model 
to be put on the market and will make no 
purchase until it has been tried out; for 
as you well know, bugs often turn up in 
new models that have to be ironed out 
later on.” 

Just yesterday I wrote him again that, 
after having shot the new Model 70 Win- 
chester in the .30-06 calibre for ten days in 
a row, if there were any “bugs” in its 
make-up, an “entomologist” far more ob- 
servant than your humble servant would 
be required to uncover them. 

In short, I think this Winchester M 70 
bolt-action is probably the sweetest piece 
of high-powered, spiral-groove shooting 
apparatus that has ever been turned out 
of a factory well-known for the high qual- 
ity of its shooting-irons. 

Obviously, the reason for this happy 
state of affairs is not exactly a matter of 
luck. Winchester tradition, plus the prac- 
tical advice of sourdough consultation, 
has resulted in a rifle that seems to me to 
be beautifully designed and solidly prac- 
tical on every count and from every stand- 
point. 

A few of those who have known more 
about the ins and outs of this new Model 
70 Winchester than most of the rest of 
the world has known for the past year, 
have suggested that this new rifle ought 





Showing the innards of the Winchester M 70 action 


chanically prevented from being blown out 
by a pierced primer. In addition to this, 
two large vent holes in the forward end of 
the bolt allow ample gas outlet. 

Oddly enough, the first cartridge I fired 
out of the new Model 70 registered a blown 
primer. This was one of the cartridges in 

lot of hand-loaded match ammurition 
which I’ve had in my gun-cabinet for some 
time. You can imagine my feeling when a 
puff of white smoke came back straight 
against the right lens of my shooting spec- 
tacles as the first shot let go! I kept my 
eyes closed for an instant or two, then 
opened them slowly. Took a squint at my 
hand and was moughty, moughty com- 
forted to note it wasn’t holding a harp. 


UST to keep the record straight here, 

may I add that it is not strictly true that 
the Model 70 entirely supersedes the 
Model 54; because Winchester still makes 
the M 54 in the .22 Hornet calibre. 

Several weeks ago I had a letter from a 
good friend out in California, who (among 
forty or fifty thousand other persons) had 
already heard “rumors” of the new Model 
70. His enthusiasm over the coming-out 
of this new Winchester product seemed 
to be pretty well tempered with conserva- 
tism to say the least—as witness the fol- 


to be called The Sourdough. The M 70 
sort of deserves this name and I'll tell 
you why. It seems that a small group of 
smoothies (outsiders, if you please, and 
separate from the Winchester organiza- 
tion) had a lot to do with reminding Win- 


M 70 safety at “hunting safe” 
Tredewell 
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Ameriea Has 
Made the Test 


In 1933 we said: “Something More than Beer is back.” 
In 1934 we said: “Fine beer can’t be made overnight. 
Behind it must be age, tradition and experience.” In 
1935 we said: “Make this test, drink BUDWEISER for 
five days and on the sixth day try to drink a sweet beer” 
—America has made the test— America responds to 
quality regardless of price. 


he 
‘favor thereafter 





The widespread swing to BUDWEIiSER has exceeded 
the capacity of the largest brewery in the world. Con- 
stant brewery expansion has been necessary to care 
for the ever increasing calls for BUDWEISER, King 
of Bottled Beer. 


History repeats itself. Good taste never changes. 





Now, in 1936, the constantly growing universal de- 
mand is evidence that millions of beer drinkers have 
been awakened to an understanding of real beer qual- 
ity. They have put their stamp of approval on 
BUDWEISER by giving it their patronage . .. the 
supreme acknowledgment of quality. 
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What a winning 1000-yard score looks like; 19 V’s and the 20th shot a 5 at 5 o'clock; 
shot by Henry P. Crowe, U.S.M.C., in this year’s Wimbledon 


chester what a big-game rifle ought to 
have in its make-up. The members of this 
group have done a deal of big-game hunt- 
ing under all sorts of conditions and with 
all sorts of armament. Winchester shrewd- 
ly came to the conclusion that even with 
its gun-building experience it might profit- 
ably take under consideration and make 
use of the suggestions of men whose ex- 
perience entitles them to know pretty well 
what one has a right to expect of a rifle in 
big-game country. 

Don’t ask for further details on this 
point, however; for even if I knew, I 
wouldn't tell which new feature was sug- 
gested by whom in the select little group 
of sourdoughs just mentioned. 


UT it is gratifying to realize that Win- 
B chester, with over half a century of 
eun-manufacturing tradition behind it, was 
not too snooty to go to these fellows and 
ask, in effect: “What features should be 
included, improved—or omitted—in a 
premier bolt-action rifle for the practical 
big-game hunter? 

One of the long-ago-exploded theories 
of industry was this: That it was a swell 
idea to make the kind of a product you 
personally wanted to make—then to think 
up reasons (logical, if possible) why the 
prospective buyer should break his neck 
to buy your version of said product. 

Today, industry is decidedly of the op- 
posite viewpoint; and more and more we 
see the manufacturer going to the buyer 
to find out ways and means of making 
his product better and more acceptable to 
the ultimate user. 

No use here in going into the whys and 
wherefores of lever-action versus bolt-ac- 
tion. With the Model 71 in the .348 cali- 
bre, Winchester probably has come as 
near as possible to achieving perfection 
in the lever-action type of rifle. A bolt-ac- 
tion companion to the Model 71 was ob- 
viously desirable in the Winchester line 
and the Model 70 is the answer. 

Some may recall my enthusiasm over 
the Model 71 lever-action, may indeed 
ask why it is that one now tosses his hat 
even higher in the air over the advent of 
this new bolt-action. The answer seems to 
be, that while the lever-action is ideally 
suited to practical game-shooting under 
certain specific conditions, the bolt-action 
after all does represent what might be 
called the purer form of rifle. 

Of course it all depends on one’s point 


of view. But if the purpose of a rifle is to 
maintain single-projectile accuracy, re- 
gardless of range (within reasonable lim- 
its) and quite apart from the frailty and 
insufficiency of the human factor, then the 
bolt-action must unquestionably be re- 
garded as absolute tops amongst spiral- 
groove guns. Up to the present no other 
type of rifle has been developed which can 
surpass or even equal the bolt-gun’s fine 
accuracy and safety with high pressures 
and velocities. 

The Model 70 is at present being made 
in only six calibres—the .220 Swift, the 

57 Roberts, the .250-3000, the .270, the 
7 mm and the .30-06. Other calibres will 
undoubtedly follow—probab ly the first of 
these will be the increasingly popular .300 
Magnum which has come to the front in 
the 1000-yard Wimbledon Match at Camp 
Perry the last two years. 

Here’s to The Sourdough gentlemen— 
a whale of a fine rifle in any man’s lan- 
guage! 


—Bor NIcHoLs 


CONCENTRATE—OR MISS 


By H. G. Moore, Jr. 
NYONE who has shot skeet, or the 


traps, knows the importance of proper 
concentration for even a fair degree of 
success at clay targets. Likewise, correct 
mental control is necessary for successful 
field shooting. 

Skeet shooting requires what may be 
termed single-track concentration. After 
the shooter's stance has become fixed (and 
this soon becomes a habit) all surround- 
ings are ignored and he proceeds to 
bear-down hard on each target as it is 
thrown. 

Field shooting, however, necessarily re- 
quires a much broader course of pre- 
liminary concentration. Surroundings 
which are constantly changing can not be 
ignored. Target shooting and game shoot- 
ing, while quite foreign in many respects, 
retain one great mutuality—the gunner 
must bear-down on each target-object. 

First let’s have a word as to what we 
have designated as preliminary concentra- 
tion. This fancy-sounding term merely 
embraces the fundamental thoughtfulness 
which so greatly facilitates success afield. 
For example, an experienced hunter is 
constantly aware of the lay-of-the-land 
and the cover through which he is working. 
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The possibility of the flushing of game js 
always under consideration. The more- 
open country is usually worked towards 
the heavier cover which is rarely far away. 

Having thus determined the probable 
direction of flight, the gunner is in posi- 
tion to obtain a favorable shot. He is fully 
aware, also, of trees or any other natural 
obstacles with which he may have to con- 
tend should that desired opportunity on 
game arise. And when that opportunity 
presents itself, usually he manages to get 
his feet placed in a ni atural position before 
shooting. Except in heavy cover, that 
precious moment taken to place the feet 
correctly can be well afforded. 

You may say that if all of this has to 
be thought of, together with the essential 
requirements of safe and sane gun 
handling, then it’s too much like work. 
This is not true, however, for the vast 
majority of the mental efforts soon be- 
come mere habit, effortless and practical- 
ly automatic. After all, every worth-while 
work or play demands a certain amount of 
concentration. 

Imagine that the dogs have located a 
covey of quail feeding in the open. You 
and your shooting partner are coming up 
to take the opportunity. First, after study- 
ing the cover, you naturally approach the 
point at an angle figured to give both 
guns favorable shots. Each shooter not 
only knows exactly where the other is, 
but has quickly taken note of any natural 
obstacles as well. Each has considered the 
possible directions of flight and knows 
that he is to shoot within the semi-circle 





A Service to Readers 


THis department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of Dé& 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











of his own side, but is not to swing across 
to the opposite side regardless of how the 
flight breaks. Then the flush is made. 

Now comes the hardest and most im- 
portant time for intense concentration. As 
in trap shooting, the target must become 
the focal point of both eyes and brain. 
Nervousness or excitement, which you 
have no doubt felt and carefully concealed, 
must now be entirely forgotten. Timidity, 
the fear of missing, must be cast aside and 
the most favorable shot boldly and quickly 
selected. 

Regardless of the antics of the re- 
mainder of the covey, follow that first 
selection with complete concentration! If 
you allow your mind to steal away from 
that first choice, even though the eyes 
continue to watch it, a discouraging miss 
will usually result. 

Of course this is easier said than done. 
While quail shooting, especially, another 
bird may zoom right by your face just as 
you have practically made up your mind 
to shoot and thereby completely distract 
your attention. 

In fact I have become so utterly con- 
fused by a swirling mass of these ‘speed- 
sters that my gun was not even fired. This 
is frequently caused by failing to “size up” 
the rise in the first place and having the 
entire covey whip over your head with 
only inches, seemingly, to spare. At such 
an inopportune moment, should excite- 
ment possess you, and you become con- 
vinced that the birds are all “getting 
away”, they will do that very thing. 

Cover permitting, the gunner should not 
hasten too greatly over his normal shoot- 
ing time. Therefore, concentrate on one 
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bird at a time; and if it stays within your 


fair shooting territory, bear-down on it | 


—hard. 

To bear-down one must already have 
indulged in a little preliminary concen- 
tration prior to actual shooting time. Then 
is no time to be looking for trees; if you 
do, you are much more apt to score on 
one of them than on the bird. Ignore ev- 
erything except your bird. If the gun is a 
good fit, and you are properly accustomed 
to it, even that does not require direct 
attention. While this varies with the in- 
dividual, the binocular shooter can be per- 
fectly aware of where his gun is pointing 
without actually focusing his eyes or mind 
upon it. : . 

While the mind is still focused upon 


the selected target, by all means get the 


shot off the very instant you think you 
are holding right. Concentration is over- 
done by “riding out” the target-object. 
This merely allows additional time for 


distraction and gives quail, grouse, snipe, | 
woodcock, or any other game bird an | 


“ 


opportunity to begin “stunting”. At any 
rate, such a style is pottering and is likely 
to cause a slowing-up or actual stop of 





the gun-swing just at the crucial moment. | 


Where correct concentration is applied 
to field shooting, one rarely has to worry 
about flinching. Unless the gun literally 
stomps, all anticipation of recoil vanishes. 
This is of vast importance; for flinching 
may make the gunner shoot most any place 
except where he desires. 

Certain reasonable aids may be con- 
sidered to assist the proper mental atti- 
tude. A suitable gun in which the shooter 
has absolute confidence is quite necessary. 
Should the mind begin to worry about a 
disagreeable trigger-pull, a patchy pat- 
tern, or a faulty fit, the target will become 
secondary—and safer ! 

Try not to allow distractions, such for 
instance as an ill-mannered dog may cause, 
to get you “up in the air”. Wear appro- 


priate and comfortable clothing. I know | 


an excellent field shot who can hit with 
most any old gun handed him; but if his 
shoes aren’t just right—good night! 
Truly, where timing and codrdination 
are so vitally essential, it doesn’t take 
much to throw us off form. 
Rarely, if ever, are we so much of a 


natural-born shot that we do not find it | 


necessary to concentrate to the point of 
gaining a mental picture of the shots we 
learn to master. 


GUNS IN USE WHEN 
GAME WAS PLENTY 


WONDER how many of us would be 
glad to go back to the days of the 
horse and muzzle-loader if we could find 
the game in the same quantity as in those 
good old days? I, for one, would gladly 


go back to those times, when a day’s shoot- | 


ing trip was limited to about 15 miles in- 
stead of 100 as it is today. 

To the younger generation of shooters 

who have never used a percussion gun, 
or who may have seen but few of them, the 
modern concept seems to be that they were 
very inferior weapons compared with our 
modern arms and smokeless powder ; but 
the truth is, that in a well-made gun the 
muzzle-loader shot quite as well as our 
improved cylinder weapons of today. 
. The guns in the picture (shown on the 
following page) are a fair sample of the 
best arms of that period, and even to this 
day are in good condition and give a good 
account of themselves on the occasions 
when I take them afield. 

At the top is a 12-bore W. W. Greener, 
a great favorite for shooting wild pigeons 
and for fox hunting. 

Next is a 15-bore Westley Richards, 
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WoobDsMAN 


weeps Camp Petry .22 Nip 


cat. .22 Long Rifle 
Automatic Pisto. 






As far as the .22 matches were concerned, it wasa & —_— ee : | 
“Woodsman” Camp Perry. Woodsman shooters francis O'Connor, Woodsman shooter 
took practically everything: the N.R.A. .22 Kansas as, Me Fe yg J seat los 
Championship and the .22 Slow-Fire, .22 Timed- siow-Fire Match with ‘22 'Timed-Fire 
Fire, the .22 Rapid-Fire Matches. Not only that, 28 Colt Woodsman. . Score 199. 

but the Woodsman took first, second and third 
place in every match it was in. Such accuracy can- 


not be challenged. 


What a versatile pistol! The finest outdoor gun 
ever built, yet a Camp Perry champion... choice j 
of the nation’s finest shooters, at the same time the : 
joy of every camper. Handsome, powerful, fast, | hag? é 
compact, thrifty, smart. Shoots both regular and N.R.A. .22 Pistol Gilbert Viau of Detroit 
high speed .22 Long Rifle ammunition. Slide lock S™ PC? —Tnacaney Raved-Fire Marek with 
safety prevents accidental discharge. A grand gun $4n 

















Diego Police. To score, shoot 
for both target and trail. Choice of two models §52""Woslama® MS Colt Pioods 
414” and 6)" barrel — both with championship 
accuracy. Write for full particulars today about 
this popular .22 hand gun. You’ll want one. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Ta Model with 6” Barrel 
Adjustable Bead or Patridge sights. Ten shot 
m: ine. Grooved trigger. Blued finish. Checked 
4". Distance 








COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. axed 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT all 84". D 7 on. 


For particulars about both Woodsman Models write 
your name and address on margin of this page. 








Adjustable; High and Low Position 







@ Christmas Gift! 


No. 6 Scope, complete with moynt 
and eyecup. Fits most all small-bore rifles. Mount- 
ed with 2 screws; no cuts. Removed without tools. 
One-half minute micrometer adjustments located forward. 
Length 154% in. Lens %& in. diam. Cross-hair reticule. Field: 
27 ft. at 100 yds. Write for new catalog; scopes, rifles and 
shotguns. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc., 3212 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 
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MOSSBERG 


Famous No. 6 


4-Power Scope $7.50 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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RE-LOADING 


Let us tell you about the Fascination of making your own ammunition 
Gun Sights and Shooting Supplies 

Send for our new Catalog—send 10c which partially covers cost of pub- 

lishing and mailing—the 10c will be refunded on your first order. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 359 Hayes St., San Francisco 











**Who ever saw a broken Lefever? 


XMAS is coming and a 


Lefever makes an_ ideal 

Xmas present. 75-year-old Lefevers are still in use—they make 

lasting gifts. Give a Lefever for Xmas! All gauges from the 

small .410 to the large 12 gauge. Advice free. 6c stamps for catalogue. 


vs Ithaca, N. Y. 
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In The Gun Shop experts will 


| various members of the family; 
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In grace of line and balance, the old guns have scarce been improved upon 


for upland shooting by 
and last 
but not least, a beautifully-balanced 22- 


used generally 









scheme for retrieving from the water and 
off the ice which it was my pleasure to 
use last fall. 

There is no duck hunter anywhere who 





bore by John Miller of Pennsylvania, who 
must have been one .of those small gun- 
makers so numerous at that time. 

This latter gun was always my favorite; 
for while it could not account for as many 
grouse as the larger guns, still it was far 
from a toy with its 34- to 7%-ounce load 
of shot. 


help you select the right gun from one 
of the greatest collections in the country. 

You may try those you like at a nearby Gun 
Club—as a guest of the store. Master Gun- 
smiths are ready to alter or build a gun to 
your personal specifications. You're bound to 
find the gun that fits you. That is why this Gun 
Shop has become famous in just one year. 


(probably several times each season) has 
not experienced extreme difficulty in re- 
trieving his kill, both from the water and 
from the surface of thin ice. Many’s the 
time I have crawled on ice (which seemed 
to me might give away at any moment) 
in order to gather in dead birds. Manya 








Illustrated: 
Winchester Sporting Rifle, .22 calibre . . 7115 


With selected stock. 
THE GUN SHOP 


THE STORE FOR MEN 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





Instant Action 


Your trigger finger can enjoy bare-hand freedom in the 


NEW SarAnat€ hunter's mitt. Slot in right palm, 
for warmth, instantly bares one or all fingers single- 
handed, without removing mitt. Lap fits snugly in palm 
for protection. Made of exclusive SarAna(€-process grain 
deer (buck-skin), 


wool lined, elastic knitted wrists 


for hunting. ice fishing, motoring, winter sports; a 
preciated gift. Water-resistant, washable leather, alway 
dries out soft and a. Sizes Large, Medium, Small 


end today 
isfied upon arrival. 












TTLETON, WN. H. 


and prices on 


SarAnaC Buckskin gloves. 


HUNTERS MITT 


CLOSE OUT BARGAINS 
Thousands Sold to Duckhunters and Sportsmen 
BL-2, Moleskin cloth, inner blanket and sateen $6. 95 
lined. Fur collar, button type (Slightly soiled) 

BL-3, same as BL-2 wi . zippers in body and 
legs... BRAND NEV $11.95 
C-1, Genuine Alpaca a, lined, a fur-like 


silky fleece, % inch thick. Supers in body and 
legs brand new. . . $40 VALUE . OUR 
PRICE ‘$19.50 


Send Size and 25% with order, balance c.0.D. 


BURTON LAFFE Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS gaat arenes 


lapped 


Full refund if not sat- 


PARKER BROS. & COMPANY 
DEALERS: Write for samples 


hunting mitts, | 
ski mitts, handball gloves and 











[ “ESKIMO” COVERALL SUITS 








190 FRANKLIN ST. OKLYN, N. Y. 
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Memory takes me back to some wonder- 
ful days I have had with this arm, two 
of which I will mention. 

One November 3rd, many years ago, 
I left my home shortly after noon to 
shoot until my father was to meet me at 


| a certain point to drive me home about 


sunset. Due to a very late fall, woodcock 
had not yet gone and, the leaves by that 
time being off the cover, I was able to 
bag the large number of 11 woodcock, 5 
quail, 2 rabbits and 2 grouse in that short 
November afternoon. 

The other red-letter day was in De- 
cember, after a fresh fall of snow, when 
with the little 22-bore, a rabbit hound and 
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PARTLY SUBMERGED 
DUCH WITH THE LINE 
{"RUNMING UNDER IT 





time, too, I have labored long and hard 
breaking thin ice so that I could run my 
boat to the fallen game. At other times | 
have come out of the pond or stream with 
my boots full of water, all because I was 
reluctant to lose any of the ducks which 
had fallen. 


URING the duck season last fall a 

good friend of mine and I were at the 
lake with a bunch of ducks down, some in 
the water, some on thin ice. We happened 
to have with us a long piece of rather heavy 
fish line. To one end I tied a small weight 
and asked my friend to go on the other 
side of the pond. I threw the weighted end 










THUS “HUNTER HOLDS 

iy OF_LINE HIGH. 

ME LETS OUT LINE 

45 HUNTER DRAWING 
IN THE DUCK 


Retrieving ducks is easy this way, says practical hunter 


a ferret, I started out and in about four 
hours bagged 13 rabbits and 2 grouse. 

These bags may seem excessive in the 
present day, but were nothing unusual in 
those times, were often exceeded indeed, 
especially by the market hunters; but it 
does show you how much wild life once 
existed on free and open ground within 
50 miles of New York City. 

—Georce D. CANFIELD. 


RETRIEVE DUCKS SAFELY 


DO not know how many thousand 
duck hunters there are in the country, 
but from my experience in hunting ducks 
over a period of more than fifty years, I 
am sure that every duck shooter in the 
will be glad to know about a 


of the line to him and held the other end 
myself. We soon manceuvred the line 9 
that we could get it under a duck. With 
him holding his end of the line ry 
near the ice, and I holding my end h 

he drew in line as I paid it out at 7 
end. Within a moment he had the duck i 
his hand. We repeated this performance 
for each duck down, and very shortly 
our entire kill in the bag; also, both of 
us had dry feet and had taken no chances 
on ice too thin for safety. 

This retrieving stunt can be used a 
water as well as on ice, except that for 
water one should have a small metal, ring 
or other weight which will slide easily # 
the line. The weighted line is first 
by either Hunter A or B to the 
bank; then the ring or similar wel 
slipped over the line which is drawn 
ly taut. The sag of the line actuat 


ma 
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the weight of the ring, or weight, is ad- 
maw we position of the duck by ele- REAL FRIENDS OF THE HUNTER 
yating or lowering either end. When this 
sag is opposite the duck the line is 
maneuvred in a yyy — causes it 
ass underneath the duck. 
"One end of the line is then elevated just A T R U bs T Y G UI D E 


enough to put a gentle lifting pressure on 








the bird; maintaining this pressure, one You’ve met that experienced guide 
hunter proceeds to pay out the line which who knows everything worth know- 
is taken up by the hunter on the opposite ing about the woods— just where to 
bank. find the game, just how to get it 


In the event the line is not long enough : . 
to completely retrieve the duck in this quickly and surely. An invaluable 
fashion, the hunter with the short end of companion on your hunting trip. 
the line on his side can lower his end of 
the line just enough to keep the duck 
from floating off, then take up the slack 
while the other man pays it out. 

While there may be some doubt in the 
mind of the reader in regard to the prac- 
ticability of retrieving by this method, the 
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on trick can be tried out on the floor at home, 
using a line and a pillow, or a glove, to LACE 
iter and take the piace of the duck. 
sure to —J. J. Hamiey FLEXIBOOT 





In addition to 


a = THE AUTOMATICS the Lace Flexi- 


Hood Sportsman’s Footwear, too, is invalu- 
able to the hunter who wants real foot- 





> in re HE article “In Defense of the Auto- boot illustrated, comfort in the woods. 
ater and pees ; i —— = = the Hood line Although Hood sporting boots Jook as 
ny’s the  armang in ong “. my — includes many smart as Custom-made riding boots, they fee/ 
. seemed tember has rought in a fine, veart-warm- oiler mnie as comfortable as your bedroom slippers. 
10ment) ing response. rom many parts of the Light in weight, snug but flexible in fit 
Many a country come expressions ot opinion that Sportsman’s : ’ H 4 
y ) “li. geese nde 5g these modern sportsman’s boots will keep 
nd hard parallel my own enthusiastic appraisal of footwear, your feet comfortably fresh all day long. 
run my the shooting qualities of the two outstand- : 
times | ing automatic handguns in the world to- A special full-length sponge insole ab- 
am with day—the Colt National Match .45 and the sorbs shocks, and is an insulation against 
ian temen 22 heat and cold. Write for illustrated folder. 
s- which An outstanding letter was received from HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


one whose name maybe I should not pub- 
lish—a South Dakota sheriff who prob- 











st fall a ably would just as soon I didn’t divulge 

re at the his manner of carrying his gun. However, 

some in going on the theory that his gun-handling | 

1appened is just as good as his letter-writing, I 

er heavy won't have any fear about his ability to * 

1 weight take care of any local wrongdoer who G ! f t Ss | Te) r Eve r 

he other might take advantage of the information y 


hted end contained in his letter—which follows: 
“My copy of Fretp & STREAM came 
this morning,” writes Sheriff Don Cole, 
“and your article on automatics has been 
read with a great deal of interest. It is 


the first that I have seen which coincides 
with my own ideas, and I am therefore for Only 60c¢ tos Theromance and glamour 
prompted to offer comment. My work as of adventure and as- 
you may guess from this letterhead is y— AA y 
agg sheriff. My two pet handguns are ws se 
the Woodsman, 6-inch barrel, and the Col Wiahecyensk Wate a 
45 Auto., just mill-run arms I hae ow bee et 
’ . é . Z § or order direct 
felt that the Woodsman is a most deadly i 
arm, because of its accuracy, its ease of 
last and certain handling, and the rapidity 
with which its shots may be delivered. 
Your concluding remark that the battle 
goes to the man who decides to shoot first 
ismuch more sensible than the yarns about Fd Mt 
. . ; 7 
her eal two-gun Louie who always beat his man 3 =) . — 
" fn 0 to the draw. a an complete 
. "Wit arte Woodsman delivers a devastating 
ge blow. A head shot with it is just as ef- : ' n 
Ow, fective as one from the 405-grain slug of | GlftSetNe.304. Marble’sNo.49 Gift Set No. 305. Same as Outing —_ 

9-grain slug. Woodcraft Knife with 41-inch blade Set No. 304, but has Marble’s Wood- Marble’sWoodcraft Knife 


cS 









nd high, my old .45-70 Springfield shicl 
t at my cid lly ee ©pringheld—which, In- — and leather handle, Leather Sheath, craft Knife No. 50 with real staghorn Keen as a razor—tempered and 
duck entally, is the apple of my eye with its | Waterproof Match Box and Coat handle. Retails complete for $5.00 shaped for outdoor service. 
enue lome-wrought checkering, pistol grip and Compass. Retails complete for $4.00 With leather handle and 41%- 
srtly had silver inlays. I include a target shot ° Marble’s inch blade. Price, No. 49, $2.00 
both of ; yesterday with it at 50 yards, Test of Coat Compass wedieti 
course. This is not match shooting, but ° a aeae S 
_ chances it’s . = Marble’s Fastens to coat or Water-Proof 
on a fair sample of what old Thunder Safety Pocket Axe ‘leeve. Guaranteed ac- Match Be 
used on Maker will do and cools the boys down | € Safest tocarryandkeenest CUrate. No. 182, pe 2 
that fo who are certain that black-powder guns | to use, The only Axe with thespring- With stationary dial, Has ring for attach- 
} are out of the picture | hinged safety guard. Price, No. 3 $1.25. No. 082, with ing to chain or belt. 
etal ring “But to get back t .. | $3.25. No. 6, wood handle, $2.25 revolving dial, $1.50 Keeps matches 
easily of With ; sec r a Write for Marble’s Complete Catalog always dry and 
t thrown ‘ proper ammunition and a bit of time 525 DELTA AVENUE ready forinstant use. 
opposit r keep all parts clean, it does not jam. | MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., ciadsrone mich USA. No. 181, price . 60¢ 
veight i ph cope light and no time is lost in | _(A.14@ 
* ing off the safety RE RS OOo 
wn fit Cattied = fos tcty:, My Woodsman is [RO Ta Sar rerey) IN THE OPEN 
sated bY i a home-made holster which in 





turn rests in the back of my pants, inside, 
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with the grip just above the waist-band and were to step into a handgun fight at over 
plumb-center. Under a coat it is out of 15 yards, I’d reach for the Woodsman 
sight. There are no bulges and to all and glue my eyes on the other fellows 


i. 


e appearances I am unarmed. Friends have _ belt buckle. 

been ribbed to frisk me (using the usual “There is another factor in this choice. 

| pats) and have time and again missed We know of course that a hit with a big 

| the gun. gun is better than a hit with a little one. 

“To appear unarmed, is, under some But few of us have either the time or the 

conditions, most desirable. The gun is money with which to become a fair shot 

easily and quickly drawn; though if a man using a big gun. Name me the handgun 

anticipates deadly trouble, and especially an with which the average fellow can s0 

officer, there is but one place for his gun, quickly become fairly certain of a hit, 

and that is in his hand, properly carried. outside the Woodsman. All of which 


Beating a man to the draw works fine brings us back to the importance of making 
| for heroes in stories but I consider it a a hit even though it be but a relatively 
| practice which holds great possibilities light hit; because misses always count 


for unpleasantness. against you in a gun fight—plenty.” 
| “This arm has light recoil and can be 
most rapidly returned to the line of fire QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


| for another shot. I cannot imagine a man 
| who could recover from a mid-section BARREL LENGTH ON THE .410 


blow in time to himself shoot before he I am getting a double-barrel .410 Iver Johnson 


was struck again. The more he was hit gun - competitive rm Conan and quail hunt. 

ieee - ing. I expect to use 3-inch shells for quail hunting 
the _— shape he would be in; and set and 2'%-inch shells for skeet. The question in 
me down, if you will, as cold-blooded, but my mind is whether I should get 28-inch or 26- 


start with this premise. No good officer inch barrels. I have always used 26-inch barrels 


x Tr alain -£ .,. in quail hunting and skeet shooting and am break. 
wishes to kill; however he may find him ing above 90 per cent of my targets with 20 and 


Bi | oc U LA A s self faced by a bandit who is a killer and 12-gauge guns. 

If the folks “don’t know what to give you who must be stopped. Now why be squeam- ogee give me your — as to the on 
a A . a . am Gees 2 ams merits, from a practical shootin t view, 

for Christmas” you might let fall a hint ish as to the thing we use re stopping aman of the 26-inch wn 28-inch ace f poe 

that a Zeiss Featherweight Binocular of this type: My Woodsman is loaded lengths are bored to the same choke. 













would be just the thing... Or perhaps | With hollow-point cartridges, the kind that Oscar O. Ertnp. 
you would like to be the Santa Claus for blow up best in soft, tissue _and liquid. Ans.—The .410-gauge is a queer little gun. 
a fellow sportsman . . . Zeiss Feather- Belly bullets. W here 1S the line between How frequently we hear it said that “you have to 
weight models are 32 to 40% lighter. Can | killing a man with a jacketed bullet — her > Yet if you tone same ¥4-ounce 
° f s . . : a. sete oad in a ié2-gauge, you wi andie it just as et- 
be held with greater ease and steadiness— through his heart or exploding his mid fectively as you would any other 12-gauge shell— 
an aid in extended observation, Unrival- section: : within reasonable range, of course. 
led in optical quality, and typically Zeiss “A few days ago 0 friend and myself __ The trie of & cooma to Be thet he ee 
° P ° Z . care > _ of the .410-gauge are hard to keep within one’ 
in their fine sturdy construction, At lead- were driving through the country. A lop subconscious vision while he is pulling on a bird 
ing dealers. ing jack at 125 paced yards appeared to or target. For this reason, many shooters like 


“—_ . > lifte , 5 y 5 barrel length to help them keep the gun 
Weise fer Ueeretuce. be lifted by one shot from the Woodsman extra barrel leng help them 
f é and fell dead as dead. The bullet entered ‘4% within vision wiiile pouting id prefer the 
CARL ZEISS,INC.Dept.TZ | his right hip and emerged at the base of gun with 26-inch barrels and with a Bev-1-Blok 
eee ee = the neck. A hollow point was used and sight at the muzzle; or preferably a .410 gauge 
oe > SS She S00 SR the penetration of bone and tissue measured ee ee pe one as or 
15 inches, Jacks by the dozens have lost _ But being denied either of these two alterna 
their lives at ranges from 75 to 150 yards. tives, I too should probably want a couple of ex- 
tra inches of muzzle on the double gun to “hel 
me see” the small tubes without looking too muc 
at them instead of at the target. 
SHootine Eprtor. 









‘The Best Hunting Equipment 
includes 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


They help your aim—make each shot count 


LIGHTING FOR NIGHT SHOOTING 


We are planning to install floodlighting on our 
trapshooting field. Can you send me any informa- 
tion on installations of this nature which are 
working out satisfactorily? Would like to know 
the number and size of the units; also their 
mounting height, location and the type of unit 
used. 





No. 26 Carbine 
front sight. Ivory 
or other beads. $1. 


Witiram G, CaMPBELL. 





Ans.—Drop a line to the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., addressing your 
letter in care of Floodlighting Engineering De- 
partment. The agen | Electric engineers ae 
7. rs a -- done considerable work in utilizing electric i- 
Five shots at 50 yards with the 45-70 lumination for night shooting, both at skeet and 
Springfield; target reduced one-half at the traps. Best for you to get the latest ins 
and outs direct from them. 

SnootinG Eprror. 


No. 48 microm. rear 
sight for high power 
hunting rifles. Win. 
54. Rem. 30 Exp., ete. 
$11.50. For target 
shooting, $13.00. 


No. 3 Ivory bead 
front sight, $1.00. 





1A tang sight for 
sporting rifles. 2 


apertures, $4.59. 





I tell this not to boast but only to show 

New No. 24 Lyman what this gun will do. Anyone who shoots |. NEVER COULD SOLVE THIS MYSTERY 
Sight Catalog—64 pages. 10c | enough will hit every now and then, I I am on the point of buying a new 12-gauge 
truly believe it to be, in the hands of a shotgun. Have everything ironed out except as 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. | good shot, one of the most deadly arms regards the sighting equipment. What would yo 


ai ca a : = . aa, say is best, only a front bead, or two beads, with 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. | CVer devised, especially with this mew One in the middle of the barrel? 











high-speed blow-’em-to-hell ammunition. RALPH BarNaro. 
Hinged Duck “Somehow I cannot feel the confidence sino wilt dele Rnaes: Qein in 
RI DE-RITE Decoy Ballast of a hit with the big guns which this light ome in the middle of some of our shotgun barrels 
NEW PRINCIPLE << Imspires. For months I kept a most has ever done anybody any harm. I never use one 


a ey A pe. op one are 2c i “very Ss f these middle sights myself and frankly don't 

Minimum Weight — Maximum Visibility — en. plotting bl oe | what it is Sor ‘on 8 game gun. However, 

Prevents side roll. Low center of gravity at l5-yar« range using a .<< Ona .49 IraM€ = come folks claim they do like them, particularly 

permits natural action in water and the Woodsman alternately. I felt the in trapshooting. It is my experience that in shot- 

Free Circular Price 25¢ each heavy gun must prove superior, yet never «uns eating — onmey - A 

GEORGE ROBERTSON SIDNEY, OHIO | | could find more than a point or two dif- 22° woud ema alae perny 
ONLY BENJAMIN Has THE GENUINE SAFE ference between the guns; although the Spoottnc Epitor 
A | Woodsman (after shooting the heavier 
| . , s GINNER 
COMPRESSED arm) felt like a feather. EXCELLENT GUN FOR THE BE 


AIR PISTOL “After all the chaff has been blown out Would you kindly inform me which is the best 

























FOR TARGET L GAM : Rng ° . + oe ing hi Win- 
2 Se | of shooting, it is only the hits which count. um to get for my son? I am getting him a ho, 
& Accurate Practical t- | 4 ~~ ith Woods rae chester Model 37. Which would be better, < 
able Force Amazing Maximum Velocity — | A steady man with a oodsman, a 1€W or 4 28-gauge? He is 4 ft. 11 inches tall am 
fat Tes or ety ba 23 on Be re BS, | clips of shells, and a rock or bank to weighs 82 pounds. saute 
75. Also 177 and 22 Single Shot Air Killes . . . 

—Single Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 Shot BB Repeater Air shelter his body, is to be dislodged only Epcar Lew 
Rifle $7.50—At Dealer or Direct—No license required— 8A FE. She on “ith d rifl d ful holdi 2 

seed air pistots cities on the market, Cul with a good rifle and carelu olding. Ays.—Congratulate you on your good sense 


BENJAMIN AiR RIFLE CO.,679N.Broadway,St.Louls,Mo.,U.S.A. | Maybe I over-rate this arm; but if I in getting the boy a single-barrel single-shot 


~~» 
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Taking into consideration the boy’s height and 
weight, believe the 28-gauge will be the better 
choice. The cost of the Model 37 is low. He can 
afford to discard it in a couple of years and go to 
something larger, say the 20-gauge, or even the 

auge. 
Ie Ficht now the most important thing is to free 
him of all fear of recoil; second, to get it in- 
grained thoroughly in his shooting make-up that 
the first shot is the one to kill with—hence to take 
more pains in aiming that shot. . 
SHootinG Epitor. 


UPON CHOOSING A VOCATION 


Will you please answer these questions for me? 
First, could I make a gunsmith out of myself? 
Second, how would I go about learning the trade? 
Third, could | make a living at this profession? 

Although I live in a city of approximately 60,- 
000 people, as far as I know there is no really 
competent ee located here. Will appreci- 

your advice, 
wucig E. H. 


Ans.—First of all, let’s look at the economic 
side of it. It is reasonably certain that you will 
never get rich at being a gunsmith. You may not 
even make a good living at it. But if gunsmithing 
is the only thing you can be happy at, then I'd 
call that man an outstanding success who goes 
ahead and makes of himselt a good gunsmith. 
After all, only the things we are happy doing are 
the things we can be really successful at doing. 

If you can possibly spare the money, get your- 
self several good books; a copy of Modern Gun- 
smithing, by Clyde Baker; the 2-volume work by 
James V. Howe entitled The Modern Gunsmith. 
Later, obtain employment in some good gun- 
smithing shop where you will come in contact 
with a variety of gunsmithing jobs. ; 

Perhaps the best “advice” 1 can give you is to 
say that if the Lord Almighty intended you to be 
a first-class gunsmith you'll be one in spite of 
anything 1 or anybody else will say to you. 

SHootine Eprtor. 


FOUR TC CHOOSE FROM—ALL GOOD 


What calibre of rifle would you suggest for 
big-game hunting in Idaho? 1 would use it for 
deer and maybe elk. There are fellows out here 
who shoot everything from .22 Hi-power to .30- 
06 and each brags about his own calibre. My 
neighbor uses a .25-35 for deer and says it can’t 
be beat; he is a fairly experienced hunter. 

I have thought of either the .300 Savage, the 
7 mm., the new .348 Winchester, or the .30-06. 
Which of these would you say is best? 

ANER ABELSON. 


Ans.—There are many prescriptions for the 
proper calibre of rifle. Summed up, it all depends 
on how much experience a man has had, how 
good he is at stalking, and last but not least, how 
good he is at shooting. Your friend with the .25- 
35 may (doubtless does) do excellent work on 
deer with that cartridge. I have always regarded 
the .25-35 as something of a deer crippler in the 
hands of the average shot. Too light. 

Since your decision is going to be limited to 
the four calibres you name, there is no chance of 
your going wrong. If you want the finest thing 
in a lever-action rifle, you can toss a coin as to 
whether it will be the .300 Savage or the .348 
Winchester. And if you prefer the bolt-action 
type of rifle, you can make it either the 7 mm. or 
the .30-06. My choice would lean to the latter as 
the best all-round buy. 

SxHootine Epitor. 


SAVAGE MODEL 99-H SADDLE GUN 


I'd like to have a Savage carbine in .300 cali- 
bre, same as the Model 99-H. Do you think this 
is practical ? 

A. G. Sou. (Britisn Cotumsia) 


Ans.—The Savage Model 99-H carbine is not 
chambered for the Savage .300 cartridge, proba- 
bly because this powerful load would give un- 
pleasant muzzle blast with 20-inch barrel. 

You can get the Savage Model 99-T Feather- 
weight solid-frame with 22-inch barrel in this 
calibre, however. The 99-T weighs only about 
6% pounds, pretty light. Ideal for the saddle, 
but wouldn’t recommend it for long-range work. 

Snoortine Enrtor. 


3-POUND TRIGGER IS EXCELLENT 


As a police officer, I am buying a Colt Official 
Police revolver in .38 Special calibre. Will you 
kindly tell me what trigger pull is best for police 
work? Also, what is the heaviest cartridge this 


gun will shoot? 
W. D. Heron. 


, Ans—I have always regarded 3-pound pull 
Just about ideal in a gun of this sort. A 2%4-pound 
pull is a little light; likely to make your trigger 
nger “nervous” and you tend to anticipate the 
explosion of the shell. Also, 2% pounds is light 
for rapid-fire work. Make it 3 pounds, with crisp 
et-off, and you'll have it just about right. 

vise against use of any heavier cartridge 
than the standard .38 Smith & Wesson Special. 
The gun will handle the .38-44 even though it is 
not meant to; also, this load will kick your hand 
off and won’t do your shooting any good at all. 


1936 


If I carried that gun for the purpose you are 


carrying it, I’d have the cylinder full of mid- | 


range wadcutter loads; accurate, no recoil, plenty 
deadly. 
Suootine Epitor. 


BOTH LOOK THE SAME TO GRAVITY 


There is a question I would like you to settle; 
if you should take a rifle and sight it perfectly 
level and hold a bullet of the same calibre the 
same height as the rifle, then drop the bullet and 
fire the rifle at the same time, which will strike 
the ground first? Some say both will strike the 
ground at the same time; but I don’t agree. I 
think the bullet which is fired will stay up longer. 
What do you say? 

J. Bayer. 


Ans.—This old physics-laboratory teaser is so 
ancient that it ought to be laid to rest once and 
for all. The answer is that the bullet fired from a 
level bore, and the bullet dropped to the ground 
from the same height as the muzzle, would both 
strike the ground at the same instant. The same 
old law of gravity operates on both bullets. The 
fact that one bullet has velocity in horizontal 
direction has no effect whatever on gravity opera- 
ting vertically. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


TRY SHOOTING A LIGHTER GUN 


What can I do to overcome the habit of shoot- 
ing too quick, especially at the trap? I shoot too 
quick, when I know beforehand I am not on the 
bird. I try to think that I want to kill that bird, 
but when I come to shoot I forget all about the 
good resolution made beforehand. Generally shoot 
around twenty to twenty-three, but seldom get a 
straight. At game I shoot the same way, too 
quick; know when I pull the trigger I am not 
on the bird and am going to miss, but simply can- 
not hold my finger. Any advice you can give me 
will be fully appreciated. 

A. G. BrerBaver. 





Ans.—At your age (77) I feel that perhaps 
the weight and gauge of your gun is possibly a 
little beyond your strength. It seems to me that 
your eyes are telling your hands to shoot before 
your hands can respond with the necessary mus- 
cular effort to bring the gun into position. If you 
have been shooting a 7%-pound 12-gauge pump, 
suggest you go to a 6%-pound 16-gauge. 

It is obvious from your years of experience 
that you really do know how to shoot. Can only 
conclude that your shooting eye retains its former 
nee, while your muscles have slowed down a 
nt. 

SHootinG Eprtor. 


10-GAUGE BUCKSHOT LOAD ON DEER 


We sometimes hunt deer in thick brush here 
(Texas) and are almost forced to use a shotgun, 
to eliminate danger to other members of the party 
and to cattle. What size buckshot would you sug- 
gest that we use in a full-choke 10-gauge Magnum 
shotgun? Also, will buckshot be injurious to the 
gun? 

Dr. James A. Brown. 


Ans.—While I regard the light 10-gauge gun 
as an ideal buckshot weapon for use on deer, I 
can't work up much enthusiasm over the 10-gauge 
Magnum. Too much gun-weight in the Magnum. 
On deer, particularly in brus®& shooting such as 
you mention, a man must handle his gun faster 
— a normally-built man can swing this big 
thaca. 


! 
| 








It seems to me that the factories today have 


standardized pretty much on the best 10-gauge 


load, which is 0 buck, four balls to a layer, four 


layers or sixteen balls to the load. 
Just as in bird shooting, where we find it 
best to depend first on pattern density, second 


on the penetrating power of shot, here in the buck- | 


shot load I believe I'd rather rely on a pattern 
of sixteen pellets of 0 buck (.32 calibre) than on 
nine pellets of 000 buck (.36 calibre). 

In reference to buckshot ruining the gun, have 
no fear of this. Quite a few have this idea, and 
I suppose this misunderstanding got its start 
from the fact that some of the boys early in the 
game thought they would go science one better 
by substituting steel ball-bearings for buckshot— 
which of course would (and did) score and ruin 
the barrel, particularly where the barrel was bored 
a tight full-choke. 

SHootine Eprror. 


SHOOT FROM THE LEFT SIDE 





My left eye is my master eye, In firing a rifle, | 


can the left eye be brought in line with the 


sights? 
A.rrep W. De Qvoy. 


If your left eye is the master and if possible for 
you to shoot from the left side, I would advise 
doing so by all means. It is a fact that it is better 
to shoot with both eyes open. A certain amount of 
strain results from shutting one eye during the 
aiming process. You can shoot a rifle with both 
eyes open only when your gun is shot from the 
master-eye side. 

SHootine Epitor. 

(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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to enjoy shooting 
A FINE .22 RIFLE 
WITH ‘SCOPE SIGHT 


Enjoy the thrills of 
clean hits at long 
range—sighting pre- 
cisely on the point 
you intend to hit. 


You have a choice of 
three accurate, hand- 
some, man’s-size, Sav- 
age .22 rifles, each 
tapped and drilled 
for mounting either 
of two clear-vision 


*scope sights: 


*Scope No. 10, 3X, exter- 
nal adjustments for ele- 
vation and windage, ad- 
justable focus at eye- 
piece $4.75; ’Scope No. 
20, 4X, internal click ad- 
justments for elevation 
and windage. Adjustable 
focus at eye-piece, $8.00. 
Both ’scopes are light 
in weight, correctly 
adapted to the .22 
rifle. Both have 
strong, rigid, one 
piece steel mounts. 


SEND for Special 
Folder giving com- 
plete description 


of these 3 Savage 
Models and 
*Scopes No. 10 
and No. 20. 
Model 5-T 
(illustrated 
Tubular Model4-T Model 3-T 
M 5-Shot Single Shot 
-22 Repeater -22 Repeater -22 Rifle 
$12.75 $10.75 $5.25 
*Scopes extra *Seopes extra "Scopes extra 


Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. 130, Utiea, N.Y. 
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What It Takes To Make a Champion 


HE pictures on this and the op- 
posite page show a series of skeet- 
shooting postures unconsciously 
posed by Dick Shaughnessy, the 
14-year-old Dedham, Mass., schoolboy 
who won the 1936 National Open Cham- 
pionship at St. Louis in September. 

It is always interesting to analyze the 
make-up of a champion—to try to see 
what makes him click. 

There are of course certain subtleties 
in the champion wingshot’s make-up that 
any one with a grain of sense in his head 





Station-]1 outgoer 


must be willing to admit are quite beyond 
even the most expert analysis. These are 
the things that one cannot unravel. How- 
ever, there are certain fundamentals that 
are readily recognizable. 

The pictures on this and the opposite 
page show that young Dick Shaughnessy 
has either had some intelligent coaching, 
or that he is one of those lucky freaks 
who take to the right way of doing things 
just as naturally as a duck takes to water. 

Say what you will, it seems to me that 
a new era of skeet shooting is upon us. 
Here, as I see it, is how matters stand: 
Skeet has been running along for a little 
over ten years now; and while the game 
has been developing, a flock of youngsters 
have been growing up along with it. 


Use minimum of movement 
after calling ‘Pull’ 


Today these youngsters are beginning 
to crowd us. The last two or three seasons 


Above: Station-2 outgoer 


Below: Station-2 incomer 


iv / 








have foretold what was to come. And if 
anyone failed to catch the hint, certainly 
he had no trouble in convincing himself 
after the national shoot at St. Louis. 

In short, the logical conclusion one must 
reach is that the Billy Claytons, Max 
Marcums, Larry Williamses, the Bobby 
Stacks and Dick Shaughnessys represent 
the vanguard of a new army of young 
shooters whose nerve-and-muscle  co- 
ordination has been groomed and grooved 
to skeet while still in the plastic, forma- 
tive stage. 


HAT any of us older shooters should 
feel disgruntled at being somewhat 
crowded out of the competitive skeet pic- 
ture—this is absurd. That any of us older 
shooters should curtail our skeet shooting 
on account of the flaming performance of 
the younger element—this is equally ab- 
surd. I should hope to tell the world we are 
better sports than that. 
After all, if we hadn’t gone before, these 
youngsters wouldn’t be able to do what 





Station-3 outgoer 


they are doing today on the skeet field. 
Just look at the tremendous advantage 
these young shooters have. They did not 
start (as most of us did) as one-gallus 
quail hunters. They did not inherit dads 
long-barrelled full-choke 12-gauge with 
3- to 4-inch drop at the heel. They bega® 
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their shooting with a gun perfectly suited 
to skeet and upland wingshooting. 

We grown-ups accomplished the drud- 
gery of necessary experimentation. It is 
we who proved that the big-drop, long- 
barrelled, full-choke gun was a misfit in 
upland shooting. It is we who discovered 
the advantage of (and also helped develop) 
the short-barrelled, open-bored, straight- 
stocked field gun of the present. 

In addition to this, our younger shoot- 
ers have started with correct shooting prin- 
ciples. Young muscles and young nerves 
have been grooved to proper gun-handling 
while still in the adolescent stage. 


UT let’s take a closer look at these 
pictures of Dick Shaughnessy : 

If you have any doubt about what skeet 
shooting does to a young man’s shooting 
make-up—particularly when he takes up 
his first skeet gun shortly after laying 
down his last nursing bottle—these pic- 
tures of Shaughnessy may enlighten you. 

Note the saving of movement that young 
Shaughnessy displays in his shooting pos- 
ition. Call it stance, form, or what you 
like—this, it seems to me, is the McCoy. 
There is nothing artificial about it, no 
show-off stuff; just a deadly, assured 
readiness. You have the feeling that, here, 
coordination is so perfectly grooved that 
it seldom varies by as much as a hair’s- 
breadth. The identical ready position in 
each picture proves this. 

See how Shaughnessy’s head is in actual 
firing position before he calls for the tar- 
get. It is apparent from the picture that 
he does not bring his gun up and his head 
down to the comb. His head is maintained 
in uniform firing position as he calls for 
the target. His gun rises to meet his cheek 
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and instantly he is ready to shoot without 
further time lost in bringing the head down 
to the comb. Only a minimum of move- 
ment is necessary after “Pull” is called; 
hence, less opportunity for error to enter. 
The young skeet shooter of today, as 
exemplified by Shaughnessy, has reduced 
skeet form to what amounts to mechanical 
perfection. Not only is the head held in 
shooting position while calling for the 
target, but the knees are flexed to permit 
of quick adjustment to any unexpected 
deviation in the normal flight of the target, 
due to wind or other conditions. 
is young shooter will never have to 
be consoled on an “unavoidable” miss, due 
to the target suddenly dipping with the 
Wind or rising against it. Every muscle 
in his body is flexible, alert and ready— 
actually anticipates any such eventuality. 
Also note the delicacy with which his 


1936 


gun is held. The fore-end is not anchored 
solidly in the palm of the hand where 


full arm-movement would be required to | 


make quick adjustment to any out-of-the- 





ordinary target performance. Instead, the | 


fore-end rests principally on the fingers— 
where quick adjustment can be made in 
the wink of an eye by a simple flick of 
the wrist. 

Likewise, note that the trigger-hand is 
not clenched about the grip of the gun in 
a vise-like “flat-footed” hold. It, too, is 
held delicately, so that fractional adjust- 


ment to any surprise performance on the | 


part of the target may instantly be taken 
care of by the speedier action of the wrist. 

How many times have you heard a 
shooter say, “I knew I was wrong, dammit, 
when I pulled the trigger!” Yet go ahead 
and pull the trigger he does, even with his 
eyes telling him he is wrong; simply be- 
cause his gun-handling is “flat-footed,” 
muscle-bound and slow. 

I'll bet it’s seldom that young Shaugh- 
nessy gets caught in a pinch like that. 





see 
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First, he shoots fast so that the initial 
speed of the target maintains fairly uni- 
form flight under any weather conditions. 
Second, his gun is held flexibly so that 
(when necessary) he can make instant re- 
adjustment. 

As we go into this skeet game farther 
and farther, the more we become aware 
of its similarity to golf. The crucial points 
in skeet form (just as in golf form) seem 
to be at the extremities rather than at 
any point in the mid-section of the body. 
Watch out for the head, the fingers, the 
wrists, the ankles, the soles of the feet. 
Keep the rest of the body neutral—tfree 
from crystallized stiffness—so that cat- 
quick adjustment at the crucial points will 
not be interfered with and nullified. 


ARLY in the skeet game I coined a 

phrase that I still think is a good one. 
I urged skeet gunners to “shoot loose.” 
The preceding paragraph emphasizes the 
same thing, only it takes about a hundred 
words to say it. 

Maybe it wouldn’t be much use for 
most of us older skeet shooters to try to 
adopt Dick Shaughnessy’s skeet form— 
although of course there is no harm in 
trying. But I’m inclined to think that it 
would turn out that we no longer have 
what it takes to turn the trick. In other 
words, our coordination is already crys- 
tallized in an entirely different pattern. 

But to the youthful skeet shooter—here 
I strongly recommend that Shaughnessy’s 
form be copied. —Bor NIcHois 

END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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GIFTS 


That Sportsmen 
Appreciate 


ow 
O.N. FORD JACKET 


No need to shop further! 

The attractive, useful gift 
for Skeet and Trapshooters 
“By far the best shooting 
jacket,’’ is an oft-heard ex- 
pression among “‘Ford’’ Jack 
et owners. Comfortable, lightweight, tan or gray Army 
Twill at suggested price of $6.00 each, and in Hong 
Kong (heavier) dark brown Twill at $7.50. 


ay at 


TRAPSHOOTER’S 
VEST 


Another practical gift for 
Skeet and Trapshooters. 
Complete arm and body 
freedom with ample shell 
pocket space. An ideal hot 
weather shooting garment. 
Made in Sanforized tan 
Army Twill, vat-dyed sil- 
ver Army Twill and San- 
forized Navy blue Gabar- 
dine at suggested price of 
$2.50 each. Sizes: small, 
medium, and large. 














“THE ANGLER” 


The perfect gift for the 
angler. Seven roomy 
pockets for carrying mis- 
cellaneous tackle equip- 
ment. Extra large back 
pocket .. . inverted pleat 
in back . . ¢ vented 
sleeves. Made in craven- 
etted tan Sanforized and 
mercerized Navy Duck 
at suggested price of 
$7.50 each, and crav- 
enetted tan Army Twill 
at $6.00 each. 


See your sporting goods dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, order direct and goods will be sent prepaid, 


The Roehm-Roehm Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Dealers: Write for swatches and wholesale prices, 














New World’s Skeet Record! 


350 Straight! That is the marvelous 
new world’s Skeet record just made 
by Mr. E. A. Lindsell with a Poly 
Choke equipped 12-gauge—and that 
gun is equally perfect for ducks, 
traps or upland shooting because 
with a Poly Choke the pattern can be 
instantly, and with the fingers only, 
made right for any requirements. 


Send today for folder FS. 
THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


aa) Ste Hartford, Conn 














Better Scores — Eye Protection 
with the 

BELZ SKEET-GLAS 
’For Trap. Skect, Pistol & Rifle Shooting 

With genuine perfected 
Belz Shooting Lenses 

15 DAYS’ TRIAL 

\ f Write for booklet F 
W. H. BELZ, INC., Opticians, 2 E. 44 St., N. ¥.C. 


Lenses Ground with Corrections If Necessary 
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The World’s 


-~ 


Finest Pipe 


$*350 


to $10 





-AND YOULL NEVER 
BE SATISHED WITH 
ORDINARY PIPES AGAIN 





Here's why: 


KAUFMANN BROS. 
oes NEW YORK & LONDON oes 


@ Balance— Kaywoodie feels right in your 
mouth. There is absolutely perfect balance | 
between stem and bowl. 

@ Style— Kaywoodie pipes are graceful, 
ordinary pipes are clumsy. 

© Perfect draft—Kaywoodies smoke freer 
than ordinary pipes—don’t clog up. 

Famous Drinkless Attachment, great- | 
est improvement for pipe-smokers in 50 years, | 
keeps Kaywoodie sweeter, cooler and drier. | 
© Kaywoodieis the easiestto clean—asin- | 
gle twist of the Synchro-Stem (4 Kaywoodie 
eature) and off comes the mouthpiece! No 
sticking or yanking. 





6 Kaywoodie briar is more perfect. Costs 
three times as much as ordinary briar. 

(7) It takes 120 operations to make a Kay- 
woodie pipe— ordinary pipes take about 50. 
3) We started making pipes in 1851— 
eighty-five years ago. Today we are the 
largest pipe-manufacturer and largest 
consumer of briar in the world. 

Send for Catalog. Enclose 10c for'mailing. 
& BONDY, INC. 
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THE BLIGHTING OF 
JEPTHA 
(Continued from page 11) 


the reeds all right and worked through 
them nice and careful. The wind was mak- 
ing ’em rattle, and that helped a lot. I 
crawled till I saw the shimmer of the lake 


| | through the reeds. I raised up slow and 
| easy, and there he was! 


“Brother, that was sumpin! I could see 
the white band under his throat and the 
black on his head and neck and the gray 
feathers on his back ahd wings. I could 


| even see one of his little round eyes—he 
| was that close. He looked like my meat, 


but my heart started to try to jump right 
out of me and I began to shake till my 
teeth rattled. 

“I waited a minute to steady down be- 
fore I poked my gun ahead of me through 
the reeds. I got on my knees by easy 
stages and cocked the gun. It sounded like 
somebody had dropped a sledge on a 
anvil, and I missed two full breaths and 
five or six heart-beats till I saw the goose 
hadn't moved. I was drawing down on 
him when Luella turned loose a scream 
that raised my hat right up off my head 
and stood every hair straight out from the 





IX the January issue John Tain- 
tor Foote writes about a bird 
dog, “OLD JOE.” Mr. Foote is 
at his very best when he writes 
about shooting dogs. 











back of my neck. I found out afterwards 
that what we called a mussrat in them days 
had drug hisself across one of her legs. 

I doubt if a Iroquois with a scalp- 
knife, in times past, ever brought a shriek 
that would of matched Luella’s out of any 
female’s chest. Every muscle I had jerked 
tight, including the one in my trigger 
finger. The gun went off and kicked me 
over backwards on top of Luella. 

“When I got up,-“Mr. Honker was down 
the lake a couple of hundred yards, eight 
feet up in the air and getting higher. He 
kept on working for altitude till he could 
clear the trees at the other end of the lake, 
and over them he went and on out of sight. 
He must of been a sick goose, but I guess 
Luella’s scream and that gunshot right in 
his ear had scairt him so bad he plumb for- 
got it. 

“You'd of thought that would of been 
all from Luella for that day, but it wasn’t. 
I'd got her to the branch-line trestle on 
the way home, with her crying most of the 
way about her dress being ruined and 
missing her dinner and how tired she was 
and what-not. When we were pretty well 
out on the trestle, a train whistled on the 
main line over the other side of the hill, 
and Luella let out another screech. It 
didn’t hold a candle to her mussrat effort, 
but she throwed her arms around me at 
the same time and knocked the gun out 
of my hand. I tried to make a grab for it, 
but I couldn’t get Luella unwound from 
me in time, and I saw the gun bounce from 
one of the rails and slide between the ties 
and go end over end down into Red Horse 
Rift. 

“It was beginning to get dark, and I was 
too beat out to think about making any 
more moves that day; but I proved right 
there I was a well-meaning boy, always 
trying to do the right thing. Instead of 
pushing Luella after the gun, I just gave 
her one little kick in the pants and took 
her by the neck and marched her the rest 
of the way across the trestle. 

“When I got home, Mother took a look 


at my school suit and came close to tying 
Luella’s all-time gasp-and-screech record, 
Then she said ‘Oh, Jeptha, Miss Perkins 
was over about you not being at school 
today.’ 

“The old man didn’t say much. He just 
got a kind of a far-away look in his eye 
and said, ‘I milked old Jerse myself.’ Then 
he crooked a finger at me and led the way 
to the preserve and pickle room, which 
was always the scene of major operations, 
I kind of think what followed was another 
all-time record. I know the old man never 
equaled it again hisself that I can recall, 

“I went out to Red Horse Rift again 
next day, right after school, and took off 
my clothes and waded out and felt around 
with my feet till I stubbed my toe against 
the gun. Then I ducked under and got hold 
of her and brought her to shore. 

“After I’d got dressed and had quit shiy- 
ering enough to put in a shell, I started to 
hunt some on the way home. I was after 
rabbits especial. I didn’t come across any, 
but I did see a screech-owl setting in a 
walnut tree back of the cowshed right in 
our pasture. I drawed a bead on him and 
touched her off. 

“Well, I don’t know what happened to 
the screech-owl, but I’ve got a kind of 
general idea what happened to me. I got 
this nick in my ear and this here dent-like 
on my left hand and a furrow in my scalp 
that you could still see the scar of if it 
wasn’t for the hair. 

“The gun must of lit muzzle down when 
she fell from the trestle, and a lot of Red 
Horse Rift was clay bottom that would 
plug up a gun barrel as tight as a cork. 
At any rate, when I came to, I was setting 
on the ground with quite a lot of gun left. 
That is to say, I still had the stock and 
half the Larrel. 

“A couple of days after that Luella ap- 
pears outside my window. I couldn’t see 
her good on account of bandages, but I 
could hear her all right. She said, ‘Yoo 
hoo, Jeppy! Mother says I can’t go with 
you any more.’ 

“I was still pretty shaky, but I wasn't 
so weak but what I could get up out of 
bed and get to the window, which I did. 

“I said, ‘Listen, Luella. You go on home 
and tell your mother that her and I have 
the same ideas exactly.’ 

“Well, let’s go and kill us a couple of 
woodcock. I'll give these two sandwiches 
to the dogs. You, Fan! Stay away from 
that! Look, will you! The big mallet- 
head has went and let her take his sand- 
wich from him. Don’t it beat hell what a 
poor dumb he will stand for from a she!” 


THE BEST TROPHY 


(Continued from page 18) 


their range; but their wide-spreading, 
great curved horns are, in my opinion, ev- 
ery bit the equal of those of the bighorn. 
There is today an abundance of white 
sheep in the St. Elias Alps, both in Alaska 
and the Yukon. I have seen in the neigh- 
borhood of two hundred at the same time, 
and I have traveled for days along more 
than one valley where, at almost any time, 
I could stop and see at least one bunch of 
the animals from my saddle. They are also 
to be found on the Kenai Peninsula 
in most parts of the Alaska Range, as far 
to the westward as almost to the base 0 
the Alaska Peninsula. But their habitat 
is a long way from Times Square, 
even after a person has arrived in Alaska 
the most desirable sheep ranges are still 
a long, hard trip away, at the end of which 
you can expect to face some rugged moum- 
tain climbing before success is fi 


yours. ; 
For fifth place I nominate the woodland 
caribou. His range is quite large, extend 
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ying ing from southeastern Canada as far north | 
ord. and west as Great Slave Lake, although | 
kins he is plentiful in only a few remote sec- | 
hool tions. He is a fairly wary individual, and | 
; his big, palmated, many-branched antlers | 
Just are only slightly less attractive than the 
tye horns of the sheep. 
‘hen The barren ground caribou, although the 
Way rarest of the three general Rangifer groups, 
hich does not have the imposing antlers that 
‘ons. grace his cousins. Even in giving him sixth 
ther place, over the moose, I am probably be- 
pe stowing more honor than is justly due him. 
call. The lordly moose I dare to place sev- 
= enth. And immediately, before I have the 
¢ off opportunity to explain my reasons, I duck 
ound my head to avoid being bombarded by 
hold those who do not agree with me. | 
‘ is true that the moose is “the largest 
shiv. [is the deer family in all America” and | 
ed to has the most ponderously beautiful of all | 
alter antlers. Yet he is, in my opinion, the most 
any, awkward and ungraceful and among the | 
hog “ most stupid of all our big-game animals. 


i And in spite of the fact that the game 
= laws of 1936-37 permit his being hunted 
only in a small section of a single state in 


e. oi the U. S. A. (excepting in Alaska), his 
I got range is the largest of any of our big-game | 


lik animals. His habitat originally extended 
— from New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio to 


























rh Alaska, or over more than half the entire | 
area of North America. Now he is found | 
th from Maine to Alaska. He is also found 
"Red over most of northern Asia and widely in 
f Europe. 
pos Let us view him in relation to the four 
bo factors which I have designated on the 
; iefe chart. Giving him a rating of 15 per cent 
, - out of a possible 25 per cent in regard to 
“s rarity is really being very generous. His 
range in America is several hundred times 
2 as large as that of the Alaska brown bear, 
<7 and many times that of the bighorn or ee 
‘Yoo elk. There are a number of sections where a: 
with he can be called plentiful. I have seen as 
many as fifty moose in sight at the same ea 
aseill time on the Kenai Peninsula. \ i 
“a In regard to the difficulty of procuring \ 
ij the moose, I think I have again been gen- 1B 
Sais erous in crediting him 10 per cent. No Fi 
hase sportsman who has had even moderately if 
extensive experience in moose hunting can . 6 > <8 A: 
ole of ay that there is any real danger in it. Take the right tobacco road” with | 
‘x harging moose are almost as rare as ene s 
— porcupines that “shoot” their quills at an Half & Half. Cool as a bailiff serving t 
: enemy, ‘ i 
alle a or can any experienc 6 tee ae a warrant. Sweet as the proof that if 
4 that these animals are difficult to get. A ig 
= 3 one-legged man could sit under the hiding he has the wrong house. Fragrant, it 
a ranches of a spruce tree and have a bull * p) . 4 
noo calle i ae te dia 00 tee Oe Te full-bodied tobacco that won’t bite 
could throw his rifle over it. I know places —, ‘ % hi 
re I can send such an invalid hunter, the to gue in a tin that won’t bite 
and will wager 10 to 1 that he will get s 
ading, mys yo at a moose with better than a the fingers. Made by our exclusive 
n, ev- inch head within less than a week— : : 
zhorn. probably the first morning. This cannot be modern premio including patent 
white said of any other species of American big No. 1,770,920 Smells good Makes 
\laska same. ¢ 7 
neigh- _Thave been in the moose country at all H i 
time, _* year; one trip was made into the yor welcome anywhere Tastes 
more \enai by dog team in midwinter. Many ood. ! 
- time, times have I seen a big bull stop behind 8 Your password bes pleasure! 
nch of 4 spruce tree, just about large enough to 
-e also — . man, thinking he was completely Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, 
la and Kdden from view. I have followed on smal tot 
as far snow-shoes bunches of up to seventeen, which gets ler and smaller as you use-up the 
ase of and sneaked close enough to make photos No bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 
iabitat of them. When they became aware of my 
e, and Presence, they moved on a few hundred Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 
Alaska feet and stopped again to let me repeat 
e still the act. I ask you, is there any other wild ne 
which big game that is quite so stupid? | ae 
moun- N point of attractiveness of his ponder- 
finally ous antlers as a trophy, however, I give e 
the bull moose all the credit that the law P e@ cm CCaccle 
ond 7 They are marvelous indeed. 
xtend- aking an average of all his merits and 
demerits, I give him a total rating of 74 FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 














Warmth Protection 
for Winter Sportsmen 


When the air gets crispy 
cold and snow flies, snug 
into this warm, wool Dry- 
bak. Cold, wet and damp- 
ness won't creep in. Made 
from Woolrich Wool. Has 
the Patented Drybak Storm 
Collar for head and neck 
protection. Folds under col- 
lar when not needed. This 
coat is perfect for all win- 
ter sports—skating, skiing, 
tobogganing—but has slicker lined game pock- 
ets, two large lower patch pockets and two 
slanted hand warming pockets for the winter 
hunter. Write for bulletin. Buy from dealer. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 











Duck Calls and New 
Phonograph Records 


1936 model Glodo-type Duck Call excels all others for 
calling mallards & other ducks over wooden decoys. 
Four pages valuable instructions & illustrations & two 
metal reeds with each call. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price $5.00, 

Two standard 10° PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
just out. No. 1—One side filled with Mallard ealling 
for open water; other side for small lakes and timber 
shooting. Tones extra loud, clear & perfect. Special 
selection of calls for calling over wooden decoys. Price 
$2.50. No. 2—Mallard calling on one side; Gadwall, 


Sprig, Teal, Blackjack, Bluebill, Canvasback other 
side. Price $2.50. 

New Pintail, or Sprig, two-toned Whistle—very 
loud, perfect tone. Price $2.00. 


Box Turkey Call of finest material & workmanship, 
will make all yelps & gobble perfectly. Price $5.00. 

No. 3—Amaranth Turkey Yelper, $3.50. 

The exhaustive instructions and illustrations sent 
with all my Game Calls & Records are worth half the 
price charged for these goods. 

Reference—Field & Stream, Union & Planters Bank 
& Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


TOM TURPIN 


1150 Eastmoreland Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 














Corrects Corrosion 
GET IT AT YOUR SPORTS STORE 












Fiendoil is a patented oil 
base inhibitor that pre- 
vents corrosion. It is a 
unique product which 
never fails to preserve 
firearms under severest 
conditions. You simply 
apply Fiendoil—no ram- 
rodding—a few drops do 
the work. 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. 

















The Xmas Gift 
ideal 











For every kind 
of game rom 
aquirrel to elephant. 
calibres for every 
Sporting Need. Send for 
Hand Book and Catalog. 
Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres built to order 
Pacific Coast Representative 

D. W. KING GUN SIGHT CO., 171 2nd St., San Francisco 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. ( Est. 1897) 
2308 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
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per cent, which I think is quite generous. 

For eighth place I nominate the mule 
deer. His range is wide, and he is fairly 
plentiful in many parts of it; yet this big 
gray deer is a wise and wary individual. 
To quote James L. Clark, one of our most 
experienced big-game hunters and natural- 
ists, who has hunted almost everything in 
America, Africa and Asia, “I have never 
shot but one mule deer, and then not a 
good one. I have hunted hard for big bucks 
and have seen them, but they have always 
got away. They are difficult to get, and 
there is no finer head for beauty than that 
of a fine mule deer.” 

Placing the wise little black bear in 
ninth place may possibly be slighting Old 
Cottonfoot. To be sure, his range is 
probably wider and larger than any of 
our other big-game animals and he is 
fairly plentiful in spots from Florida to 
Mexico and as far north as Alaska. But 
he is a wise old sneak-about. Few hunters 
get him. And his glossy black hide is genu- 
inely attractive. 

The antelope, which I place tenth, is 
today a pretty rare animal, at least as com- 
pared to the pre-white-man days when 
they are claimed to have been as numerous 
as the buffalo. Because they prefer to live 
in the open country, they are not partic- 
ularly easy to get. Their attractiveness, 
however, is a matter of personal taste. I 
think the antelope is far from attractive as 
a trophy. 

The elk, which I give eleventh place, is 
fairly common over a comparatively wide 
range. In point of difficulty of procuring, I 
rate him slightly above the moose. Almost 
every hunter who goes in quest of an elk 
head as a trophy comes home with a fairly 
good one. I think the average of good heads 
taken is far in excess of any of our other 
antlered animals. And in attractiveness his 
antlered head certainly does not deserve a 
rating of more than 15 per cent. 

The rest of my list and the reasons for 
the relative positions which I have given 
them will, I believe, be understood. The 
reason for the low rating under “difficulty 
of procuring” for the polar bear and the 
walrus is that both of these animals are 
generally shot from the deck of a schooner 
or power boat. To hunt them native- 
fashion, on foot, is quite a different matter ; 
but this method is very seldom used by 
sportsmen. 

If you do not agree with me in any or 
all respects, that is your privilege. Unless 
the protests swamp Uncle Sam’s mail ser- 
vice, let’s consider the ratings which I 
have established as a basis for argument 
until some other well-meaning hunter 
comes along with a satisfactory revision 
of my chart. 


UNDER A VOLCANO 
(Continued from page 27) 


there was, sure enough. It was so faint 
that I doubt whether we would have seen 
it if our eyes hadn’t been in absolute dark- 
ness for days. I broke into a shambling run. 

“Easy, Peanut,” came Doc’s voice. “You 
may hit a hole.” 

I slowed down, but there were no more 
holes. The light grew stronger as we ad- 
vanced. We pressed on, until the lava 
tube came to an end in the face of a sheer 
precipice and we stood in a hole in the face 
of the pit of Halemaumau. Below us was 
a sheer drop of eight hundred feet. On 
the opposite rim of the pit, four hundred 
feet above us and two-thirds of a mile 
away, were two khaki-clad figures. 

We whooped hoarsely. It seemed that 
they would never hear us. At last they 
pointed excitedly. I whipped off my hat 
and began to wigwag a message to them. 

“Help!” I signaled. “Get help!” 


At last they understood. They signaled 
back to us to wait—as if we could do 
anything else—and disappeared at a run, 
It seemed hours before they reappeared, 

“Ropes are coming,” was the welcome 
message they wigwagged. 

Again we waited for what seemed hours, 
and at last the end of a manila rope ap- 
peared before us. It was out of reach, but 
we hooked our belts together and tied a 
shoe to the end, and with this caught the 
rope and drew it in. We tied Bozo to the 
end of the rope, and he was hauled up. 
Doc went next, and last I was hauled up 
to satety. 

When I had drunk about a quart of 
water, I looked around. An army truck 
was at the rim of the pit, and an officer 
and a dozen soldiers were grouped around 
me. 

“What day is it?” I asked. 
They looked at me curiously. “Tues- 
day,” was the answer. 

“Good Lord!” I exclaimed. “Were we 
lost for a week?” 

“Week, nothing,” one of them laughed. 
“You were at breakfast this morning.” 

Puzzled, I glanced at my watch. It 
showed 3:30. We had been underground 
less than six hours. 


SOME ARE BORN DUMB 
(Continued from page 19) 


my prize rabbit dog forward by the col- 
lar and pointed eagerly to the track. “Sick 
im!” I whispered tensely. “Hunt ’im up, 
3rutus.” 

Brutus glanced around and shivered. I 
took him by the scruff of the neck and 
buried his nose in the tracks. He struggled 
a moment, then relaxed and held his 
breath. 

All right, maybe he didn’t understand. 
Grabbing him by the collar, I bent double 
and ran howling along the line of rabbit 
tracks. He followed willingly enough, but 
it was evident that he wasn’t enthusiastic 
about the idea. When I stopped for breath, 
he sat down in the snow and closed his 
eyes. Poor dog, I thought; probably tired 
out by his long walk. I rubbed some snow 
in his face to revive him and straightened 
up to ease my back. Thereupon Brutus 
leaped four walls without touching, bur- 
rowed through a hedge of wild blackberry 
vines and pointed his muzzle for home in 
a wild burst of speed. Later I found him 
under the stove, snoring gently. 

I was disappointed in Brutus. I felt that 
he had betrayed me. All I wanted him to 
do was to trail rabbits. I didn’t expect 
him to engage in mortal combat with the 
bunnies; but if he had followed the tracks 
at a nice safe distance and bayed occa- 
sionally, I’d have wept for joy. 

Someone told me he should run with a 
trained rabbit hound to get the idea. This 
sounded reasonable; so I persuaded a 
neighbor of mine to take us out. He had a 
dog of doubtful ancestry named Rover 
that could trail a rabbit along a barbed- 
wire fence—or so he said. 

Brutus ambled along beside the other 
dog until we reached the peach orchard; 
then he turned suddenly and started for 
home. We headed him off. Just then Rover 
started a rabbit, meanwhile telling the 
whole countryside about it. 

We followed, dragging Brutus. He sat 
down and braced his feet, but we insisted. 
The trail through the peach orchard looked 
as though it had been moving day among 
the Eskimos. , 

My neighbor finally shot the rabbit and 
held it in front of Brutus. He stared at it 
in terror, jerked loose, tucked his tail un- 
der his belly and disappeared in a clo 
of snow. Later I found him under 
stove, having bad dreams. 
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A friend of mine told me he was looking 
for a good rabbit dog; so, with a magnifi- 
cent gesture of friendship, I gave him 
Brutus. He seemed somewhat dazed and 
slightly suspicious of my generosity, but I 
didn’t give him time to ask questions. I 
brought out a shotgun, and Brutus pointed 
his nose toward the clouds and bayed in a 


rich baritone. That settled it. Brutus will- | 


ingly followed him into the car and curled 
up on the cushion with a deep sigh. He 
would have followed a Chinese mandarin 
or an Italian organ-grinder just as quickly. 

Two months later I saw this friend and 
inquired about Brutus. Piecing together his 
somewhat garbled account, I found he had 
given him to a friend, who in turn had 
passed him along to another friend. After 
that the trail was lost. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of friends and excellent ancestry, Brutus 
will never become a good rabbit dog. Like 
human beings, some are born dumb. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
REFUGES 


(Continued from page 23) 


just what the guns get out of this. I see 
in one report where Michigan suspects the 
value of the idea because, scattered out 
that way and not state-owned, administra- 
tion ain't easy. Not like it is, anyhow, on 
the big deer refuges that Michigan is proud 
of. And up to now there ain’t been a great 
deal of codperation between state and 
owner to control predators and build up 
food supplies and winter shelters and the 
like. 

“But in these and several other states 
where game-management ideas are takin’ 
hold they’re developin’ refuge practices 
without givin’ °em the name. Out in Wis- 
consin and Iowa, for instance, where 


they've got their experimental quail shoot- | 


in’ under way on managed areas, they’ve 
started a lot of refuges. They don’t seem 
to name ’em, but that’s what they are. And 
down in Ohio, where these township or- 
ganizations in pheasant territories limit 
the number of hunters, certain areas are 
set aside as refuges. 

“But it seems like Pennsylvania is the 
first state to get goin’ in a really big way 
on the small small-game refuge idea. They 
had the problem plenty other states have: 
good game sections, but no place in them 
for the hunters to go. Farm after farm 
posted and those that wasn’t posted just 
overrun with guns. 

“Now, Pennsylvania has had a big 
refuge system for a good many years. But, 
like with us, their main idea was to in- 
crease the deer supply. Lots of places 
yielded good supplies of small game inside 
these refuges, but a lot of it never or, any- 
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how, seldom got out to where it did the 


hunters any good. 


“So the first thing Pennsylvania plans | 
to do is break up some of these big refuges | 
with the release of small game to the pub- | 


lic as the object. A majority of the refuges 


will be broken down to not over a thou- | 


sand acres, and around these they'll spot 
smaller closed areas, down, say, to a hun- 
dred acres. One refuge keeper can look 
after a whole set of ’em. The game will 
have a chance to get to safety every little 
ways, but the guns will get a break too. 

“At the same time they’re goin’ in for 
cooperation with farmers in a big way. In 
several counties they’re goin’ to try to 
lease huntin’ rights on blocks of around 
3,000 acres from farmers. In each of these 
blocks they’ll set aside a batch of small 
refuges, mebby as small as a couple of 
acres, mebby up to fifty acres; they don't 
aim to have over a third of the leased area 
set aside as sanctuaries. 
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“They're goin’ whole hog, even to fenc- 
in’ the refuge areas with mesh wire to keep 
live stock and dogs out. They’ll stock ’em 
from game farms and carry on plantin’ 
and winter feedin’ work. They aim to get 
landowners to work on game management 
and trap surpluses for transfer if surpluses 
are built up. 

“You see, what you're comin’ to is this: 


| instead of showin’ a lot of big patches on 





your refuge-system map, you're goin’ to 
show a mess of speckles. Now, this and 
plenty other states are proud of our refuges, 
but what percentage of those lads who 
pay for ’em get much benefit? Just the 
deer hunters, I'd say. 

“And deer hunters are only a fraction 
of the huntin’ population. It’s the small- 
upland-game hunters who make up the bulk 
of the army. Up to now we've always fig- 
ured we couldn't afford refuges for these 
lads, because the kind of land where their 
game did well was always high-priced, 
bein’ mostly farmin’ territory; and we'd 
got the habit of thinkin’ of refuges only 
in terms of thousands of acres. But now 
that we're gettin’ over that notion mebby 
the upland hunters are about to get what’s 
past due ’em. 

“Course, you've still got your problem 
of shootin’ rights to figure out, but that 
don’t worry me much. We're goin’ to lick 
that one some day, because so many ways 
are bein’ tried here and there. And mebby 
it'll be a good thing, anyway, if we get 
the cart behind the horse again and have 
a game-crop program worked out and 
goin’ while the guns are still bothered for 
a place to hunt in some localities. 

“That,” he said, “is why I kind of yes- 
and-no your idea on this passel of forties, 
Henry. If the state could own it and then 
bust it all up betwixt refuge areas and 
huntin’ grounds, it would be fine. But if 
you want your refuge in one big hunk— 
why, it would seem to me just old-fashion- 
ed and out of date. 

“Or am I all wrong again?” he asked 
as he rose and buttoned his mackinaw 
against the descending chill of the fall eve- 
ning. 


Henry broke off the frond of a dead 


| fern and picked it slowly to bits. 


“You're right, likely,” he said. “It 
sounds reasonable, anyhow. But the heck 


| of it is,” he said, grinning, “that you’re all 





the time making a fellow back-track on 
his enthusiasms and take a fresh start.” 
“Don’t blame me!” the old fellow pro- 
tested. “Just blame progress. We seem to 
be gettin’ along. What was all right yes- 
terday is worn out today in game affairs. 
It’s the best sign I know of that we're 
headed somewhere and bound to get there.” 


THESE HERE NOW 
PHEASANTS 
(Continued from page 21) 


such measures in South Dakota and Ne- 
braska, where the almost limitless extent 


| of continuous cover makes it difficult, in 


spite of the abundance of birds, to get 
good shooting any other way, but there is 
no excuse for them farther east, where cov- 
erts are relatively small. 

We learned, first of all, more about 
cover. Of course, we knew that while 
pheasants will use woods and thickets, es- 
pecially dense conifer plantations, for win- 
ter cover, the place to look for them in the 
fall is marshland. But we came to know 
just the sort of sedgy, reed-fringed marsh, 
with interspersed patches of willow and 
red osier and lying next to corn or fallow 
ground thick with ragweed and foxtail, 
that they like best. And we found that of 
two such places close together and almost 
alike, one may have birds and the other 


not, and that this condition will persist, 
the pheasants sticking to the place they 
like in spite of continuous hunting and re- 
fusing to move permanently to the other. 

Of course, overshooting will drive pheas- 
ants out, and they will often drift and scat- 
ter widely of their own accord, but there 
are certain spots which, because of a com- 
bination of food and cover and an indef- 
inable something else, the birds like so 
well that they will either stay there or 
return from other territory. So if you find 
birds in a place once, look for them there 
again. 

It is better to rely on strategy, rather 
than on mere activity and brute strength, 
It does not generally pay to wear yourself 
out hurrying through thick grass or floun- 
dering frantically around in almost im- 
penetrable stands of rushes and cat-tails, 
Take your time and mix the pace. Go rap- 
idly and noisily for a little way, then 
slowly and quietly. Stop now and then 
and stand quite still for a minute or two. 
As long as you are moving the birds can 
tell where you are, and can hide or run 
away with equal facility; when you stand 
still, they don’t know where you are or 
what you are doing, and are likely to lose 
their nerve and make a break for it. 


OU will often feel like swearing ; and 
if this takes the form, not of timidly 
muttered imprecations, but of honest full- 
voiced cussing, it will often prove effec- 
tive. I have more than once known a 
pheasant to break cover from somewhere 
just behind the guns because of bitter re- 
marks anathematizing him and all his kind. 
When hunting with others, don’t line up 
with your companions and walk straight 
down a long stretch of heavy cover, ex- 
pecting to put up all the birds that are 
hiding in it. Send at least one of the party 
down to the far end to work back. Often 
it is better for all to scatter out in such a 
place and just mill aimlessly about. Then 
it is harder for the birds to tell what is 
going on and they are more likely to get 
jumpy; and as they are likely to get up 
almost anywhere, a greater number of 
overhead and crossing shots will be se- 
cured than by straightforward driving. 
But don’t try this with anyone who can't 
be trusted to look before he shoots, and 
don’t try it in cover high enough to hide 
the hunters. 

Always finish out the ends and edges of 
the cover. Go clear to the tip of every 
finger of grassy marshland, through every 
outlying pot-hole or cat-tail slough, how- 
ever small, clear to the end of every weed- 
grown lateral ditch or bank or fence-row, 
for there may be a bird running ahead of 
you. Then do it again, for there may be a 
bird that lay low and let you pass. How 
they will hide! I have seen a big cock, 
quite unhurt, lie so close in tangled wire- 
grass as to be caught by hand, and have 
known more than one flushing pheasant to 
leave tail-feathers under the foot of the 
hunter. 

All that has been said so far refers to 
walking up birds unaided. When it comes 
to dogs, there is much to be said and plenty 
of people ready to say it, for any and all 
kinds have their champions. Many a farmer 
depends on his rabbit beagle, which will 
trail a bird grimly through the most laby- 
rinthine maze of swampy tussocks, willow 
thickets, bulrushes and what-not, but flush 
it a quarter of a mile away or perhaps not 
at all. Many sportsmen swear by the 
Springer, partly because he often makes 
an excellent pheasant dog, but more pat 
ticularly because they like the merry way 
he runs around in circles with his 
wagging. i 

I have hunted with little cocker spaniels 
that were lost in the weeds half the time 
and quite exhausted after an hour or tw? 
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of rough going, with beautiful headstrong 
Irish setters that would spend the whole 
day joyously flushing pheasants far out of 
range, with mongrels of the most con- 
jectural origin that yet did stout service 
afield. The breed doesn’t matter much. 
What is needed is any husky dog with a 
good nose that will work fast and hard but 
close to the guns. 

A slow, careful worker is out of place 
with birds that can run fifteen miles an 
hour and love to do it. It is a shame to risk 
spoiling a well-trained setter or pointer on 
game so given to running, and pointing is 
unnecessary anyhow. Pheasants will, of 
course, sometimes lie to the point very 
nicely, but what of it? All that is needed 
is to get one into the air within forty yards, 
and it is really better fun when the birds 
get up any time, anywhere, and fly in any 
and all directions. 

The best sport I ever had with pheasants 
was with an utterly unbroken setter pup 
that had a keen nose, lots of speed and 
boundless enthusiasm. He didn’t know any- 
thing about guns, and thought it was up 
to him to catch the birds himself. We took 
him out to the club grounds one day toward 
the end of the season, when such birds as 
were left—and we thought there were only 
a few—were so smart and wild that it was 
hard to walk up a single one in an after- 
noon. 

Under the energy of that crazy pup, 
however, the place came to life. He ran 
riot, deaf alike to voice and whistle, heed- 
less alike of threat or entreaty, and during 
the two hours we were out he chased five 
stray cats up trees, chevied six rabbits into 
their holes, routed out three coveys of 
quail, and put up fifteen scandalized pheas- 
ants, most of which got into the air with 
their tails just one jump ahead of the pup’s 
eager teeth. 

He wasted no time trailing or point- 
ing. He hunted by body scent; and when 
he smelled a bird, he rushed it pell-mell, 
no matter where it was. He sent them 
rocketing straight up out of willow thick- 
ets where they had learned to consider 
themselves safe, harried them along fence- 
rows covered with marsh grass, chased 
them madly across boggy meadows, routed 
them from amid the thickest cat-tails and 
bulrushes. 

That was the most outrageous perform- 
ance, judged by ordinary standards of bird- 
dog work, I have ever seen, and provided 
just about the most fun I ever had. Of 
course, many of the pheasants got up out 
of range, but the shots we had were real 
sporting shots—at towering birds, at cross- 
ing birds fifty yards away going. for all 
they were worth, at birds so scared that 
they flew straight into us. 


T was unorthodox and hilarious sport, 
which pheasant shooting might just as 

well be, for after all it is an artificial game 
and need not be taken too seriously. The 
etiquette and decorum that should attend 
the hunting of our native birds can be dis- 
pensed with. We put the pheasant here and 
can do as we like about it, so long as he 
gets a sporting chance; the quail and the 
grouse were here before we were, and we 
owe them a certain courtesy over and 
above fair play. 

But this aaa not mean for one moment 
that the pheasant is not a fine bird in his 
own right. He is big and handsome when 
alive, and tender and succulent afterward. 
He is too easy to hit when he barges up 
from underfoot; but when he crosses or 
tops the guns at full speed, he can be 
missed, as many a a good shot knows to his 
chagrin. He does not inspire the lyrical 
outbursts of enthusiasm that some birds 
are responsible for. 

His pursuit leads one neither into the 
painted fairyland of autumn woodlands nor 
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across wild sweeps of unfenced prairie, but 
through a tamer country of fen and farm- 
land, where against a dun background of 


frost-seared corn and sedge his own sil- | 


vered wings and burnished breast strike 
the ‘brightest note of color. But here, 
where the grouse finds no sheltering woods, 
where overgrazing and the plough have 
pushed the prairie chicken out, where the 
quail fights an often-losing battle against 


long hungry winters in a stripped country- | 


side, the pheasant finds some way to live. 
After the heaviest hunting season and the 
coldest winter, his defiant raucous crowing 


greets the spring, and he struts again | 
across the harrowed fields. It is good to | 


have him. Let us hope that he will always 
be with us. 


HAND-PICKED, B’ GOSH! 
(Continued from page 13) 


gan to pitch sea trout out on the rocky 
shore with their hands. Philip, one of my 


companions, waded in up to his waist and | 


soon had thrown a dozen fine fish out on 
the rocks. 

A large dog proved himself to be a good 

fisher and, w atching his chance, would 
seize a fish by its back and bring it out 
to shore, where he would bite its head 
until it stopped struggling and then dash 
back for another. 

Excitement ran high, and the noise of 
the splashing fish was almost great enough 
to drown out, the screaming voice of a 
person. A phenomenon like this our party 
had never seen before, and in all probabil- 
ity never will again. The native fishermen 
told us that several times they had wit- 
nessed such a spectacle in this same spot. 

So tenaciously did the sea trout pursue 
their quarry that thousands of sardines 
cast themselves out of the water upon the 
shore and were left to perish by the rapidly 
receding tide. The run lasted about fifteen 
minutes, and then, as suddenly as they 
had arrived, all the fish went to sea. Later, 
during the still night, I was awakened by 
the thrashing of the surface of the water 
as the sea trout again fed on the sardines. 

After the fun was all over, Philip, soak- 
ing wet, gathered up his catch and with 
a quizzical smile piped out: “How about 
some real fresh fish for supper? They’re 
hand-picked, b’ gosh.” 


AGNI, THE FIRE 
(Continued from page 35) 


cylinder and push one edge firmly into the 
cleft in the stick. 

Place the other rolls of bark in your 
pockets for refillers. Then light the torch 
at the bottom and proceed on your way. 
The footing will be illuminated even better 
than by a flashlight, because your torch 
covers a wider radius. Torches made from 
slivers of fat pine are similarly used, but 
they are extinguished more easily by puffs 
of wind. 

Ordinary candles are invaluable for 
starting camp fires, and no outdoorsman 
should be without them in his outfit. All 
my woods coats contain pieces of candles 
from two or three inches in length up to 
six inches. 

There may come a time when the ability 
to start a good fire quickly spells the dif- 
ference between life and death—I could 
tell of such instances—but merely from 
the standpoint of comfort, the quick fire 
is important. I know of nothing, so easily 
transported, that can be absolutely relied 
upon to secure quick heat as a candle. 
Gasoline or kerosene, of course, will start 
a fire in record time, but such starters are 
not usually available at a distance from 
civilization. 

Candles in camp are valuable from other 
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| angles. As a makeshift light for traveling 


after dark, a candle held between the mid- 
dle fingers of the hand, with the flame 
opposite the palm and the arm dropped be- 
side the hip, will enable the woods traveler 
to walk at his natural gait through the 
forest on the darkest night. This stunt, 
however, will not work in a high wind. 

During a heavy wind he should stop 
and peel a section of bark from a small 
tree, say three inches in diameter, and 
with his pocket-knife manufacture a lan- 
tern seven or eight inches high that will 
look like one of the rustic bluebird nest- 
ing boxes. Inside he gums his candle with 
melted wax to the bottom, and opposite 
the wick he cuts an inch and a quarter 
hole to let the light out. 

In timbered country nothing short of a 
hurricane will blow out such a light. As 
the wick burns down new holes must be 
cut or the candle raised, in order to keep 
the lantern functioning, as otherwise the 
light will be cut off. 

When starting fires in the winter in the 
far North, a candle is held in the gloved 
left hand while the bare right hand strikes 
the match and starts the flame. Then the 
glove is put on and kindling held above 
the candle until it is sufficiently ignited to 
furnish the nucleus of the camp fire. This 
method prevents frosted or frozen hands. 

The following incident will serve as an 
iflustration of the value of the candle for 
starting a fire in a rain-storm. While 
traveling on foot across a desert below 
the Pinal Mountains in Lower California 
Otto Van Norden and his sheep-hunting 
guide, the late Joe Jones of Cody, Wyom- 
ing, and I were caught in one of the rare 
torrential downpours of that country. We 
were drenched to the skin and shivering 
in the icy blasts that descended from the 
snow-clad summit of San Pedro Martyr. 
The water was ankle-deep in the flat wash 
country, and the arroyos and barrancas be- 
came raging rivers. The rain descended 
like a waterfall. 

Through chattering teeth Joe said, “I’d 
give $500 for a good fire.” 

There was an ironwood tree not over 
thirty feet away. We got busy and cribbed 
up some of the branches to make a little 
island in the flood, and above this built a 


| conical pile of the smaller wood with a 


hole in the center. Joe held his sombrero 
above as protection from the rain and 
wind while I lit a piece of candle and low- 
ered it down the hole, melting some grease 
to hold it firmly in position. Drawing in 
the smaller wood from the sides of the 
pile against the flame, we soon had the 
mass kindled, and completed the job by 
piling on top all the large limbs from the 
ironwood. In less than five minutes we 
had a roaring fire that defied the worst 


rain I have ever seen. 


HILE soaked outside, the wood was 
seasoned and dry within, and after 


| sufficient heat was generated that fire kept 


going as long as fuel was fed to it. Shortly 
afterward our clothing was dry. Within 
half an hour the rain ceased abruptly and 
the sun appeared in a clear sky. We con- 
tinued on our way, comfortable in mind 
and body. 

Every man who goes into wild country 
knows that he should carry matches in 
a water-proof container and that the 
matches should be the kind that strike on 
anything—not safety matches. There are 
many good water-proof match-safes on 
the market, but on a pinch a small bottle 
will answer equally well. What would 


| you do, however, if you lost your supply of 
| matches and you needed a fire badly, or if 
| the matches you had were wet? 


If your matches are so wet that they 
will not strike, you can restore them to 


| serviceable condition, provided the heads 
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do not come off in the operation, by rub- 
bing them through your hair. If, however, 
the igniting substance is soft and rubs off, 
the matches must first be dried by heat 
generated by friction. This is a slow job. 

One method is to find a dry log and cut 
in the top a rounded groove an inch or more 
wide by half an inch deep. In this groove 
rub backward and forward vigorously a 
round stick that fits it. When the place is 
good and hot, lay half a dozen matches 
in the hollow and cover them with your 
hand to hold in the heat. Keep repeating 
until you think the matches will hold their 
heads through the rubbing operation. Try 
one on your hair. If the match head comes 
off, throw it away and keep on with the 
friction until you have one that will light. 
This job will provide enough exercise to 
keep you warm. Meanwhile you can re- 
peat to yourself the sentence, “I'll never 
again be caught without dry matches,” 


EMEMBER that at permanent camps 
you can keep your fire alive and 
ready to be started up again for intervals 
of half a day or more by banking it, as our 
ancestors used to do overnight. When the 
fire is at the coal stage, dig down in the 
coals and put in the largest chunk of dry 
hardwood you have, or green spruce if 
nothing better is available. Scrape back 
the coals and cover the whole completely 
with ashes, making sure there are no open- 
ings ior air. 

If the job is well done, the buried chunk 
turns to charcoal and will carry for eight 
or ten hours coals sufficient to kindle a 
new fire. When you leave camp in the 
morning, bank the fire in this way, so that 
when you return at night you can start 
your blaze quickly. 

Lastly, if you do not already know the 
trick, learn from some boy scout how to 
make fire by friction with a bow-drill, 
There may come a time when this knowl- 
edge will be invaluable to you. One fall, 
years ago, a party of deer hunters was 
marooned by an equinoctial storm in a 
river driver’s lean-to in the North Woods. 
Ott Cross, an old-time guide, was making 
disparaging remarks about the business of 
starting fire by friction. He maintained it 
could not be done. “If I was caught out 
tonight on Manbury Mountain without 
matches, what chance would I have,” he 
asked, “to do anything else but put in the 
time walking around a tree till daylight? 
No man living could start a fire in this 
rain without matches.” 

One of the members of the party accepted 
the challenge. He was allowed to consider 
the shelter of the lean-to as a dry spot 
under one of Manbury’s numerous ledges. 

The friction firemaker requires tinder to 
catch the spark and suitable soft wood 
from which to fashion a spindle and bed 
pieces, as well as wood for a bow. In this 
instance the demonstrator first cut a branch 
from a yellow birch tree which, with a 
string improvised from one of his shoe- 
laces, would make a serviceable bow. 

From the lean-to he could see no wood 
he had ever before used for his remaining 
requirements, but at a hazard ¢ split 0 
a slab from a dead balsam and hewed out 
a spindle a foot or so long and an inch 
or more in diameter and also a palm 
socket and the board-like bed pieces. For 
this purpose he was allowed to use the 
little pocket-ax which he carried. The 
work could have been done with a knife, 
but it would have taken longer. 

For some time he was stumped by the 
problem of tinder. Heretofore he had 
cedar bark, but there was no white cedaf 
in that country. He asked permission 
use cotton from his undershirt, but this 
was denied on the ground that if he had 
been overtaken by night in the woods of 
such a stormy day the undershirt wow 
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by fishermen, hunters and mountain- 
eers as well. Material is 8 oz. dry 
waterproofed Army Duck—three col- 
ors available—red, royal blue, light 
green. Full zipper front. Plenty of 
pockets—entire back a pocket, zipper 
closed. Snug fitting, adjustable at 
wrists and waist. Hood attached to 
coat with full zipper. May be entirely 
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have been soaked and unfit for tinder. Con- | 
centrating his gaze on a big leaning white | 
birch tree near by, he noted that the rain- | 
water had ceased dripping from the lower | 
side several feet above the ground level. | 
Here was a lot of frazzled bark which, | 
as it was protected from the rain, must | 
be dry. He secured a supply and rubbed it 
between his palms until it became a fibrous 
and soft tinder. 

Then the hunter cut a V-shaped notch | 
in the edge of one of the bed pieces and 
at its inner angle made a small hole to | 
take the point of the drill stick. Placing 
the other bed piece on the ground to catch 
the sawdust about to be made and protect 
it from ground moisture, he superimposed 
the notched piece on it and set his left 
foot on both to hold them firmly in posi- 
tion. With a half turn of the bow string 
around the spindle he inserted the point of 





| the latter in the hole at the head of the 
| V-cut. 


Kneeling, he pressed down hard on the | 


| spindle with the socket piece in his left 
| hand, and with his right hand sawed for- 
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Middlefield, Conn. | , 
| in endless squadrons and echelons, coming 


| not bad, but when the ducks dip down into 





ward and backward vigorously with the 
bow, thus revolving the spindle very 
rapidly. As the point wore into the bed 
it produced sawdust, part of which ran | 
down the groove and made a neat little 
pile. The board smoked, and presently a 
tiny column of smoke rose from the saw- 
dust pile. The firemaker dropped his bow 
and spindle and, seizing his tinder, wrap- 
ped it around the tiny coal in the sawdust 
and blew on the coal. The spark kindled 
the tinder into flame. 

The successful result was achieved at the 
first trial, greatly to the relief of the per- 
spiring demonstrator. Fire is not always 
so quickly secured. But I venture to say 
that any intelligent boy or man who has 
once succeeded in making fire by friction 
can repeat indefinitely. Therefore, if you 
have not already learned the trick, it is 
well worth while to add it to your reper- 
toire. Ignorance of firemaking can easily 
turn a hard trip into tragedy, whereas it 
might just as well have been a comfortable 
success. 


SHALLOW BAY COMES 
BACK 
(Continued from page 29) 


warded. From over the high hill a double 
boom comes to our ears, and a few min- | 
utes later, three milesgaway in an airline, 
a fusillade breaks out, and we know the 
mallards of Spring Lake are in for it. 
The President sees them first. They are 





at us through the snow. The visibility is 


Shallow Bay and fly against the dark 
brown hill they are hard to see until quite 
close. The President makes himself small 
in the cockpit. He holds his breath, and 
snowflakes light on his unmittened hand. 
His strong brown fingers are white at the 
knuckles where his right hand grasps the 
gun. 

I watch him, fascinated, while the air 
above is plowed and furrowed with feath- 
ered strength. I sneak a glance upward and 
catch a glimpse of a circling flock. They 
are scanning the open hole. Their wing 
song fades as they veer to the other side, 
then swells in louder music. 

When the staccato whish of wings melts 
into a set-wing “sla-a-a-ash,” the President 
rises to his knees, and all the beautiful lore 
of the fowler is focused there in him, kneel- 
ing in the swirl, his gun barrel moving now 
with the incoming flock. His trigger finger 
squeezes in a kind of cadence with the 
swing of the blue barrel, and at the report 
a drake goes down and splashes once. The 





cold, blue barrel follows through and up, 
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and the second duck is dropped not thirty 
feet from the boat, in front. 

They are overhead and I am tardy, but 
the first barrel of my double counts for 
one, on the other side of the boat in the 
rushes, and I mark it down. It struggles, 
and I shoot again and all is still. The sea- 
son has been opened! 

It was a time to remember. Against the 
battleship-gray of the low autumn sky 
flew hundreds of mallards and black ducks, 
confused for the moment by our firing. 


| Most of them circled, in one way or an- 


| other, over the open water before us. In 


lines and curves and undulating masses 
they diagramed the air above that open 
spot. We kept a watch on those closest in, 


| but over the whole mile-wide marsh the 
| somber day was made to sing and live with 
| the whistle of their slip-stream. 


We did not kill many, but we shot much. 
After the President’s first deadly double, 
sure as the reaper with a sharp scythe, he 
grew careless, for there seemed an unend- 
ing parade of ducks. Many milled over the 


| marsh, and then climbed the hill to the 


other side, but for a full ten minutes the 
snowy flat was host to flocks of new- 
comers. We knew where they came from. 
We knew the pot-holes and river wide- 
spreads and small lakes of the country and 
knew, too, that the marsh we hunted was 


| first in their affections, which is why we 
| go there again and again. 


After the first few flocks, we learned, the 


| decoys meant nothing. That checks with 


past experience on mallards, for any mal- 
lard mucker knows how quickly these 
ducks wise up to danger spots. Indeed, it 
seems they have a way of transmitting a 
warning to others which have not faced 
the fire of such places. 

By the time we had settled down again 
the first burst of the flight was dwindling 
away, and the President, wise to mallard 
lore, began worrying about those limit bags 
that had seemed so sure ten minutes before. 
It is always that way, it seems. There are 
days when few birds fly, but every passer- 
by is centered dead and the bag is heavy. 
Then there are days when many fly, but 


| the plethora betrays the hand and eye, and 





skill is found too late. You have seen these 
things happen on the football field and the 
baseball diamond—when the other team 
comes off victorious and the favored side 
wonders what was wrong. 


HEN the marsh was still again, we 

picked up the bag. Paddles were al- 
most useless in the gray-green vegetation, 
growing out of the mucky bottom into 
which one could shove a 10-foot pole. 

It was amazing the way our marsh came 
back. For five long years this place has 
shrunk. The summer sun has burned away 
its water, and the hard northern winters 
have sent frost deep into the spongy bot- 
toms—so relentlessly that the President 
and I had surmised the plant life had surely 
been winter-killed. 

How little we knew of the ways of water 
with a marsh! In that one wet year, given 
a foot and a half of water, Shallow Bay 
was filled with an abundance of plant life 
such as we had never seen there before. 
How it sprang so suddenly from the muck 
is something we could not answer. How 
the seeds, sun-scorched by summer and 
frost-bitten by winter, had survived, we 
could not explain. Since then I have won- 
dered if the loss of water, with subsequent 
exposure of the bottom to the sun, had 
worked a needed chemical change. This 
sudden filling of the marsh made us think. 
If this had happened on our marsh, what 
must have happened in the Canadian north, 
where water-levels had universally -been 
restored to somewhere near their former 
condition ? 

I have always had a soft spot in my 


heart for marshes. They challenge me to 
come and look. Their capacity for mother. 
ing wild life is far greater than the drier 
uplands, no matter how beautiful they may 
be. It seems to me that no man is closer 
to the beginning of things and the eternal 
motherhood of the outdoors than when he 
is familiar with a marsh. 

We quit the open spot at last and coaxed 
the President’s duck boat to the far shore 
by judiciously following the open places, 
He had in mind an old point which years 
before had given us fine bluebill shooting 
when there was four feet of water off its 
end. We hid the boat, kicked up a quick 
blind and sat down to wait. 

It wasn’t long. We had no decoys at 
this spot, and I believe we were as well off 
without them by that time. A score of re- 
turning mallards shot over the hill from 
behind, and the President garnered two be- 
fore I knew they were in range. One was 
out of reach of my rubber boots, and the 
President dared me to strip and get it. 


WAS foolish enough to try it—and 

succeeded easily on the sand bottom off 
the point, but still remember the knife- 
darts that shot up my legs as I waded out 
into the water. But afterward there was a 
warm glow; and while I am not one to 
court rheumatism, I believe such stunts are 
not difficult or dangerous if circulation is 
kept up before and after. Mr. President 
said he didn’t think I would be such a fool, 
which is the kind of gratitude to which I 
have long since grown used. 

We glowed with hearty contentment at 
the return of Shallow Bay. Coots fed in the 
open spots by the hundreds. There were no 
kingfishers gyroscoping overhead, because 
the fish had not yet returned; but the 
shores were again honeycombed with 
muskrat tunnels, and here and there thrifty 
humps of massed water-lily roots gave 
evidence of more pretentious muskrat 
dwellings. On our old point we found water 
backed up to a place where we had built a 
blind three years before, and from the 
shores, spreading far into the middle, were 
heavy stands of wild rice. 

All this in one year of growing—after 
we had thought there had been enough win- 
ter-killing to halt all growth for many 
years to come. 

As I write, workmen are building a dam 
on a near-by river to divert part of this 
stream into the lake and raise it another 
four feet. This will put the entire lake and 
marsh back to its 1920 level and, incident- 
ally, raise the levels of a half dozen other 
lakes. You might think it would destroy the 
mallard cover and food. Not so. For, 
stretching still farther away from our 
marsh, are three more “dried marshes” 
which will fill over scantily and after the 
flooding present about the same condition 
as Shallow Bay did this year. 

The return of the water in this lake, gen- 
eral in Wisconsin, was the most heartening 
factor of the sportman’s year. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the tip-up feeders 
have found breeding places in northern 
Wisconsin on a scale not known here for 
many years. I believe upper Wisconsin now 
to be a major breeding ground for mal- 
lards, and bags of gadwalls and pintails 
prove that even these comparatively rare 
birds here are finding good nesting cover 
in this land of food and water. ; 

It was like old-home week. The Presi- 
dent’s brown mackinaw collar was rimmed 
with snow, and he wiped his glasses fre- 
quently the better to see through the thick- 
ening snow. Such intensity of purpose as 
his I have never encountered in any duck 
blind. 

Years ago he used to shoot a balky 
pump gun. After the first shot it would 
jam, and a tricky manipulation of the slide 

(Continued on page 75) 
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to the wharf, and you're ready to go places. 
from New York in a Hayes Motor Home 


Our Trailer Editor 
Goes South 


Florida has a wealth of 
pleasure to offer those who 
travel and live in trgilers in 


tion building with its flashing red and blue 
tube lights serves to add still more color 
to this picturesque setting. 

As I sit here in my rolling office looking 
through the window I wonder why all of 
the north does not move to this enchant- 
ing tropical state for the winter months. 
It’s a paradise for sportsmen. There are 
both fresh and salt water and excellent 
shooting in this section. 

There are many camps almost like this 
one on the outskirts of Miami, however. 
It is generally conceded that the trailer 
camp that Ollie Trout has set up on Bis- 
cayne Boulevard is not only a show place 
in this territory but beyond a doubt the 
finest parking spot for trailerites in the 
United States. 


place, move to another. 

sands of along the east and west 
coast of state together with uncount- 
ed inland waters that beckon the man 
who spends his time fishing. Shooting is 
also good and natives are always willing 
to act as guides or be your host for a 
day’s sport. Floridians are justly proud 
of their state and wish you to feel the 
same way. 

Admitting that this land of tropics is a 
virtual paradise for the sportsman, it is 
likewise enj le for the family. Children 
thrive here. warm weather is condu- 
cive to perfect health and a coat of tan. 
Trailer children attend their regular grades 
in school. They are picked up in the morn- 





may enjoy complete rest beneath t' 
colored awnings (Continued on page 74 
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Courtesy Kozy Coach Co. 


Dinette end of standard Kozy 

Coach for four ee showing 

the buffet — = hidden 
stove and sink 


Is thére any better way you can 
bring your family health than 
by spending your winter under 
Florida sunshine? They picked 
out a Quaker trailer, in oval 











ourtesy Quaker Trailer Company 


Copyright Field & Stream 


While the girls get a Florida tan at 

Tahiti Beach, Mr. Angler gives 

young Ike Walton a demonstration 

of how to get a bait out where they 

take it. Their home is a Curtiss 
Aerocar 


The interior of Schult trailer, 
showing the dinette, sleeping quart- 
ers, and heating stove 


Courtesy Schult Trailer Co 
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Courtesy Raymond Products Company . 


———— 


— 


Rear view of standard Travelo 
Coach made by Raymond Prod- 
ucts Company 


On their annual fishing trip South. 
With their Palace Coach at Mi- 
ami Beach, in the oval at right 
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= | -«-* 
_— Copyright Field & Stream 
a * On your way down, you can stop 
es *most anywhere and get some 
r oie good quail shooting. There’s 
her room for dogs, hunting equip- 
po ment and what-have-you in the 
Auto Cruiser shown above 
‘ler 1937 Vagabond showing attrac- 
om tive white interior, with drap- 


eries done in the modern style 


Copyright Field & Strean 
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Copyright Field & Stream 


At right—Plenty of room in the 
Roycraft trailer for your gunning 
equipment as well 


Just as we go to press Pierce 
Arrow sends us this photo of one 
of their 1937 models 





Lower left—With a trailer you 

can get into most any quail hunt- 

ing country. This one is a Split 
Coach “York Cruiser” 


Lower right—Your wife will 

gladly do the cooking and dish- 

washing in a‘trailer, as long as 

she can get out and get her share 

of the shooting. Solid comfort in 
a Covered Wagon 





Courtesy Covered Wagon Company 


is 
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MILLIONS WILL WANT 10 SW7ZH | 


Bigger...more smartly styled... 
more luxurious than ever before... 
rich with new extra-value features 
..-greater all-around econemy...yet 
cests just a few dollars more than 
the lewest-priced cars! 


CORING with one sensational new 

feature after another ...combining bril- 
liant new “‘windstream” beauty with record- 
breaking economy and an entirely new 
conception of riding comfort...the new 
1937 Dodge has been hailed as the hit 
car of the year...the car that “millions 
will want to switch to” in the opinion of 
those who have seen this greatest money- 
saving Dodge of them all! 


From its sparkling new radiator grille 
right back to the graceful curve of its rear 
panel, this new car gives you more extra 
value than any previous Dodge...new 
“windstream” styling... wider, roomier in- 
teriors...sedans that will accommodate at 
least six passengers...new, all-weather 
ventilation...and a wealth of interior ap- 
pointments to increase your comfort. 


Add to these an entirely new kind of 
restful ride made possible by new improved 
weight distribution!...new improved 
“Chair-Height” seats!...low, level floor!... 


new Airplane-T ype hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers!...and, above all, a new method of 
mounting the body securely to the chassis 
with rubber-insulated frame members to 
banish road noises! 


And, for greater security, Dodge gives 
you an even strongtr safety all-steel body 
with all-steel top...new “high-safety” 
interiors ...shockless steering... improved 
safe-vision lighting... 
and genuine. equal- 
pressure hydraulic 
brakes! 


Powered by the fa- 
mous Dodge engine 
which owners report 
gives 18 to 24 miles 
per gallon and saves up 
to 20% on oil, now im- 
proved and more bril- 
liant than ever, this 
new Dodge is the 
greatest money-saving 


dealer's! See it! Drive it! And, don’t for- 
get that those who have already seen it 
are saying “millions will want to switch 
to the new and bigger 1937 Dodge!” 
DODGE 

Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dodge dealers invite you to tune i2 on por Bowes 
9 to 10:00 P. M., Eastern Standard Tame. Sponsored 


Six Passengers Ride Comfertably in Every Dodge Sedan! 
_ ee 





Dodge of them all! Yet, 
with all this extra value, 
Dodge costs just a few 
dollars more than the 
lowest-priced cars! 


Bodies of the new 1937 Dodge are wider than ever before. Front seats 


are now 47 inches wide...rear seats 4844 inches wide...plenty of 


This amazing new 
Dodge is now on display 


at your nearest Dodge 


room for at least six passengers in every Dodge sedan! And, for 
greater security, Dodge gives you an even stronger safety all-stee! 
body with all-steel top! 


Swricé TO THE BIG NEW 1937 DODGE ved Seve Hloney!/ 








She NEW 1937 
SILVER DOME 


Sets a New Standard of 





Beauty, Smartness and Luxury 


Silver Dome engineering again sets the 
standard of roadability, safety, comfort, and 
convenience. Silver Dome's brilliantly mod- 
ern streamlined design for 1937 represents 
a new “high” in trailer beauty! And every 
feature of Silver Dome design and construc- 
tion is backed by years of coach-building 
experience and by millions of miles of safe, 
comfortable, trouble-free travel. Compare 
the new Silver Dome point for point with the 
others; compare prices, too. See for yourself 
how much more Silver Dome gives you for 
your dollar. There are four big, roomy, new 
Silver Dome models designed and priced to 
meet every requirement. And you can buy 
Silver Dome under the new low-cost Com- 
mercial Credit Payment Plan. See your dealer, 
or write direct for free illustrated literature. 


Dealers: Send for complete information on 
Silver Dome's attractive franchise plan. 


SILVER DOME, INCORPORATED 
6242 Woedward Avenve, Detroit, Mich. 





THE PATHFINDER 


* 





The new 1937 PATHFINDER HOUSE 
TRAILER combines beauty of line and finish 
with completeness of furnishings and equipment. 
Sturdy. safety construction of type exclusive to 
Pathfinder makes the new models outstanding 


values 


DeLuxe $495.00 Custom $595.00 
We specialize in commercial and custom-built jobs 


Territory open to agents. Write for Information 
BALL-WALLICK, INC. 
Box 543 Elkhart, Indiana 








GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY 
POINT BLANKETS 


Serviceable — Attractive 
Warm. For school, 
camp, home, yacht and 
as a gift. Two sizes—3% Pt. 
single —63”"x81" —5 Ibs. — 
$10.60 4 it. singie—72”x 
90" —4 ths. —$12.60. Double 
Blankets —$21.20, $25.20. 
Free delivery U. S. A 
Colers—Scariet, Blue, 
Green. Tan. White, Multi- 
striped and Grey 

















Send 25e today 

for this bh. 60 page —_ 

ull of uable ) ae 
sete 

Light and Water Sy stome. Floor Plans. et 


want —Aazles. Hitches. zeman Stoves ae 
4 Sinks ‘Lorets. Matt 


* 
elusively fer bu ines and equip: ine 4 “ : trailer Reon 
com toda sfacton positively guaranteed. 


TRAILER SUPPLY Co.. Bon 438-£. Wausau, Wis. 





Free DAVID T. A 
Cataleg FS-12 ~ 3H DAVID, ABERCROMBIE Sty 









of parve and equipment includes oT de 
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| | Oe ERY experienced angler and hunter 
deems it a sportsman’s religion to 
teach the other fellow and the younger 
generation the unalloyed joy of shooting. 
fishing and camping. And in the social in 
terests of the nation, in the promotion of 
its health and happiness, it is not only the 
pleasure, but the duty of every true sports 
man to drill all his friends and their chil- 
dren in the use of the rod and gun. Don’t 
overlook any likely pupil in the easily 
acquired arts of the field and stream—for 
it is Nature’s intention that we should all 
build health and character in a free, liberal 
and objective outdoor life. During years 
of studious observation, I have seldom met 
a thoroughbred sportsman who was not 








Courtesy Traveicar Compan, 
Travetcar “Express,” mahogany interior ; note air-conditioning unit on left hand side 


| Make Your Trailer Pay 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK 


also a man of character, ability and attra 
tive personality. As an angler-poet once 
wrote 

A feller’s giad to be a friend 

Out fishin’ 
A helping hand he’ll always lend. 
Out fishin’ , 

The brotherhood of rod and line 

An’ sky an’ stream is always fine 

Men come real close to God’s design— 

Out fishin’. 

Being, or having made yourself, a fish 
erman or a small game hunter, a cam) 
trailer at once becomes doubly useful, and 
infinitely more enjoyable than if you wer: 
merely a trailerite. The fact that you ca 
fish and hunt along your trailer’s ramble- 


Sunning in the sunny South, in a Sun-Chasr 
Courtesy York-Hoover Body Corporatior 
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makes all the difference between a com- 
ylete, bountiful and gratifying trip—north, 
east, south or west—and just merely an 
enjoyable hunt with a pair of curious eyes. 
Voreover, when the boys and girls, as well 
as Dad and Ma, fish and shoot, a family 
trailer ramble becomes a heavenly bedlam 
if sporting competition—each member vy- 
ing with every other to win the high score 
if the trip. The psychology of such an or- 
ganized family party adrift in a camp 
trailer, of course, makes for the bulliest of 
hully days afield. 


Finally, there is the economic aspect of 


a trailer in which members of the party 
habitually bring in trout, bass, pike and 
perch, or grouse, quail, pheasants and rab- 
hits—all rich and succulent stores for the 
trailer larder—than which there is nothing 
more important in the gustatory habits of 
hungry mankind afield. And when it comes 
to boykind—well! Trailer chuck without 
fish or game along the trail is just—punk 
and spinach! So, by this he-man’s habit 
of fishing and shooting while camping in 
your comfortable trailer, you greatly re- 
duce the costs of the trip by stocking the 
refrigerator with game birds and fish, in- 
stead of tame beef and self-advertising 
cheese. Remember that, all ye who sally 
forth with sumptuously appointed trailers 

-the cost of maintenance is cut in half 
when hunters and anglers “bring home de 
hacon” along the trail. 

The trailer, therefore, is of almost _limit- 
less value to those who hunt and fish, as 
well as drive and—eat. So, if you own a 
trailer—as you are bound to do some day 
—or if you contemplate buying one when 
the market soars and wipes out the sores 
i the late, lamented depression, then listen 
attentively to the advice of one of the hap- 
piest ramblers in the field. 

Get thee hence at once and teach thyself 
ind thy kith and kin to shoot and fish, so 
that the frying pan may never lack its 
laughing sput and crackle. And any man 
or woman, boy or girl, with a pair of 
seeing eyes and ready arms, can learn to 
shoot and fish in a few weeks, a few les- 
sons, for a few well-spent dollars for equip- 
ment and ammunition. 

Of course, you have seen the rapid 
strides of skeet shooting—that compara- 
tively new national ruling passion that is 
teaching millions of Americans to handle 
firearms safely, effectively, objectively and 
with a vast amount of genuine pleasure 


outdoors. Nearly every first-class city and 


town, and many small villages, now have 
skeet fields, where trap skeet shooting 
is taught and can be easily learned—once 
vour heart is in this wholesome game. 
\fter a few Saturday shoots, you will lit- 
erally bust with pride at your skill in 
smashing these inanimate flying targets. 
'f you will write to any of the arms and 
ammunition companies, they will send you 
hooklets free of cost which will give you 
‘omplete information on skeet. Get a copy 
it one or all of these booklets and poke your 
eager beak into their alluring pages. There 
ou'll find the shortest way to become a 
oroficient skeet shot and game-getter a- 
neld. There you'll find the rules, the prop- 
‘rt address of gun and gunner to the traps, 
the way to hold, lead and let go at the gay- 
\v-Alying skeet. Once you get a real intro- 
duction to a graceful shotgun, learn how to 
carry, handle, load it safely and shoot it 
skilfully, in all kinds of good company at 
the traps or in the bird fields, you will never 
ibandon the sport so long as you can sight 
it at the b-r-r-r and bustle, squawk and 
ackle of a gorgeously-plumed golden 
sheasant, a whirrihg grouse, or the bullet 
‘light of a quail. Believe it or not, there is 
something magnetic about a rod and a gun. 
‘he same instinct that causes men and 


vomen to love dogs and horses, expresses 


(Continued on page 74) 
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your trailer coach this way—Has it 


; Select 
the first ali steel under-frame and steel reinforced | %/ of the practical innovations for livehility ? 
uses 


le & enters Gos See design? Is it 
steel where steel serves best, wood th a’ Sie in. 
_— proved his rofabality ? “For > years we 
- Model ve served sportsmen, salesmen, year- 
& around tourists one Rae sane Siege. Sted 
re that shows all 


10c for Md wells why "You 
wt "You'r re Ahead with a 


SCHULT TRAILERS, INC. Rone Cath ‘Bebé 





Dept. 712, 1800-1830 So. Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 
KOZY COACH CoO. 
SCHULT TRAILERS| —Katamazoo 


. MICHIGAN 
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sign means 
2—No a ge or JS | joints. 
3—Guaranteed life- ne ‘service. 
4—Absolute SAFETY on 

The Knee-acting wheels mean 


many interior arrangements mean: Luxury of custom- 
ult ay ry pon prices. The satisfection of individual 
taste in your trailer. AND NOW—An AIR CONDITIONING 
Unit for Trailers, an exclusive TRAVELCAR development. 
greater living comfort. 


RIGHT sean te an te ee ee TRAVELCAR Co. 





iiding. TRAVELCAR is not an 
pH is a proven FACT! It is 16431 
oe are oo SS ee West Seven Mile Rd. 
Completely equipped trailers, trem, $345. Detroit 
$1800. Sizes from 12 ft. 19 ft. in length. 


The Strongest and Safest Trailer on the Highway. 








A MAN’S SIZE TRAILER . . . STEEL 
EXTERIOR ... AT MODERATE COST 


LAND CRUISER TRAILER co. 


553 PATTERSON ST. 




















Land-Cruiser 


We now have three models—16. 18 and 22 it. 6”-— 

all steel covered, mounted on steel chassis. New 

streamlined in design. New interior ge ee 

Automatic hoist. Many new improvements. 

Cruiser represents the greatest dollar value. . 

use a steel automobile, iy A —~ a steel trailer? 
Write for detail) 


eer COACH CO. 
Main St., Chesaning, Mich. 


peg for special franchise! 


ROYCRAFT COACHES 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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senpfeffer stew the Missus will make in her 
neat, little, highly-efficient trailer kitchen- 


ette. 
If you have a robust boy who likes to do 
things and be somebody early in life, get 


explore them instead of civilization’s vices. 
You are making a sound investment in boy- 
craft and character when you create an 
angler and a game hunter. While he will 
start his prowess on rabbits, coons, squir- 
rels and other small ground game in sea- 
son, and shoot crows and red squirrels the 
year round, he may wind up as a big game 
hunter in Africa when a man. You never 
can tell what a love of wild nature will im- 
plant in the heart of a boy, except that, 
spiritually, it will ennoble his character, 
take the sissy out of him, make him re- 
sourceful and self-reliant, and put speed 


OUR TRAILER EDITOR GOES SOUTH 

’ (Continued from page 67) 
prices do rise and fall here the same as 
elsewhere. 


MAKE YOUR TRAILER PAY 
(Continued from page 73) 
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and to spit—mostly spit. If you want to he 
a game-getter, just recognize the fact that 
fish especially are as capricious, as temper- 
amental as a neglected prima donna. and 
(Continued on page 86) 
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SHALLOW BAY COMES 
BACK 


(Continued from page 66) 


was necessary to throw in another shell. 
At such times, under the stress of combat 
with incoming ducks, he gave himself up 
toa writhing, groaning performance as of 
some tortured soul, until the slide clicked, 
the shell came through and its boom drown- 
ed his despair. 

He hasn't got over the habit, even with 
his perfect-functioning three-shot auto- 
matic. After each shot he grunts like a 
thrown wrestler, focuses anew along the 
ribbed barrel, grunts again, comes up for 
air and suddenly realizes everything 1s all 
right and so lets ’em have another one. I 
do not believe it hampers his shooting. 
Sometimes I suspect it is the secret of his 
deadly deliberateness. At any rate, he sel- 
dom shoots more than twice at any offer— 
and he kills more ducks than I 

The limp pile was growing—but it was 
far from the limit bag the President had 
promised himself. In our second stand we 
were a long way from the blind where we 
had left my wife, and in the excitement we 
had paid little attention to her, other than 
to note occasional barkings of her 20- 
gauge. Noontime came, and there was no 
more shooting from over her way. 

“Bet a nickel she hasn't got a thing,” 
gloomed Mr. President. “We should have 
taken her with us after that first crack 
at em. If she had any ducks, she’d have 
walked all the way around to our side of 
the marsh to tell us.” 

I agreed she probably would do that 
very thing, as she was quite a bit like her 

We pulled out that evening, after the 
President had decided he wouldn't stay 
for the second day, although we had food 
enough for two days. He deplored our fail- 
ure to collect as fully as we might have, 
but I was satisfied. Then he reached a posi- 
tive conclusion that my wife had added 
nothing to the harvest, and he was particu- 
larly low. 

“All she wanted was the ride,” he be- 
moaned. “She was too anxious to get back 
to that bridge party.” 

We stopped at a filling station in a little 
town for gasoline. The attendant was duck- 
minded. 

“Anyone getting their limit?” 
dent inquired. 

“Those mallards get wild quick,” laugh- 
ed the attendant. “I’ve seen only one limit 
bag so far.” 

“Zat so?” queried the President, ab- 
sent-mindedly supervising the gasoline- 
loading job. “Who was it?” 

“It was a lady in pants with a blue se- 
dan,” explained this honest soul. “She had 
only a little change and said some fellows 
would be along and pay for the ten gallons 
she got. Say! You boys look like the ones 
she described. Were you the ones?” 

_ “Yep,” admitted the President, reaching 
into his pocket for another bill. 

Then he climbed back into the car. 
“Turn around and drive back,” he ordered. 
“No lady in pants is goin’ to make a fool 
of me!” 


THE UNBELIEVABLE 
(Continued from page 31) 


the Presi- 


time giving us a splendid view. It was a 
monster! When it saw the boat, it turned 
so suddenly as to break water completely. 
What a sight! My heart was pounding. 
le put in his oars, turned the boat around, 
started the outboard motor—and we were 
on our way. 

Ve give that feller a rest; ve try him 
again later. Comes a vind, ve get him.” 


1936 


Supper at 5:30, a very silent supper. 
As we ate, a spanking breeze sprang up. 


Ole looked at the lake, then at me, then | 


at the fried walleye on his plate, and went 
on eating. The wind rose steadily. Ole 
got up and went to the lake shore and 


stood in silent contemplation for a few | 


minutes. 

“Come on; ve go fishing now. The vind 
is yust right for the big feller. Ve get him 
this time, sure.” 

A merry wind rolled the waves over 
my muskie’s lair. Ole stopped the motor 
and drifted down toward the spot. I put 
on a brilliant red bucktail with a pork- 
rind trailer and made a trial cast, to be 
sure everything was running smoothly. 
The second cast lit exactly in the center 
of the muskie hole. Before anyone knew 
what had happened, I had a tremendous 
strike and had set the hook. The water 


boiled, and out came my muskie, full | 


length, mouth open, gills spread, head shak- 
ing furiously. But the hook held! 
“You've got him, Doc!” yelled Clarence. 
“Now vatch yourself,” cautioned Ole. 
“You'll never get another van like him. 
Yust vatch yourself.” 
Then he got to work on the oars. 


UT away from the weeds we worked, 
and then into the bay beyond the mus- 
kie hole, where the water was quiet. That 
fish was a born acrobat; no sooner did it 
hit the water than out it came again and 
again, clearing the horizon with each leap. 
I could see my red bait on the outside of 
its huge mouth. Then down—deep, deep 
down—with a furious rush that took near- 
ly all of my 50 yards of line. Then up, up, 
up; up and out—clear out. 
The first fifteen minutes passed like a 
dream. I remember little about it. All I 
know is that I was terribly busy; that Ole 


was speaking to me soothingly, pleadingly, | 


J ss ou 


prayerfully, and that when I stole a glance | 
at his face it was tense and set. Clarence | 


was fondling the gaff. The blessed gaff! | 


At the end of forty-five minutes my 
fish was tiring, but by no means done. Its 
rushes were on the surface now, but pow- 
erful, dangerous. Ole and Clarence chang- 
ed seats. Carefully, stealthily Clarence 
took the oars. Then he lighted a cigarette 
for me and placed it between my lips. 

Ole crawled between my legs and lay far 
out over the stern seat, studying the posi- 
tion of that hook, which seemed entirely 
exposed. I noticed he sheok his head. 

“When do we gaff it?” I grunted. 

“Not yet; he’s too lively. I von'’t gaff 
a fish till he’s done.” 

“D—- it, Ole, that hook will pull out!” 

“Can't help it. Von’t gaff him till he’s 
done. I vant him as much as you.” 

Clarence, at the oars, skillfully manipu- 
lated the boat so as to give my rod every 
advantage in this most critical stage. 
Clever, clever work. Ole scratched his 
head. Soon now. My arms ached, my legs 
trembled. Every minute that fish got larger 
and larger. Ole motioned to Clarence, and 
I noted a change in the behavior of the 
boat. Ole picked up the gaff. The boat was 
above the fish now for the first time. 

“Bring him straight in now, Doc. Easy, 
though. More. More. Yust a little more. 
Now vatch your line and pole. Now!” 

The gaff shot out like lightning, and 
the strain on the line slackened with 
sickening suddenness. But over the side of 
the boat there slid a great head, followed 
by a great silver and green body, and 
finally—a tail! 

On the wall before me, as I write, hangs 
the mounted muskie*. It measured 5234 
inches in length, has a girth of 25% 
inches, and it weighed 48 pounds 10 ounces. 
The unbelievable had happened. 


*This fish won a Second Prize in the 1935 
Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contest. 
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Camping Hints on Wood 
W 
: : , , 01 
S you look over various wood im- By shoes and skis) looks for straight-grained 
plements used for life in the out- y wood. As applied to the original tree or de 
doors, you find a specified kind of ELON JESSUP log, “straight-grained” means fibers that he 
wood predominantly used tor a are straight and parallel to the direction of T 
certain article. For example, ax helves / the trunk. If the fibers are twisted and st 
are almost universally cut from hickory. The outer portion of the trunk near the distorted the wood is “cross-grained.” re 
Most canoes are built of cedar. Spruce is -bark is the growing part. In a full-grown Other classifications of wood are “fine- a 
used for paddles. Ash is the favorite wood — pine this is as much as thirty rings wide. grained” and “coarse-grained.” In this case to 
for snowshoe frames. Ash and hickory are \ knowing woodsman when buying or the rings are respectively narrow and 
the best woods for skis. Coniferous woods, making wooden equipment (notably snow- wide. A glance at the end of a log will 
because of their workabil ity, are show you the difference. If you i 
usually used for cabin building. And are building a cabin and wish the th 
so the list might be carried on. All interior to take a good polish, choose av 
purpose woods are indeed scarce. the fine-grained wood. 4 
In the case of wood, as with most Sawed lumber is sold in terms of Bi 
things, you have to look for and se- board feet. A board foot is a piece of re 
lect what you want. A given plank lumber twelve inches square and to 
may be hard or soft, strong or weak, one inch thick. For example, a on 
heavy or light, flexible or brittle, plank twelve feet long, one foot fo 
water-resistant or porous; these and wide and one inch thick contains we 
other properties depending for the twelve board feet. be 
most part upon the kind of tree from Suppose, however, that _ this ZU 
which it happens to come. twelve-foot-long plank were of some 
Flexibility and toughness are im- other width; say, ten inches wide. los 
portant elements in many cases. How would you figure out the num- ea 
Flexibility doesn’t necessarily mean ber of board feet in this case? You th 
pliability. A pliable wood (such as would proceed as follows: Multi- to 
one of the soft woods) can be brit- ply the thickness (1 inch) by the m 
tte and snap readily. A flexible wood width (10 inches) and divide by 
is the opposite of a brittle wood. It 12. The result, of course, is ten- th 
is one that bends without breaking. twelfths. Multiply this result by the ea: 
Toughness often goes with this; length of the board (12 feet). The oa 
which also means the ability to stand final result is 10 board feet. no 
shocks. Hard woods are more flexi- be 
ble and tougher than soft woods. HE number of board feet in a tor 
That's why ash and hickory are used plank of any length, width and an 
so much for outdoor implements. thickness can be computed by the col 
The reason why hickory is such an above method. : 
excellent wood is because of its Tongue and groove flooring is an 
combination of being very hard, the best kind of floor for a tent. In He 
flexible and tough. many permanent camps the same the 
Among varieties of common wood floors are used year after year and ex 
that might be classed as “very hard” stored away between seasons. For are 
are: hickory, oak, elm and maple. convenience in handling in such do 
Under the heading of “hard” would cases, it is sometimes a good idea the 
go: ash, walnut, cherry and birch. to have a floor built originally in eds 
From the relative stz andpoint of several sections that can be easily 
hardness, the best varieties of pine bolted together. che 
and spruce may be considered as Turn now to cord wood. The most ed, 
“fairly hard.” And from the same commonly accepted measurements of Sti 
standpoint those that might be called a cord of wood are as follows: ‘A ing 
“soft” are poplar, butternut and pile cut to 4-foot lengths, the pile thi 
hemlock. Of course, only a few in- being 8 feet long and 4 feet high. fro 
stances are cited in the foregoing. If you wish to know how many cor 
Wood taken from the main trunk cords there are in a big pile of wood, the 
of a tree is more flexible than wood use the following rule: Multiply the to 
taken from the limbs. That’s where length of the pile in feet by the ry 
the strongest wood comes from— height of the pile in feet and di- Ss: 
the main trunk, and fairly well vide by 32. The foregoing is upon the | 
down. Also, what might be called af 
the “grown” part of the tree is Three kinds of cord wood. They ry 
stronger wood than the “growing.” will all pile differently wit 





ist 


of 


ile 
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condition that the sticks of the pile are 
cut to 4-foot length. On the other hand, 
if they are either longer or shorter than 
this, another rule must be used: Multiply 
the length of pile in feet by the width of 
the pile by the height of the pile and divide 
the result by 128. 

A cord of wood can be stacked in such 
a manner that a considerable amount of 
its contents consists of blue sky. Very 
often this cannot be helped. Rough, un- 
even sticks will naturally pile more loosely 
than straight, smooth wood. As to whether 
or not the wood is split is another factor. 
Split, uneven wood will pile more loosely 
than the same wood before splitting. 
Straight, smooth wood when split occupies 
about the same amount of space as before 
splitting. 

Some people think that they’re getting 
more actual wood content in a pile of 
small wood than in a pile of large wood 
of the same proportions. Such is not the 
case. The large wood almost invariably 
piles closer. On the other hand, a pile of 
mixed sizes will often contain greater 
wood content than either a pile of large 
or small wood. 

A canny buyer of cord wood sometimes 
demands two or three extra inches in pile 
height when green wood is concerned. 
The object of this is to cover the natural 
shrinkage of the wood in drying. Hard 
woods usually lose more through shrink- 
age than soft woods. Possible exceptions 
to this are hemlock and poplar. 


OST woods split readily along the 

grain. When you split a log, make 
the most of this natural advantage. The 
average short piece can be handled without 
a wedge. The ax-head in itself is a wedge. 
But when you bite into stubborn fibers that 
refuse to part company, the ax is likely 
to fall down on the job. In such cases you 
only get in worse and worse by trying to 
force matters with the ax. A separate 
wedge is required. Dogwood is perhaps the 
best sort of wood wedge and is almost as 
good as steel. 

The natural procedure in splitting a 
log is first to split it into quarters, split 
each separate quarter in the same manner, 
then change direction and split parallel 
to the rings. Then change direction once 
more and again split across rings. 

Soft woods, as a rule, split more easily 
than hard woods. Green wood splits more 
easily than seasoned wood. Chestnut and 
oak are the two hard woods which are 
notable for the ease with which they can 
be split. Among the soft woods, easy cus- 
tomers to tackle are the pines, spruces 
and cedar. Perhaps the toughest among the 
common trees is seasoned sugar maple. 

The fact has been mentioned above that 
an ax-head in itself serves as a wedge. 
Hence, the thicker the head, the better 
the wedge. Also, when an ax is to be used 
exclusively for splitting purposes there 
are certain disadvantages in grinding it 
down to a very thin edge. Chopping, on 
the other hand, requires thinness in the 
edge of the ax. 

A word about grinding an ax with 
chopping in view. You will require a keen 
edge that will cut deep into wood without 
sticking. This is best accomplished by go- 
ing light on grinding so far as the forward 
third of the blade is concerned. The section 
from the center of the blade to the inside 
corner (the corner under the helve) is 
the part to grind down most. In starting 
to grind an ax, begin fairly well back 
from the edge and work toward the edge 
of the blade. 

The grindstone of many woodsmen is 
a file. When you take down the edge of an 
ax with a file, make it a point to file away 
from you. Otherwise, the edge may connect 
with your hand with disastrous results. 
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AN AUTOMATIC ROASTER 


ERE is a kink that will enable the 

novice to roast meat over an open 

fire and cook it evenly on all sides instead 

of burning one side and leaving the other 
practically raw. 

Use a twisted cord and a fan, set at an 





The fan does the work 


angle. The hot air rising from the fire 
causes the fan to wind up the cord, which 
will unwind itself turning the meat in the 
opposite direction, cooking it on all sides. 
—W. C. WEsTBROOK 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A FRAGRANT FIREWOOD 


This spring I discovered something, and am 
sending it along to others who may be as ignorant 
as I was. 

For years, I had been acquainted with the 
properties of the various kinds of wood as good 
(or bad) for an outdoor fre—and there is quite 
a difference. For some time | had known that 
the dead branches and twigs of the mountain 
laurel—and there is always a lot of dead stuff 
in the laurel thickets—burn readily and make 
a fine smokeless fire. But not until this year 
did I learn of a new and very delightful fuel— 
namely, the dead little trunks and tops of the 
ordinary spice-bush that borders our streams. 

Three years ago, the severe winter killed all 
the main stems of the spice-bushes, leaving black, 
leafless little trunks standing up ‘above the new 
sprouts. This year, in starting a “friendship 
fire,” as Henry Van Dyke calls it, I used the 
dead twigs of a spice-bush near at hand and 
found that they not only caught very readily 
and made a hot, smokeless fire, but.even gave 
forth a slight fragrance in the burning, as do 
the leaves, when crushed, or a twig, when broken, 
Not as pronounced as orange-wood, which ex- 
hales a most enjoyable aroma, but still per- 
ceptible and quite pleasant. Since then I have 
cooked more than one meal of trout over a fire 
made of spice-bush, broken off only a few steps 
from the very brook itself. 

Try it some day. You will enjoy the variation 
from dead chestnut 

Pavt Griswotp Huston. 


Ans.—Thank you very much for your letter. 
We are very glad to have the information it 
contains and pass it along to our readers. 

Cgmpinc Epiror. 


HOME-MADE SNOWSHOES 


Will you please send me , Particulars on how 
to make a pair of snowshoes? Also, kindly advise 
what kinds of wood and leather are the best. 

OYCE SAXTON. 


Ans.—We are not inclined to recommend our 
readers making snowshoes—at least not unless 
they have had some experience along this line. 
We feel this way simply because it has taken 
the best snowshoe manufacturers many years to 
learn how to make a reliable product. Such be- 
ing the case, it could hardly be hoped that the 
average amateur could do the same thing, and 
I don’t know of anything much more useless 
than a poorly made snowshoe. 

In the first place, the wood used in the mak- 
ing of a snowshoe not only has to be very care- 
fully selected for grain, but must be specially 
treated by a long seasoning process, demanding 
months and sometimes even a year or more. 
White ash, birch, hickory and tamarack are the 
most popular woods, 

The strip of wood selected is thoroughly 
steamed and carefully bent into the desired shape. 
Back and front cross-sticks are inserted. The 
frame is tied to prevent an alteration of shape 
during drying, and is hung away to season. 

The strips of raw hide, too, are the result of 
several days’ work spent in soaking, stretching 
and twisting to prepare the skin so that there 
is the least danger of its stretching under the 
strain of use and moisture. If it has not been 
sufficiently stretched the result is a baggy shoe, 
which is little less than an abomination. 

From this, perhaps you can get some idea . 
what you are up against in trying to make 
pair of snowshoes. 

MPtNG EprtTor 
(END OF CAMPING AND ‘WOODCRAFT) 


J. J. SOFTENS 
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HARD HEARTS 
Says this oldtimer 


W. A. Taylor & Co., New York 
Dear Sirs: 


Opinions differ as to our country’s ing need. 
Tom Marshall said it was a good Sc aoe. My own 
idea is that what we need most is a sure-fire tech- 
nique for winning over hard -hearted owners of 
posted trout water. 


For some 40 years (I am 45 and, if memory serves, 
I didn’t do much fishing the first four or five) I've 
tried with indifferent success every known cajolery 
from out-and-out bribery down to baby kissing. 


Well, John Jameson turned the trick and I thought 
you might be interested in hearing the story. 


It was along toward the end of June. I was fishing 
@ grand stream up north of Troy. I had worked hard 
allday and hadn’t netted a single trout fit to keep. 


For the evening rise, I had just got set in a perfect 

= thatI suspected was gested when out of anearby 
rmhouse 

came an old fel- 
low yelling his 
head off. I 
couldn’t hear 
what he said 
but I knew by 
his manner that 
he wasn’t ex. 
tending a cor. 





So I reeled in 
andclimbedout 
on the bank. 


Now, I always” Mr. Burger’s own sketch of *s 
carry a flask of hearts 


San Seas how to soften hard 


on my fishing trips. It is a great comfort for anip be- 
fore lunch and a swig in the evening when I come 
out of the stream. And of course I have no iron-clad 
Tule against a swallow or two between times when 
the icy early-season water makes your teeth chatter. 


“Can’t you read?” shouted the old man, pointing 
to a weather beaten board nailed to a tree. 

“I’m sorry, I really didn’t see your poster,” said 
I, casually taking out a flask of Jameson. 

“It is kind of washed out,” said he, looking at 
the poster—and at the flask of Jameson. 

“Have a nip?” I pete. “This whiskey isn't 
washed out, anyway 

He sank the contents of the flask about two 
inches, licked his lips and said, ‘‘Man! That’s first 





rate! The feller who invented that sure had a brain!” 


| Chappaqua, N. Y. 


| been made for 150 years. 





“I’m sorry I didn’t see your sign,” said I again. 


“Oh, never mind that old board. Git on back 
into that pool. Now’ 's the time to get 'em—after the 
sun’s gone down.” 


This tale must now degenerate into the stock 
fishing story. But it is the truth that I did get 
back into that pool and I did catch the biggest 
brown that I’ve ever landed south of Canada. 


And it was John Jameson that did the business. 
Yours truly, 


Carl Burger. 
* 


Fill your wet boots with hot dirt or 
sand scraped from under the fire. They 
will dry by morning. 

* * * 
Unload all firearms as you come into camp. 
* + * 

John Jameson is made in the 

traditional pot stills just as it’s 


* * * 


Remember it is warmer to sleep 
in a snowdrift than on the bare 
ground. ““-« 

John Jameson is aged full 7 
years in the wood—never “‘hur- 
ried’’ by so much as a day. It’s 
hearty, honest, straightforward 
whiskey. That’s why it’s called: 


“The Sportsmen’s Whiskey”’ 


JOHN 
JAMESON 


(A blend of 100% ype pwd pm 5 lal 7 years 


Imported by W. A. Taylor & Co., N. Y. 
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From One Fisherman To Another 


OR a long time now, I have sat in 

my arm chair evenings and read 

what some other fellow had to say 

about how to fish. So if you don't 
mind, I'm going to say a few words on 
the subject myself. 

I've been doing bass fishing for more 
than twelve years and for three “of them 
I've kept a record of my luck, the weather 
conditions, the time of night or day, and 
the lure I used. Down here in Florida we 
can fish a lot more during the year than 
folks up North, so a three-year record is 
a pretty good authority upon which to 
base my statements. 

In the first place, you have to fish a 
lake more than once to really get results. 
lf you get a big string the first time it’s 
luck, but when you locate the spot where 
the bigmouths are hanging out, stick with 
them. The chances are that they will stay 
in that vicinity until caught. I’m not say- 
ing that a bass never leaves one place in 
a lake, but a large one will hang around 
pretty close to the same spot as a rule. 
If you fish a lake with which you are not 
familiar, keep your attention focused on 
the shoreline. Notice whether the grass is 
the heavy, tall, bunch type or fine wire 
grass. L_argemouths like a weedy shore- 
line, and will usually 
be found larger and in 
more abundance in the 
tall bunch grass. They 
like pockets that reach 
back into the grass 
beds, points of grass, 
or lily pads that ex- 
tend out into the lake. 

I fish the deeper wa- 
ter, but often you will 
find them in a shallow 
part of the lake. It de- 
pends to a great extent 
upon whether it is a 
dry year or a wet one. 
Sunken tree tops make 
a likely place for some 
of those old big fellows 
that come up with a 
“kawhoosh.” A small 
bunch of grass out by 
itself is usually worth 
trying, too. 

Once you find a good 
lake to fish and know 
what spots to look for, 
it is essential that you 
be able to cast your 
lure to within inches, 
not feet, of where you 


By 
HAROLD R. LAWRENCE 


want it. If necessary, get out on the lawn 
and cast at a barrel hoop until you can 
place a bait accurately. You will find that 
you not only catch more fish, but enjoy 
fishing about three times as much as you 
did before. 

If the grass is not too dense along a 
bank, don’t drop your lure out in the open 
water. Put it back in the grass, and if it 
gets hung up in the weeds don’t yank, as 
that will only set the hooks more firmly 
in the grass or possibly cause you to do 
serious damage to a companion when the 
lure comes free. Usually a slow retrieve 
will bring it through. 


HAVE never agreed with anglers who 

advocate making a racket with their 
baits. There are times, of course, when it 
is wise to pull "em up off the bottom with 
a little noise ; at night the noise is an added 
attraction. If, instead of popping the bait, 
you let it lie on the water for at least two 
seconds, and then just twitch it a little, 
I am sure you will find your batting aver- 


An eight-pound bass chose this site for a home 





age climbing up. The big fellows often hit 
a lure when it is absolutely still. 

When you cast into a pocket it is a good 
idea to hit the mouth of the opening first. 
Then, if there is no strike, drop the bait 
against the farthest end of the pocket and 
work it out slowly. When you come to a 
point of grass or land extending out into 
the water a short distance, drop the bait 
over it and work it toward the point rather 
than casting on your side of the point. Al- 
ways try to place your lure aan the fish 
cannot see you, and to let it enter the 
water like something that might have 
dropped in from the grass. Make it appear 
as life-like as you can and the results will 
speak for themselves. 

Night is the best time to fish for the 
old grand-daddies. Here is another good 
argument for some back-yard practice, for 
if you intend to do much night fishing you 
must overcome the habit of watching the 
lure when you cast. Try a little target 
practice with your eye on the target rather 
than on the bait. You will soon find your- 
self surprisingly accurate in the art of 
measuring line with your thumb. 

I would recommend a top lure of either 
red and white or all white, or a pork rind 
for night fishing. Perhaps the pork rind is 
a little easier to han- 
dle after dark where 
there are apt to be lily 
pads or grass about. A 
white or yellow buck- 
tail is a 200 xd choice. In 
case you want to use 
one of the spinner or 
vamp types of under- 
water lures, choose 
either a rainbow, a 
black and yellow, or 
a black and white one. 


HE pork rind is 

probably used more 
than any other one type 
of bait, but it is seldom 
handled properly. It 
should be scooted or 
slipped into the water 
rather than banged in. 
Always keep a_ pork 
rind moving. Stop your 
reel just before the 
bait hits the water and 
tilt the rod up. This 
tends to put the lure 
in the water quietly. 
Then be ready to reel, 
and thus keep it in 
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action. Don’t let it settle a foot or so be- 
fore starting your retrieve. 
There are two rules that are always 


applicable when you are using top baits : 
Fish the grass consistently, and give your 
lure a little life. Stop thinking of it as a 
piece of wood or metal, and give it all 
the life-like motion that you can. 

A light bait should be ‘worked with the 
rod tip down, thus eliminating a lot of 
loose line when you get a strike. Let it 
rest a few seconds on the water before 
starting your retrieve; then twitch it a 
little, let it come to a rest, and give it 
another little jerk. If nothing happens 
after that you might as well reel in. 

The streamlined lures are fine for any- 
one who can use rather than misuse them. 
They must be worked with a tight line. 
This can be accomplished by holding the 
rod tip down to keep the line in the water. 
When the bait comes up after a glide, the 
line should be slackened a little, as this 
lets the lure pop up out of the water like 
something alive. These baits slide in the 
water and go on a sideslip for a few inches 
or more, depending on how hard you twitch 
the rod. Then they come up on a slant and 





The author with a big aaa on a 
pork rind 


frequently they will get strikes where most 
others fail, but they must be properly 
handled. 

For early morning or evening fishing 
I use a white popping bait with a red 
head, or one of the rainbow finish. Later 
in the day a natural color is better. Large- 
mouths are partial to yellows or browns 
or a blend of the two. 

The double spinner type is one of the 
best all-round top baits, and also one of 
the easiest to work effectively, as it is a 
deadly hooker. I find that I get the best 
results not by sliding or pulling it along 
the top for one or two feet but by simply 
chugging it. The bait does not move over 
Six inches at a time and the spinners pro- 
duce a rattle that is a tantalizing sound to 
a bass. 

Diving lures without spinners are 
worked pretty much alike. The method 
that I have found most satisfactory is that 


of allowing them to rest on the water a | 


few seconds before reeling, and then every 
eight or ten feet letting them slow up and 
come te the top. In other words, offer the 
fish a change of pace. The faster you reel 
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SPIRAL WIND FISH REEi CO., Inc. 


756 MILITARY ROAD, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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® Nothing will please a fisherman more than to 
find one of these handsome Spiral Wind C ast- 
ing Reels in his stocking Christmas morning. 


There is nothing on the market like it. Sturdy 
spiral shaft replaces double thread shaft, slidin 

carriage and line guide. Gives a perfect level 
wind. Four beautiful finishes to choose from 

Satin finish royal red, forest green, black and 
aluminum. All attractively priced. A thorough- 
ly modern reel. SEND FOR CATALOG describing 
exclusive Spiral Wind features—thumb space, level 
winding mechanism, anti-backlash handles. Better 
write NOW to insure getting reel before Christmas. 














Regularly Sold at 
$18 to $36 


Now $ 
Only 


Each! 





“Two Mallards” by C. Ettinger 
Genuine, Original 


ETCHINGS 


By Distinguished American Artists 
Through a new cooperative program to stimulate nation- 
wide interest in fine art, 51 outstanding artists are now 
offering a choice of over 100 different signed, original 
etchings in mint condition. All are in strictly limited 
editions, and the price is only $5 each! Works by such 
famous men as John Steuart Curry, Gordon Grant, 
Thomas Benton and Luigi Lucioni are in the group. 
Average plate size is 8 by 11 inches. Five prize winners 
are included. Ready for framing with mats. Delivered 
direct by mail on a money back guarantee. 


FREE CATALOG Wriine Contains. illustrations of all 


etebings offered, with biographical sketch of each artist's career and 
awards. Supply limited. Address 


ASSOCIATED "AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Studio 5712 420 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Thanksgiving—Christmas 


HICKORY SMOKED HAMS 
for the HOLIDAYS 
Tender — Juicy — smoked till Golden 


Brown over slow, smouldering hickory logs. 

Send a WORTH WHILE GIFT to friends 
—families of your compaygy—the fire de- 
partment—police force. 

PECIAL: A bright carton containing 
one 10 Ib. Ham: Margaret Erskine’s Recipe 
for cooking: Cruet of Spiced Fruit Syrup 
for basting: Carolina Native Pottery Jar of 
Creole Mustard: all for $5.98 express paid. 
(West of Mississippi add 60c) 

Clip your name, check, money order to this 


advertisement with list of families. Deduct 
5% for S or more hams. 


Ralph Erskine, Pacolet Plantation 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 








1.50 per Pair 
Postage paid 7 U.S. 
Canada 10¢ 


os - 


FIT-U CREEPERS for 


Hunters, Fishermen, Trappers 
Hikers, inn on ice 


Wass 











Witl fit any size or any 
kind of men's Footwear. 


for cire ~ ed illustrating 





our full !ine of Creepers, 
| ero Ice Tool Works 
Patented jaaisburg New York 














THOMAS FLY TYER’S VISE 


> Still used by the most exacting tyers. The 
ball-socket arm allows fly to be adjusted 
to any handy working position, without 
loosening vise from bench. Long slender 
screw jaw permits free movement of tyer's 
hands around hook. Jaw holds smallest 
s hook securely. Strongly constructed of 
steel, Height 7 in. above bench.. Price 
(mail prepaid) $4.50. Generous supply of 
> best grade fly tying materials in kits $3.50, 
$5.50, $12.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








== A. H. Thomas, 353 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 








The safest gift to choose for a 
sportsman—a certain source of 
lasting pride, satisfaction and 
security in keeping outdoor 
things ship shape and safe 
from scattering. 
Heavy steel, electric welded. 
SPORTSMAN’S CABINETS 

DS-15 63x22x!2. Four gun and big tackle 


capacity. Hook for hunting coat and cap, 
Storage space at bottom for boots. 


DS-40 63x34x12. Am- 
ple room for four 
guns, with full length 
shelf at top, and four 
additional shelves for 
miscellaneous articles. 
Brown or Green Fin- 
ish, doors with nickel 
—— oe 
uilt-in loc! 1.00 

extra. F.O0.B. Horicon, DS-15—$8.75 
Wis, Send money order for prompt 
shipment. 

















DS-40—$13.50 
GARDNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box F-47 Horicon, Wis. 





FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 


TAN YOUR HIDE 


HE equipment and ——— 
of the world's largest Tanners 
and Taxidermists will cost you no 
more—and satisfactory results are 
assured. 

Any kind of animal hide or skin tanned and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 
etc. Taxidermy and head mounting are among 
our specialties. Wealso make fur coats, fur and 
fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
750 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


















SLEEPING BAGS 











Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY PRICES. The GREATEST SLEEP- 

ING BAG VALUE IN AMERICA. Best quality gray duck down 
filler; warm, waterproof, windproof, Rs ROV ‘D Sleepi Bags. 100° 
Talon Zipper with wind flap, full 72” x 84° when open for nr # 
when w for sleeping. Special Peaturent air mattress pocket, side wail 
head flaps on shelter-half, compact, can be rolled in 30 seconds. Regular 
$35.00 value. Special $18.98. Same Bag with 


Pure Oregon Virgin 


Wool filling, regular $15.00 value, $9.95, Sleep in Nature's own cover 
Write for cireular, ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


ing. Ship; 


1410 S. W. Harrison St. 





Laugh at the Rain! Keep Dry with bd 
—the guaranteed waterproofing for all ate. 
outdoor and coerting apparel, 
Sweaters, Hose, Aw C ete. ! 
visible! WON- SHRINKING! pint "ise. Quart 
75e! At your dealer's or 


Triggs-Michael Co.,Dept. iz, 2 Heattigten, Ind. 
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| the deeper the lure will go. This can be 
| governed to some extent by lowering the 
rod tip, but never point the rod directly 
at the lure. A forty-five degree angle will 
save your line from a sudden, vicious hit, 
or the unexpected lunge of a hooked fish. 
The rod will take up the strain and save 
you many a broken line and lost bait. 

Reel the sinking baits, including the 
sinking double spinner lures, fairly fast. 
Cast them to the edge of the grass and 
| reel in. I like to fish slowly and directly 
ahead of the boat. In this way I pull the 
lure past the likely points and around the 
stumps and other places where bass nat- 
urally stay. 

Regardiess of when, where, or how you 
fish, don’t be a game hog. And don’t get 
by without a license just because you can. 
Every penny spent on licenses is a step 
toward better fishing for those who are 
coming along after us. Let’s give our boys 
a break. When you fish, do it for the sport 
of it. Pit your skill against the finny tribe, 
tune your ears to the voices of nature, and 
then see how much more you will get out 
of your trips—both in fish and in pleasure. 


WOODEN FISH TROPHIES 
By Bob Davis 


HOMAS BRAYSHAW, an amateur 
wood carver in British Columbia, has 
recently developed a new technique in re- 
producing piscatorial trophies. The new 
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@ Drop a hint 
family that you would 
like a Pendleton virgin 
fleece wool shirt. You'll enjoy its comfort, its 
insulation against heat and cold, its *‘dressy”’ 
appearance. Preference of sportsmen every where 
for “‘Pendletons’’ prove Pendleton’s claim of 
making finest wool shirt. Solid colors, 


to your 


the 


fancy plaids and checks, at prices from $5.00 to 
$8.50. At the finer stores throughout America. 
Pendleton 


Woolen Mills, Portland, 


No. 670-—Umatilla Flannel 


Oregon. 
















method is to make an outline tracing of 


America's finest 100% virgin fleece 


WOOL SHIRTS .. 
BEAN’S CANOE SHOE 


Made of high grade tan elk leather with double oil tanned 
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‘Wooden outline of Tyee salmon 





moccasin sole, rubber heel and Talon fastener. It is 
combination ‘“‘Slipper Shoe,"" used for many purposes | 
y+ =p Ae Ay | the original fish on heavy wrapping pa- 
Sizes 3 to 12 | per, upon which he also makes notes as to 


weight, color, species, tackle used, and 
such other data as is requisite for proof. 

From this tracing an outline is made of 
laminated wood cut from bull pine. In the 


Write for Catalog 
Mfd. by 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 


Mfrs. Hunting 
andCamping 


Specialties _Ma | illustrations reproduced herewith, show- 
289 Main St. $2 85 } 

Freeport e | 

Maine Postpaid 





24 HOUR SERVICE 
on Special Orders 
Any length to 108 ie. 
hte 5 a, de 


Carved and sandpapered 
The safe, convenient 
way to carry rods, whether 
; you go by auto, plane or yacht 
Holds 4 to 8 rods. Readily shipped 
In stock at better dealers or write to us 





ing a 53-pound Tyee salmon, the wood, 
in three layers, five inches thick and 44 
inches long, weighed 76 pounds, but was 
reduced to 20 pounds when carved to the 
exact proportions of the- trophy and hol- 
| lowed out from the back. 


. . Mr. Brayshaw, i ivate: lif fruit 
Pipe Smokers—Attention!! | r. Brayshaw, in private life a fru 


Make a new friend of an old friend. Mix OPP’S 
MELLOW-SWEET PIPE MIXTURE with your favor- | 


A TURNER BROS. WELLINGTON. OHIO 





ite tobacco and increase your pipe smoking pleasure 
Not a tobacco but a fragrant, sweet leaf that gives a 
new satisfaction from your choice blend. Send one dollar 
for lodge size (mixes with six pounds tobacco) or 25¢ 
for trial size (mixes with one pound) to 


PIPE SPECIALTIES CO., Dept. A 
63 W. Main St Springfield, Ohio 








Showing scale formation, made by pres- 





Nature, sport and hunting fleld glasses; sure of chisel edge 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- . * 
croscopes and magn fiers St upward. com, | grower, made his first wooden fish, a 10 


Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 


pound trout, for the local minister just 
to try his hand and eye. So satisfactory 
was the result that since then he has been 























swamped with requests for wooden fish, 

It is almost impossible to detect a Bray- 
shaw product from a real fish. The color- 
ing and physical proportions are so true 





Finished fish, showing markings and color 
shades of the Tyee 


to nature that the Dominion Government 
permits their exhibition at conventions or 
wherever fish are factors in educational 
propaganda. 

Mr. Brayshaw is now at work on a re- 
production of a 54-pound fish said, by 





Photograph of the real fish 


competent authorities, to be an almost 
perfect specimen of spring salmon in the 
distribution of color above the lateral line, 
the brilliancy of the silver below and in 
symmetrical proportions throughout the 
entire body. This fish was taken in the 
neighborhood of Campbell River, head- 
quarters of the Tyee Club, known through- 
out the world for the size of its fish and 
the inexhaustible supply. This prize Tyee, 
winner of a gold button award, caught on 
regulation tackle by William H. McMil- 
lan of Winnipeg, is scheduled for a Cana- 
dian tour and a place of honor at the An- 
nual Sportsman’s Show in New York this 
coming spring. 


KNACKS FOR BLACKS 
By John E. Bierck 


SIENTISTS call him Tautoga onitis 

or tautog. They would! But practically 
all anglers around New York call him 
the blackfish, though that name is not dis- 
tinctive. 

The black runs to good size ; ten-pound- 
ers are by no means scarce and eight- 
pounders are common. He fights so hard 
when hooked that if he were a surface fish 
he would almost certainly be classed as 
game. He bites in all months except the 
coldest ; and he is a thoroughly acceptable 
food fish, even though not among the 
choicest. For these reasons he is immensely 
popular with fishermen throughout _ his 
range, which is the Atlantic Coast from 
Maine to South Carolina; and he is par- 
ticularly popular in the waters about Long 
Island, to which my long acquaintance 
with him has been confined. Incidentally, 
the black is much more abundant from 
Massachusetts to New Jersey than he is 
north and south of that segment of coast. 

The evidence is that the black is not 
migratory. Apparently he hibernates dur- 
ing the coldest weather, seeking the deep 
water of the open ocean and going into 
crevices around rocks or wrecks, or into 
the mud or sand; so the period during 
which he may be caught varies with 
latitude and the severity of the winters. 
With us, in Long Island waters, after @ 
winter of average severity, the black be- 
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gins to bite in April, both in the bays and 
in the deep waters of the Sound or ocean, 
and he continues to bite until mid-Decem- 
ber, unless bitter cold comes unusually 
early. But the fish in the bays are relatively 
small, those above five pounds usually 
staying outside. 

The food of the black consists almost 
entirely of barnacles, shell fish and borers; 
so he is found only around rocks, wrecks 
or dock piles, or on mussel or “cinder” 
bottoms. With the single exception of the 
snapper, the black provides better dock 
fishing than any other species, the range 
of which is co-terminous with his. This 
is a sweeping statement, I know; but I 
think few fishermen will disagree. 

Familiarity with the foregoing facts con- 
stitutes, however, only the ABC of suc- 
cessful blackfishing. The species has some 
habits with which you must be familiar 
and which you should learn how to cir- 
cumvent. One of these is that of boring 
straight downward, in small circles, when 
hooked. The pull of even a one-pound fish 
is astonishingly powerful and a big one on 
your line feels like an animated cobble- 
stone—in delightful contrast to a cod or 
fluke of much greater weight, both of 
which feel like a cobblestone without the 
ahimation. 

Another practice of the black is that of 
herding or “ganging up,” which means.that 
this fish is numerous only in certain spots 
or holes. Even though a hole be no more 
than six feet in diameter, it may be literally 
packed with fish, while the bottom as many 
feet away contains few“6r none. One of 
his most irritating traits is that of fouling 
your sinker or snell around the projec- 
tions of rocks, wrecks or dock piles; for 
this the black possesses downright genius. 

Yet another is that of taking the bait 
lightly at first, with the front or nipping 
teeth only. Then one of three things hap- 
pens. At least a third of the time that first 
nip will free all or part of the bait from 
the hook; when it comes to bait-stealing, 
few fish are more devilishly adept. Or, 
after taking the bait with the nipping 
teeth, the black may eject it; he is almost 
certain to do this if he becomes suspicious 
of it. Or, again, he may hold the bait mo- 
tionless in the nipping teeth for several 
seconds and then pass it to the back or 
cruncher teeth for the process that pre- 
cedes swallowing. 

Let us now see how to circumvent these 
habits. The hard, downward pull of the 
black when hooked naturally puts a great 
strain upon your tackle which, therefore, 
must be heavy, though only in a compara- 
tive sense, as it should not be too heavy. 
For example, a rod such as you would use 
for marlin robs blackfishing of all its sport. 
For work in deep, outside water, where 
the blacks may run up to ten pounds, a 
six-ounce tip is heavy enough, if you are 
careful; and for the bays, where the fish 
do not exceed five pounds, a four-ounce 
tip is about right. The line should be of 
thirty-pound test for outside and of twenty- 
pound test for the bays. The sinker should 
be of nine ounces or more for outside and 
six ounces for inside ; that is, heavy enough 
to hold bottom without rolling. 

The only effective hook is the Virginia, 
otherwise known as the blackfish hook. 
Use No. 4 for outside and for the bays 
nothing smaller than No. 7. Fish with two 
hooks and tie them so both will rest on the 
bottom. Your reel should have a handle 
large enough for easy manipulation under 
strain. Once, when using a light bait- 
casting reel, I hooked a black and found it 
extremely difficult, on account of the pow- 
erful downward pull, to keep my fingers 
from slipping off the handle as I turned it. 
Finally my fingers did slip and, due to 
the moment of slack line, I lost him. 


Live fiddler crabs are the best of all 
baits, the larger ones being preferable. 
Green crabs are next best. Quarter them 
and use a whole quarter on each hook, for 
a small piece of dead bait does not attract 
the fish well. Hard clams are third best, 
with the pieces half the size of a cigarette 
package. Bloodworms or sandworms con- 
stitute another bait. Use the whole of a big 
worm or two small ones, and leave the 
ends free to wriggle. 

The black’s habit of “ganging up” in 
holes means that you cannot catch a good 





—And a pair of blacks 


mess simply by fishing anywhere around 
rocks, wrecks or dock piles, or anywhere 
on a mussel or “cinder” bottom. You must 
get your bait into a hole; and if you do 
not know where one is, keep shifting your 
position until you find it. The best plan, 
if you do not know the locations of holes, 
is to take passage on a boat having a 
professional fishing captain; for it is his 
business to know where they are located. 
The ebbing tide is preferable. 

The best way to curb the black’s genius 
for fouling snells is to use hooks having 
snells of tarred line and not of gut, for 
the former foul much less readily. It is also 
advisable to attach your sinker with some- 
thing lighter than the line you are using. 

The black’s habit of taking the bait 
lightly at first, with the front teeth only, 
means you are not apt to hook him if you 
strike when you feel the first jerk. If you 
do strike at that moment, always provided 
the fish has not stolen the bait, you prob- 
ably will pull it from his mouth, You 
should wait, say, five seconds. Then, if the 
fish has not stolen the bait, or if he has 
decided not to eject it, but to pass it to 
the back or crusher teeth, you will feel a 
second and much harder jerk. Strike then 
and the chances are much better than even 
that you will drive the hook home. The 
strike must be fairly hard; for the black 
has a leathery mouth. This is another 
reason why your rod must not be too light. 

I am well aware that many experienced 
fishermen will disagree with my statement 
that the black should not be struck when 
his first jerk is felt. They concede that a 
strike at this moment is apt to‘pull the 
bait from the mouth, but argue that this 
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ee 0! 
GIRLS CALLED HIM 


‘BLUEBEARD’! 





—because every time he let out a 
blast of murderous tobacco from his 
never-cleaned pipe they couldn’t help 
thinking of the famous gent who as- 
sassinated six wives. A pity, too— 
when women love pipe-smoking done 
in the right way. Which is? 1. Keep 
your pipe tidy. 2. Switch to the to- 
bacco that burns cleaner and smells 
more fragrant. We modestly admit 
that’s Sic Walter Raleigh Smoking 
Tobacco—an uncommonly mild blend 
of Kentucky Burleys delightful to both 
smoker and audience. How such su- 
perlative tobacco can be only 15¢ is 
our worry. Try a tin. You'll bless us. 


Sooner ot Later 
Your Javorite Jotacco 










FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how  benk in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson cco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky.Dept. U-612. 
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sparkling clear movies of superb 
quality, in color or in black-and- 
white. Made by the men who make 
Hollywood’s finest studio cameras. 
For full information, mail coupon for 
the booklet “How to Make Inexpen- 
sive Personal Movies.” 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1810 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
Please mail me a copy of “How to Make 
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For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. iow priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish, 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. § 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWirtr Baits Div. 


Shoe Form Co. Inc 


AUBURN, N.Y. 





Field 


chance should be taken because the black 
is such an accomplished bait-stealer. They 
maintain that, if the strike is quick enough, 
the fish will have little chance to nip the 


| bait free. The anglers in question are en- 


titled to their opinions; but after having 
thoroughly tested both methods of striking, 
I insist that, in the long run, you will lose 
fewer fish if you wait until the second jerk. 

One thing more. When you go black- 
fishing take at least a dozen extra sinkers 


| and two dozen extra hooks. Because you 











fish in places where fouling is so easy, even 
with snells of tarred line, that you must 
reconcile yourself to losing plenty of both. 
You will agree, I am sure, that the dusky, 
husky quarry more than compensates for 
the loss. 


A LINE DRYER 


N efficient and cheap reel for drying a 
line can be made from an oblong 
piece of light cardboard. Roll this, hold it 
together with ordinary paper clips, using 
long-headed glass push pins for posts to 
which the line is attached. 
To wind the line onto the dryer, attach 
end of line to glass push pin and rotate 





The line dryer in use 


dryer. Do not wind fishing reel around 
the dryer unless the former is turned with 
each revolution to avoid kinks. To unwind, 
reel directly from the dryer onto your reel, 
allowing the dryer to rotate on a chair 
or on the floor. 

When not in use, the pins and paper 
clips can be removed and the cardboard 
tucked away until needed. 

Rarpw E, WILtiaMs. 


TACKLE TALK 


By C. Stewart Matthews 


ISHERMAN, will you find that pet 

rod warped, flies moldy and moth-eat- 
en, and a tangled bunch of tarnished spin- 
ners next spring, or will you find them 
neatly packed and well preserved? Now 
is the time to check up on your tackle be- 
fore you lay it aside in preference to the 
guns. It will only take a little time now 
to put it in good shape, and it pays big 
dividends in tackle expense saved. 

That cherished bamboo bait or fly rod 
probably needs a few new windings, or 
perhaps even a coat of varnish. In either 
case, a heavy coat of automobile wax ap- 
plied to the finished product will preserve 
new or aging windings and will greatly 
increase the life of the varnish. While the 
rod is in use it is well to wax it after every 
few trips, and after a rainy day in the 
open. To prevent a set in your rod hang 
it up by the tip, or section by section, for 
the winter. 

Your trout and bass flies can be re- 
juvenated by holding them in the steam 
from a tea kettle for a few seconds, and 
then drying them between two blotters. 
Pack them in a fly box into which has 
been sprinkled a little moth powder. The 
steam process will put even badly battered 
flies back into respectability. 

There is that old red and silver spoon 
that landed the big pike last year. Polish it, 
and the rest of the spinner and spoon 
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blades, with any good nickel cleaner, and 
coat them with a light film of wax, which 
is as protecting as oil and far less messy 
in the tackle box. Plugs, also, can be 
thoroughly waxed. 

Make sure that your line is dry, and 
then cut off all of the frayed and weak 
parts necessary. Don’t try to spare the 
line. You won’t be nearly as sorry to 
throw away a little line now as you would 
to lose it with a nice fish on the opening 
day. Try leaving it on the reel this winter, 
soaked with a little liquid vaseline. In the 
spring, run the line through a soft cloth, 
or there will be a fish-scaring streak of 
oil on the water the first few casts. Either 
silk or fly line will benefit by this. 

When your buddy calls you hurriedly 
next year you will be ready to go fishing, 
if the tackle has been put in first-class 
shape. A little care now may save the loss 
of your dream fish. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
EEL RAISING 


Could you give me information on eel raising 
or where I can get books on the subject? 
Ropert FRONING, 


Ans.—Eels are salt-water spawners and can- 
not be bred in captivity. They spend most of 
their time in fresh water from the young or elver 
stage through maturity. At the end of two or three 
years they make a trip down the fresh-water 
streams to the sea, and often journey thousands 
of miles to a spot near the Sargasso Sea, which, 
so far as is now known, is the spawning ground 

of all the eels of the world. 
FisnHinc Epiror, 

CONTROL OF MOSS 


I have several small lakes stocked with bass, 
crappie, bluegill and catfish. These lakes seem 
to be over-run with moss. I should like to obtain 
some books on the feeding, culture and propaga- 
tion of fish of these varieties and also something 
on the maintenance of small lakes, the matter of 
handling the moss, etc. Can you give me the 
names of such books and where to obtain them? 

V. R. Miter. 


Ans.—The method of clearing lakes of weeds 
is usually the copper sulphate process, and as 
this must be used with extreme caution, we prefer 
not to give you a formula. The Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Washington, D. C., have, however, issued 
a number of pamphlets concerning this as well 
as the propagation of the fishes you name, and 
we suggest that you write them. 

FiIsHING 


TENDER MOUTHS 
Do fish suffer 


in the mouth? 


Epiror, 


hooked 


a great deal of pain when 
) es 


Ans.—Scientists contend that fish have very 
few nerves about the jaw that cause pain. Bass 
and other species have been caught with two 
or more hooks in their mouths and seemed to 
have suffered no inconvenience so long as the 
lure did not interfere with the proper opening 
and closing of the mouth. 


ADAMS. 


Fisainc Epitor. 


SOAKING LEADERS 


I understand that there is some liquid in which 
gut leaders may be soaked over a period of time 
without rotting. Please give me the formula. 

Bos CHANDLER. 


Ans.—Add one ounce of glycerine and one 
quarter teaspoon of baking soda to four ounces 
of distilled water. The felt pads of a leader box 
may be kept soaked in this solution. Never put 
leaders in hot water. 

FisHinec Eptror. 
SPINNER FISHING 


How should a spinner be fished? Up stream 
or down? 
R. P. Foster. 
Ans.—Cast directly across stream and 4s 
close to the bank as possible, allowing the curt- 


rent to take the spinner down stream. Retrieve 
with short jerks with a pause between. A spinner 
is also very effective when fished up stream, 
but this method takes a great deal o practice 


in keeping a tight line. One or more split shot 
on the leader are sometimes necessary in this 
form of spinner fishing in fast waters. Spinners 
are particularly effective when fished in bright 
sunlight. 

Fisninec Eprtor. 


(END OF FISHING DEPARTMENT) 
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weather in a 
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garment from 
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One Motion 
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Weis garment 
COLORS: , than | rom any 
Red & Black Plaid Sizes 34-48 you’ve ever 


Green & Black Plaid 
Solid Forest Green 


worn. 
Breeches to Match $9.00 








Don’t risk it! 


REPORTS from every part of the 
country show that since Field & Stream 
has been 15c a copy three out of every 
four dealers have sold out their copies 
in a very few days. 

Our next (January) issue will be a 
knockout from cover to cover, and will 
include another great story by John 
Taintor Foote. 

If you are not a subscriber, don’t risk 
missing this issue. Don’t wait, 


Tell your dealer today 
to save a copy for you. 
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GUNS FREE! 


If you want a new shotgun or rifle, or any article of 
shooting equipment, including ammunition, boots and cloth 
™—Or any article of camping or fishing equipment—why 
net get it from us without cost to yourself by spending a 
few hours getting subscriptions for us 
have earned thousands of dollars’ worth of finest quality | 
supplies in this manner. So can you. Write today for com- 


blete information. AM 
FIELD & STRE 
New York, N. Y 





515 Madison Ave. 


FISTULA 


For fistula or other rectal trou- 
© permanent relief is entirely 
possible. Read about the mild 
leary treatment, and what 
has done for thousands of 
rmer sufferers. Address 
4 McCLEARY CLINIC 
15 Elms Blvd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. | 
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RECORD FISH 


(Continued from page 39) 


gone about five hundred yards in this dead 
river when a fish made a smack at my 
lure, but missed it. A few seconds later he 
made a second lunge, and I set the hooks. 
He was near a fallen tree with hyacinths 
around it, and that’s where he headed. He 
got in the hyacinths, but I kept a tight 
line and he couldn’t reach the tree. 

“Eight times he came out of the water, 
but it was no use, for I had him well 
hooked. In fact, every hook on the minnow 
had him. Finally he decided to go to the 
middle, and that was where the fight 
ended. It took about twenty minutes to 
land this bass, which weighed 16 pounds 
5 ounces. 

“As it was only drizzling, we decided 
to fish a little longer. We noticed some 
kind of fish running minnows through the 
hyacinths—that is, they were jumping 
clear out of the w ater. When I got close 


enough, I cast right in the middle of this | 


school of minnows 

“The bait had no more than hit the water 
when it was nailed, and what a splash! 
Another big fellow had my bait, and he 
had struck at it with such force that he 
had landed up on top of the hyacinths and 
was he scrambling to get back down in 
the water! The line was tangled in the 
hyacinths, which made him hard to han- 
dle, but I finally licked him. He weighed 


| 14 pounds 8 ounces. 


“By this time it was pouring rain and | 


getting cold. In fact, we were soaking wet 





‘THE Judge and the Sniper 

have a most unusual experi- 
ence in the January issue. “IN 
SEARCH OF EXCITEMENT,” 
by Col. H. P. Sheldon, is one of 
the best stories that has ever 
been published in Field& Stream. 











and half frozen, trying to land this last 
fish. It took over twenty-five minutes.” 

A 15-pound 2-ounce largemouth landed 
Second Prize for S. H. Hilliard, who 
caught it in Cherry Lake, Florida, on No- 
vember 7, 1935, another late-season entry. 
This fish was 3214 inches long and 2334 
inches in girth. A Heddon Spook did the 
trick. According to Mr. Halliard’s letter, 


| the big boy put up a whale of a scrap. 


? Hundreds of readers 


Pete Sherman won the Third Prize with | 


a fish that probably would have given 
Mr. Brush a run for first place if it had 
been weighed and measured before being 
cleaned. On account of the heat at the 
time it was caught, Mr. Sherman cleaned 
the fish at once. This fine bass weighed 
14 pounds 15 ounces, and was 28% inches 
long and 24 inches in girth after cleaning. 
It was caught on a Heddon Frog, Sep- 
tember 21, in Lake A-J Canal. 

Fourth Prize went to Mrs. J. P. Mills 
for a 14-pound 13-ounce largemouth which 
she caught in Lake Talquin, Florida, on 
June 1, 1935. It measured 26 inches in 
length and had a girth of 2334 inches. Mrs. 
Mills used a Creek Chub Wiggle Fish. 

A 14%-pounder, which John F. Hoff- 
man caught in St. Lucie River, Florida, 
on July 29, 1935, took fifth place. It was 
27 inches long and 18% inches in girth. 
Mr. Hoffman used a South Bend Cripple 
Minnow. 

Lake Apopka furnished the 1414-pound- 
er that took Sixth Prize. It was caught by 
A. J. Helms, September 19, on pork rind. 

The Junior Prize went to Kenneth Hys- 
ler for a 10-pound 1l-ounce largemouth 
which he caught on July 13 in Angel Lake, 
Florida, ona No. 2000 Creek Chub Darter. 
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Its Always Good Weather 








in my CRUISER STAG 


Coupon 
Bring on your na 
stormy weather! Catalog 
Outdoor veter- 
ans find 100% 
7 insula- 
in their 
w oe Dns j 
ALL-WOOL 
Hirsch- Weis 
Cruiser STAGS 
— the original 
Stag with double 
shoulders and 
arms, also Game 
Pocket in back. 
They’ re made for 
vigorous men 
who demand 
ay 4 clothes. 
Get a Hirsch- 


Tete, Cretess $1250 


rest cumeed | tt Sizes Rear 
will stand the 34-48 Game 
gaff. Pocket 


COLORS: 
Plaids: 
FAD Red & Black 
Brown & Black 

— & _— 

TAGS =. 

Hoste Red 

Use —— ne Forest Green 


BIRCH WE WEIS MFG. CO. Portland, Oregon, Dept, “F 


($11.50 enclosed. Send Z1P-STAG {Chast {o eh 
(.J$12.50 encl'd. Send Cruiser Stag rs ‘esti 
($9. 00enclosed. Send Breeches =. tee 


OPlease send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors. 
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Address. 

















True.-: 


This big Alaskan moose —a record size — was 
killed by Coloman jonas, and mounted in the 
Jonas taxiderm Notice his life-like ex- 
pression. See lew Fann pd Jonas artists have 
created the h and 
ec alk cs daumnias oh Oe tae 


American Game Animals 


..are aoced for li that can be 
learned only on the game trail. an know them from 
ches cnghe, and 086 00 Gils hanateden o till end extay 
that comes from years of experience in re-creating the 
ural and of every yor me pone wy 
sun. Free cans acatey ches cocseanen Gotan dans 
mounted by the lacest scientific methods~sead your tro- 
SARE POAT 











ordinary 
e on your lerterhead (or send 10c) for val- 
w&, uable Field Guide and Taxidermy Catalog. 
The Field aE tells you how to skin 
and care for trophies ia the . The Catalog shows many 


beautiful and famous mounts te ns Bros. Every sports- 
man should have both books. Send for yours today. 


JONAS BROS. 


1021 Broadway Denver, Colo. 
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Some Post-Season Puttering 


OR those of us who inhabit the 

northern portion of our country, the 

season is over. Most of us have put 

our boats to bed in the cradles and 
tucked them under canvas as carefully 
as a mother tucks an infant. And like a 
mother, most of us have breathed sighs 
of mingled emotions. Already we are 
yearning for the pleasures that we en- 
joyed this season and must wait impa- 
tiently for some months yet to come. And 
we have a certain relief that we have 
finished up the job of taking care of the 
boat, which means so much to our lives 
and thoughts a good part of each year. 

The trouble is, some of us haven't fin- 
ished up the job as thoroughly as we 
would if it were something connected with 
our business lives. Somehow, our pleasures 
don’t get the same standard of efficiency 
out of us that our business does. Don’t get 
insulted, Skipper; it is true. It is only 
the fellows most of us call “putterers” 
who actually finish the jobs their boats 
require. I mean, those jobs which will 
keep the boat and her equipment up to 
100 per cent form. If we finish anything, 

_it is the boat requirements. We usually 
neglect the equipment. 

Some of us seem to have a mental com- 
plex on the equipment. I had it for years, 
so I know. I had the notion that the equip- 
ment should remain aboard throughout the 
winter as well as in season. Why? No 
logical reason. Only the equipment seemed 
a part of the boat, and to take any of it far 
from the boat seemed like wrenching out 
her vitals. If you aren't like that—and have 
never been—then it’s your turn to laugh. 
But if you do you take quite a little risk 


The last part of the bedtime 
story before winter comes. 


of being mobbed by some of your cronies. 

As a matter of fact, now is the time to 
cart those cushions from the boat back 
to the house where they can be aired and 
given some sunshine, and stored away in 
a dry place for the winter months. Until 
you have done this, you have no idea how 
much better your cushions will serve. They 
will lose that musty smell which they get 
from continued dampness and the close air 
of winter, either in the boat or in a locker 
on the water front. 

And dan’t do as some super-optimists I 
have seen—leave your storage battery 
aboard all winter. And don’t even keep it 
there for lighting purposes until it runs 
down, before taking it out and putting it 
in an electrical shop for the winter, where 
it can get an occasional charge. Some 
skippers fear that when they leave a bat- 
tery for the entire winter, it will be used 
by the man who is storing it. He may make 
some slight use of it, either for his own 
purposes or for rent. But bear this in 
mind; it is far better for the battery 
to be in constant use than to lie com- 
pletely idle and uncharged throughout a 
period of months. 

How about that heap of tools you kept 
aboard all last season, adding to it each 
week-end as you made some minor ad- 
justments on the engine? By now they are 
rusty and by spring they will be worse. 
Why not take these all out of the boat, 
rub them down with sandpaper, or better 


still, emery paper, then give them a coat 
of oil to prevent more rust forming? 

And how about those paint brushes, for 
some of which you paid with a groan last 
spring ? Are they all clean and soft? Ha! 
Ha! (A fiendish laugh.) I knew it. Half 
of them are still stiff on the locker shelf. 
Some of them, even that ultra-expensive 
one, is in a can half full of old paint. But 
do not commit suicide at my exposure of 
your weakness, dear Skipper. You are not 
alone in it. Most of us do just such things 
to our tools and brushes—until some un- 
feeling bystander insults us about it. Then 
and only then—do we reform our ways 
and care for the things which we other- 
wise neglect, save when we need them. 

If the brushes seem hopelessly stiff, do 
not despair. Soak them in turpentine, even 
if it takes all winter. Good brushes cost 
money, and no brush will take abuse, and 
survive. A good practice is to keep all 
brushes in a big can of turpentine, taking 
care to clean them rather thoroughly with 
turpentine and a cloth before putting each 
into the can. Then when one is needed, it 
can be cleaned easily with fresh turpentine 
and used shortly thereafter. 





OW about the lights? If you have 

been keeping them bright brass, you 
have been doing a lot of menial polishing 
which I, for one, wouldn’t do for anybody, 
even myself. If you have been giving them 
coats of lacquer in the hope that this 
would keep them bright without polish- 
ing, you have probably suffered great dis- 
appointment. I have always found that 
soon after the lacquer was applied, it 
cracked from some unknown cause and 


Here is a 28-foot Wheeler “Lounging Sedan” Playmate cruiser, with galley and overnight accommodations for four 
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green began to form where the air could 
reach the bright brass surface. 

As I have said so often in these 
columns, I believe in painting my brass- 
work with aluminum paint, giving it a 
silverlike luster which is not subject to 
such rapid tarnishing from dampness and 
salt air. In fact, I no longer purchase 
brass lights, as I find that galvanized 
lights destined for the coats of aluminum 
serve equally well and are much cheaper. 
However, this is the time to take them 


home where you can work on them at your 
leisure, 


either giving them fresh coats of 





_ —<See - 
The 20-foot Dodge cabin “utility boat, a 
mahogany seaskiff, fast and able 


aluminum paint for spring, or a bright 
polish before storing in a dry place. 

Now how about those anchors and 
lines? Your manila lines will deteriorate 
rapidly if stored in a damp place or put 
away in a damp condition. The best possi- 
ble treatment of these is to take them 
home and hang them in your basement all 
winter, provided the air is not too hot 
and dry there. Another way of keeping 
them in good condition is to make a rack 
in your locker—if your locker is fairly 
water-tight—and hang them in long loops 
upon it so that the air can reach all parts 
to prevent mildew and decay. 

The anchors? These, too, can be carted 
home in the back of the family chariot, 
and there given the aluminum paint they 
probably are sadly in need of. And the 
chain which is used for the mooring? 
Aha! You've never done anything to that, 
have you, except to inspect it anxiously 
each spring before it went into service? 
Well, you can do something for it, too, 
if it isn’t too far gone in rust and weak- 
ness. You have emptied the oil from the 
base of your motor into some kind of iron 
pail, have you not? Well, how about 
iiaping the mooring chain into this oom 
of oil and leaving it there for the winter? 
Imagine how this treatment keeps it, com- 
pared with a winter under snow in the 
open or merely lying beneath the boat, 
where most yard-masters toss them. 

Then there is the mooring buoy itself. 
Its iron parts should be cleaned of rust 
and given a heavy coat of oil or grease 
to retard the ravages of rust. And this 
may sound like over-doing the job, but 
I do it—scrub down the mushroom anchor 
with a wire brush and give it a coat of red 
lead. It is such post-season putterings 
which insure long life to equipment and a 
pleasant beginning to the next season. 


THE FLORIDA INLAND 
WATERWAY 


CCORDING to .all indications, the 

fleet of power-boats which will visit 
Florida and the Gulf from northern centers 
this autumn and winter will be far greater 
than in any previous season. Many pleas- 
ure boats, ot all sizes, will come down the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, fleeing the 
northern snows. The greatest squadrons 
however, will, as usual, be making their 
way southward along the Atlantic Coast 
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from Boston and the New England Coast, 
Long Island Sound and New York, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and the 
Chesapeake. They will follow the Inside 
Route, of which the Florida Intracoastal 
Waterway, newly completed, is by impor- 
tant link, extending from the St. John’s 
River to Miami. In completing this great 
project, nautical mile-posts have been 
placed along it to inform the boat skipper 
of the distance to his next port. This in- 
novation, borrowed from the highways 
ashore, has met with widespread approval 
among long-distance cruising men. 

The Florida coastal waterway, nearly 
350 miles in length, is in excellent condi- 
tion for the influx of northern yachts 
south-bound this fall. The U. S. Light- 


house Service has the channel well marked | 


with day beacons and buoys along the en- 
tire route, and lights have been estab- 
lished in St. Augustine Harbor, Mosquito 
Lagoon and the Indian River. 

l'rom Fernandina Harbor, on Cumber- 
land Sound, south to Miami, the canal has 
a minimum low-water depth of seven feet, 
with the exception of shoals between 
Cocoa and Eau Gallie which limit the 
draft to six and one-half feet. Main- 
tenance dredging is in process, however, 
to eliminate the shoals which also can be 
avoided. 

The army engineer’s report, which gives 
controlling depths, bridge clearances and 
channel distances along the route, is one 
of the most comprehensive ever issued on 
the Florida canal. In addition, the survey 
lists the towns where water, fuel and other 
supplies are available to yachtsmen, and 
describes storm anchorage havens at Crane 
Creek, New River, Elbow Creek at Eau 
Gallie and the San Sebastian River. 

The Government has built a marginal 
pier for mooring use at the entrance to 
Indian River from Mosquito Lagoon and 
has dredged two basins at Delray Beach. 
Municipal piers are maintained at St. 
Augustine, Daytona Beach, New Smyrna, 
Cocoa, West Palm Beach, Fort Lauder- 
dale and Miami. Repair service and sup- 
plies can be obtained at Fort Pierce, Stu- 
art, Allenhurst, Mayport and Jacksonville. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
USE ASBESTOS ROPE 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
I have just replaced an iron exhaust line with 
one of copper tubing. Where the exhaust comes 
out of the stern transom I have, used a plate of 
the same metal which I have screwed to the hull. 
I left a little space for expansion and I find this 
leaks. Would caulking cotton be safe to use here? 
If not, what can I use to stop the leak which is 

not bad, but is annoying? 
Tuomas A. 


Ans.—There is little likelihood of the caulk- 
ing cotton burning, but you need not use it. Use 
asbestos rope instead. This comes in a ball-like 
hemp wicking. Pack some of it in the intervening 
space, then fit your retaining ring and all is well. 

otor Boat Epirtor, 


LoveE.iss. 


DON’T BE A SLAVE TO IT 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

The deck of my handsome 35-foot cruiser leaks. 
It is of tongue and groove, and when newly var- 
nished, looks like the top of a piano. But when 
the sun gets to it for a few days, it opens up in 
spite of anything I can do. Can you suggest some 
method of keeping it tight? 

ELMER Parsons. 


Ans.—You are wasting good time and money 
trying to keep that deck looking like a piano top. 
You don’t let your piano stay out in sun and 
rain, do you? I wouldn’t be a slave to such a 
vanity, although I admit that the deck would 
look yachty and attractive. But why suffer leaks 
because of looks? 

You should have the deck planed down 
smooth, or sandpapered smooth, than covered 
with canvas sunk in marine glue or thick paint. 
Give the canvas a coat of paint occasionally, keep 
muddy footprints wiped off, and let it go at that. 
Then enjoy your boat, and let others solve the 
problem of keeping a deck like a piano. It hasn’t 
been done yet, save by constant care. 

Moror Boat Eprtor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 











LEARN AT HOME TO 


MOUNT 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, 


Gameheads, Fish 


Od school — 250,000 stu- 
dents! Mount WILD GAME, also com- 
mon specimens, easily obtained —squir- 
reis, rabbits, frogs, ete. ‘AN: 
NING, too. Send for ap weng illus- 
tet adunte fec wai 
earn to ee ~~ le 

S, ANIMALS, S, FISH and INSECTS. Write Now! 


SAVE Y Your BEST TROPHIES! 


Wid Game is getting scarcer every year, KILL LE’ 
and MOUNT your trophies. Apert from your own an 
ure in them, aan may be very valuable some day. 
Mount for other . too, They'll pey you weil! 


FUN- - PROFITS! 


jermy is the most 
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hobby! It's FUN your now 
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dermy. Mount into a 
ing and humorous groups, 
owls, pigeons, 
pets, even frogs. 
2 Craft T. teaches you how to make use- 
ful articles, such as ash 


Somes. 
cepts racks “door 5 Stops. They are won- 
derful for your home, and sell readily. 


Learn al! phases of Taxidermy and Tanning 
in one easy, inexpensive course. No experience 
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MOTO-TOOL 


Does many jobs 
grinds, drills, engraves, 
routs, carves, polishes, ete. ni- 
versal motor—about 18,000 R.P.M. 
—plugs in any light socket A. C. or 
D. C. Handles as lightly as a pencil. 
Weighs 6 oz.—yet strong as larger 
heavier tools, Oilless—self-aligning 
ball thrus it , earings 
TE iL. satisfaction guaranteed 
or eed By, ae . weneral-utility tool set 
$5.75 extra. Send for free Crafteman's Hand- 


DREMEL MFG. CO. 
2212-CT Racine, Wis. 


‘STOP Your Rupture 


Wee suffer with that rupture? Learn 


ee Ameen ecesee ne: WOFTHES 
ture. f- a. air cuhien assists Na- 0 ! 
ture to close the opening—has relieved 

thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
for confidential information sent free in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 163-A State Street, 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
“The beet alt. u. 6. oueh . 


off; no hooks to catch, 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank anc Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.8 St. Paul, 
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At last YOU can really 


MOUNT BIRDS 


learn to 
ANIMALS: FISH TAM HIDES mane WUVELTIES 
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Make your OWN trophies ory MOSBY! INEXPENSIVE! My emeniag NEW 
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Waterproof your boots, shoes and 
clothing with RAINY DAY Water- 


Slush & Snow! 


proofing, and you can wade through slush, snow and rain 
without danger of getting wet and catching cold. Keeps out 
water, yet lets in the air—no perspiring 

At hardware and sporting goods stores—or 

send direct. Quart $1.25. Pint Tic, Shoe 

Size 25e. Money-back guarantee. 


Protection Products 
Mfg. Co. 


7452 Seeond Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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| STOP 


.- If you're looking for the best trapper’s magazine 
in existence. You've found it! THE NORTH 
AMERICAN TRAPPER is the very voice and senti- 
ments of the AMERICAN TRAPPERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, the world’s greatest organization of out- 
doorsmen. Same publication features an abundance 
of the best articles written regarding the trapline 
and the trail. Many famous old trappers—the cream 
of the crop—have lots of stories, articles, hints, tips 
and invaluable writings therein. The foregoing maga 
zine reports the full progress of the AMERICAN 
TRAPPERS’ ASSOCIATION every thirty days. each 
month throughout the year—twelve BIG issues! In- 
formation that you cannot, as a trapper or a mem- 
ber of the ATA. afford to miss. Experience both the 
most pleasant and the most profitable trapping sea- 
son of your life by rus hing ip your remittance for 
a full year's subscription— just $1.25. 

nbination offer of a year's mb 





fh 
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. $2. - he orth more to you asa trapper 
than any investment you ever ma 


| North American Trapper, Box 6 663, Charleston, W. Va. 


























200 positions now open with 
nationally known A-1 cor- 
poration. Inspect and service Underwriters’ 
approved safety devices—estimated more 
than five million in use. Also to train for 
County Dealership for new, patented and 
exclusive safety device. Big profits from 
both service and ‘‘Dealership.”’ Write details 
about yourself. Ray C. Hahn, G. ept. 
18-12 Factory, P.O. Box 983, Dayton, Ohio. 



















Send us your Hides and Pelts. Have them tanned and made into your 
choice of latest style Fur Coats, Robes, Rugs. ogee Capes, etc. 
We also make Leather Fach c. 
in Tanners and Taxidermists. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING co. 
297 Broad St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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MAKE YOUR 
TRAILER PAY 


(Continued from page 74) 


| just as hard to please with a menu or a 
man. 

Finally, the biggest trailer opportunity 
anywhere along the trail, for a hunter and 


| angler, are the excellent hunting and fish- | 


| ing camps in many parts of the country, 
around which game is preserved and pro- 
tected for these sportsmen’s clubs and 





| camps. Here, if a trailerite is a good sports- 
man, with an intention to play the game of 
club and camp life fairly, he can generally 


satisfying degree. He must simply recog- 
nize the economic fact that such club camps 
cost money to build and maintain, that the 
shooting and fishing rights over, or owner- 
ship of, hundreds of acres of land involve 
rental costs and often large capital outlays. 
Naturally, any visiting sportsman worthy 
of the name would wish to pay his proper 
share of such costs and be mighty glad 
his financial liability only extended over 
the brief period of his stay in camp and not 
over the entire club year. So, if you are a 
genuine sportsman, and stop at such a 
camp or on the grounds of a game club, 
you will pay, as you go, the very reasonable | 
| fees which prevail. 


HERE are various forms of such 
| 4 club accommodation for trailer par-| 
| ties and, of course, the fee per day is mea- | 


park your tra.ler within the club or camp 
grounds and live, shoot or fish with the 
members at the clubhouse. Or -you can live 
in your trailer and take your meals with the 
club members. Or you can make some spe- 
cial arrangement—but always, of course, as 
a paying guest, for the privilege of meals, 
lodging, service, shooting or fishing pro- 
vided. 

No haphazard beating of any covert on 
any public or unposted land will compare 
| with the good shooting and fishing these or- 
| ganized game clubs and camps afford. If, 
therefore, you wish to be assured of good 





enjoy himself, his gun, dogs and rods, to a| 


| 


| sured by the privileges provided. You can | 


sport with rod or gun, by all means seek | 
out the game clubs and camps which make | 


|a business of entertaining trailing sports- 
men and, by paying the fees, enjoy a maxi- 
mum of sport with a minimum of hoofing 
in quest of your quarry. You'll find it well 
worth while. 
| Ona well-kept game preserve, there are | 
generally well-informed and_ willing | 
guides ; serviceable boats, canoes and fish- 
ing rafts; 


kind of local bait and tackle. Then there | 


fire, when sportsmen regale each other 
with piscatorial lies of adventure afield, 
| with here and there the truth trickling 
| through i in spite of each man’s heroic effort 





horse and auto service to and | 
from lakes, streams and coverts ; the right | 


| 


are the enchanting nights before an open | 


|to outdo the other. It is a grand and glori- | 


|ous feeling, this directed outdoor life by 
men and women, boys and girls who can 


| shoot and fish, swim, canoe and camp, and | 
who have learned a few things from Na- 


ture’s vast lore to fortify themse!ves a- 


gainst the rude concussions of what indoor | 


apoplectics still refer to as “our civiliza- 


tion. ” 


sy all means,—get a trailer! Keep it go- | 


| ing, pay for your fishing and shooting priv- 
| ileges when you visit game clubs and 
camps, and treat farmers generously for 
like privileges ; 


clean your campsites be- | 


fore you depart or tip the farmboy when he | 
does it for you, and above all, shoot and | 


fish, and train your boys and girls to do so, 
if you want a trailer to yield its greatest 
boon to Dad and his vital, exploratory 
family, on spring, summer, autumn and 
i winter trails, north or south. 





DO YOU WANT TO 
SEE SOMETHING 
AMAZING? 


The Chetah, or hunting leopard, of 
Asia and Africa is the fastest animal 
| on earth—for a short distance. (One 
has been clocked at 103 feet per 
second, which is 70 miles per hour!) 
For many centuries the Chetah has 
been used by the rulers and nabobs 
of Persia and India to catch deer. A 
couple of years ago Mr. Woolworth 
Donahue brought one back from 
Africa, and succeeded in training it 
to perform like a bird dog. And Mr. 
Eltinge F. Warner, Publisher of 
Field & Stream, made a motion pic- 
ture of this animal performing. This 
is beyond any doubt the most re- 
markable motion picture of its kind 
ever made; and the most thrilling 
entertainment that could be provid- 
ed for any club meeting or for a 
party given to your shooting pals. 
The performance of this cat, finding, 
springing and retrieving pheasants, 
and retrieving ducks, like a well- 
trained dog must be seen to be be- 
lieved. He goes after the birds like 
the well-known streak of greased 
lightning. By all means get this pic- 
ture. It is one of the famous 


Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures of 


Hunting and Fishing 


40 wonderful motion pictures of shooting 
and fishing, made at a total cost of well 
over $75,000—many made very recently. 

Sportsmen’s clubs and other clubs have 
for years found the Field & Stream pictures 
the most valuable of all entertainment fea- 
tures for their meetings. 

They are being booked fast for winter 
meetings. Act now to be sure of getting 
what you want when you want it. 


Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me your new booklet describing 


the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 





F.&S. 12-36-B 
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COUES DEER 
(Continued from page 38) 


they learned to eat the corpses of men 
killed in the battles, and there seem to 
be well-substantiated cases of several men 
having been killed by lobos in the years 
that followed. The lobos are about the 
same size as Canadian timber wolves, as 
far as I could judge from some skins and 
one poisoned carcass. 

After another unproductive day on top 
of the Blue we moved camp over to Mid- 
die Cafion and hunted the next range. To 
anyone who has hunted the educated white- 
tails of the eastern United States the tame- 
ness of some of these Mexican bucks would 
be a revelation, but occasionally a bunch 
scampered madly out of sight while we 
were a quarter mile away. 

Every day we saw deer; on the worst 
day of all we found nine. The only one 
I wanted, a buck with a really great head, 
went over the skyline undisturbed at six 
hundred yards, and we couldn't find him 
again. 

I was very much interested to see bucks 
with heads of the larger, heavier type in 
the same band with other bucks equally 
big in the body but carrying tiny antlers 
of fully developed pattern. The little sets of 
antlers had the full number of points, but 
were not more than ten or twelve inches 
in beam length and no thicker than a man’s 
finger. As there were lots of intermediate 
sizes between these two types, it appeared 
to be merely pronounced individual varia- 
tion, rather than different races of the 
species. 

After a week of hunting we were out 
of meat. In a raw drizzle of rain, early in 
the afternoon, we jumped a bunch of deer 
that disappeared below some big outcrops 
of rock. The best buck looked fairly good, 
but we were not excited about him. We 
started to follow them through a patch 
of light fog. 

Cautiously we clambered up on the rocks 
to look. Below us the mountainside was 
very steep. 

“There’s the big one, just under us,’ 
Ted whispered. “Take him for the pot.” 

But Ted, in his high cowboy heels, 
was six inches taller than I, and from my 
eye-level the buck was invisible. 

“They’re starting to go,” Ted breathed 
as I caught sight of two or three of the 
smaller ones running down-hill in the 
thickening fog. “I'll tell you when the big 
one shows up. I can’t see him now.” 


, 


HE deer were coming into view sixty 

yards below us. I stood with my right 
foot hanging to the steep rock face by 
one hobnail and my left planted precari- 
ously crosswise two feet higher. 

“I can’t shoot from any such cock-eyed 
position as—” 

Bang! 

The big buck had appeared on the run, 
and the lucky snap shot went home. Down 
he went just as the fog rolled in to hide 
him completely. No pictures were possible 
this time. 

This buck’s antlers totaled only seven 
points, the middle tine of one being forked, 
but his 16-inch length of beam, which is 
the ranking measurement, broke the listed 
world’s record! In drying out before be- 
ing officially measured, months afterw ard, 
they shrank to 1554 inches, which is still 
better than the best i in Re cords of North 
American Big Game, although not so good 
as a couple of heads reported since the 
first edition was published. Ted and I, how- 
ever, had seen too many bucks to believe 
this one a really exceptional head; so we 
kept on hunting. 

Three days later, the last day we planned 
to hunt, I finally got a chance at the sort 


of head I wanted. The range was fairly 
long, but the buck was looking at us. At 
the first shot he just humped up and stood 
still. Another shot, and he jumped into 
the brush and vanished. 

We found two patches of hair and other 
evidence that he was very hard hit; so 
we decided to go after him at once. The 
blood trail proved hard to follow. While 
I tried to work it out Ted, who was un- 
armed, went down the ridge and found 
the buck, very sick, a hundred yards away, 
where I couldn’t see him. 

When Ted whistled for me, the buck 
just managed to wabble over the ridge and 
disappear. Knowing that he had probably 
hidden close by and died, we hunted for 
him until darkness stopped us, and a hard 
rain that night spoiled our plan of trying 
a real tracking job the next morning. At 
last we had to give him up for lost, al- 
though we encountered a Mexican cow- 
hand who offered to hunt for the buck and 
save the head for Ted. I promised him a 
reward if he found it, and we started for 
home. Our grub was nearly gone. 

In Colonia Garcia, Chihuahua, on the 
way out, I found four big unrecorded 
heads killed in past seasons by guides; so 
I did the official measuring job. The best 
of these was killed by John Beecroft in 
1919, and has since done duty as a hat- 





WHEN the subject is white- 
tailed deer in Southern 
swamplands and darkies, the 
proper person to tell the story is 
Archibald Rutledge. Don’t miss 
reading “STEVE AND THE 
PLATEYE BUCK,” in the Jan- 
uary issue. 











rack. It is the present world’s record. 
With a beam length of 20 inches even, an 
outside spread of 191%, and six legiti- 
mate points on each antler, it is truly a 
grand specimen. But even so, I believe this 
record of our horned game will be the 
first to be surpassed in length of beam. 

Months after my return, a man in a ten- 
gallon hat dropped in to see me in New 
York. 

“You don’t know me,” he announced 
when he had introduced himself, “but you 
and Ted were hunting on,my cattle range 
last fall. I’ve got a deer head that be- 
longs to you, and I just wanted to tell you 
I'll send it up when I go back. I promised 
Ted I'd bring it along, but I forgot it.” 

“How come all this?” I queried. 

“Four or five days after you fellows 
pulled out, I was riding up on the high 
ridge looking for stray cattle. I saw buz- 
zards working, and I rode over. I thought 
maybe something had killed one of my 
calves. There was the buck. I didn’t know 
then who had killed it, but I cut off the 
head and took it back to the ranch. The 
buzzards had spoiled the scalp. I ran across 
Ted before I left, and he asked me if that 
cowhand of mine had ever brought the 
head in. That’s how I found out about it.” 

“How big was he?” I asked. 

“Well, I didn’t measure him,” he smiled, 
“but if the horns hadn’t been real big I’d 
have let ’em lay.” 

In the fullness of time—for that is Mex- 
ico—the head arrived. With beautiful 
conformation, a beam length of 18%4 inches 
and an 18-inch spread, it has ten proper 
points and a number of smaller ones. When 
the new edition of Records is published, 
I think it will rank about the fourth best 
in the world. Lady Luck delayed her full 
smile on that hunt, but she certainly 
beamed at the finish. 


’ 
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ENJOY THE KING OF WINTER SPORTS 


Free Booklet on NORTHLAND 
HOW TO SKI SKIS 


Will Help 
With a pair of North- 
You Learn land Skis you'll add 


thrills and friendly 
companionship to your 
enjoyment of the winter 
outdoors. Beautifully made 
in matched pairs, for novice 
and expert alike, they combine 
uniform grain, balanced weight 
and proper limberness. Identi- 
fy the choice of Champions by 
the Deerhead trade-mark. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 
26 Merriam Park 
St. Paul, Minn. 






















Models for 
Touring, Down-hill, 
Slalom, Jumping and Racing 








slower $7.95 


Ideal private cabinet to 
keep guns, tackle, clothing, 
ete., in clean dry place, 
securely locked against in- 
trusion. Made heavy 
gauge o tect.” 
lock, Dim. 70” 
high, So" “wide, " deep. 
Only $14.95 
In green or brown finish. 
$2.00 extra for mahogany 








deposit. Bal. C.0.D, Order 
from this ad. Ideal Gift. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
CATALOG FREE 
Complete line metal cabi- 
nets. Modern designs. Pop- 
ular finishes, for home or 
office. Low factory prices. 
Protect valuables against 
Write Today meddling, theft, dust, dre. 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. 
2480 East 75th St., Dept. 17, Chicago, lil. 











Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins made from 
your deerskins, elk, moose hides and other furs. Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning a specialty. 
Write for catalog—it's free 
BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 











22 SHOOTERS 


Try a VAN-AU-MATIC—a Target with ACTION 
and COLOR. It holds 10 breakable bull’s-eyes 
(Dusters) in contrasting colors. When you hit the 
bull's-eye it smashes and a DIFFERENT COL- 

ORED ONE POPS INTO PLACE. Design is 
rugged and fool-proof. Firearms EXPERTS and 
AMATEURS ENDORSE IT. If your dealer cannot 
supply you—ORDER DIRECT (on 10 day trial). 
Target and 100 atens postpaid for $5.10. Addi- 
tional Dusters 60c per 100. 

The Fred Goat Co., 318 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.29 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-—-40X-- 60x 
NEW! one. 3 different magnifica- 
tions. 20 pone for ultra-bright images 
with 40 and 60 power for extra eg range. 
Guaranteed to bring Canam oh ta peoole. 
sports events, ships, moo: 
stars, ete., times 

























made for here veg be — 
anyw near the money. 
an be collapsed to less than foot in 
Devtelate Sees ssl 30-mm, sbjective in _beavy brass mount. 
irect ae. using as « 4-lens 

American | me he postage. Only $2.29. 


Brownscope Co. “Dept. 812, 234 Fifth ‘Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FUR—FISH—GAME 








contains in each monchly issue 64 to 
100 pp. of fascinating, thrilling, true 
stories of the outdoors deal! with 
. _Gune 
Wood- 
craft, ‘oon Hunting, 
Fur Markets and Prices. New Reduced 
newsstands— les @ copy or 
Biso ® year. Fave pew by sending 
your order I PODAY for our 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Sareseae’ SOC 


Clip ad, attach address and send with 50¢ cash, stamps or M. O. to 
| FUR-FISH-GAME, 184 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 


and Ammunttice, sod Bow 
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Dog Whistle Signals 


N experienced hunter who happens 
to live in my neighborhood drop- 
ped in the other day to see me 
with a suggestion which prompts 

this comment. His idea was simply this: 
that a campaign to promote a uniformity 
of whistle signals would accomplish a 
great deal of good—such a campaign as 
would encourage all trainers to use the 
same signals in training; and develop also 
a greater understanding of these same 
whistle signals among dog owners. 

The idea has much to commend it. I 
recall that the first time I ever took 
trip away from home for a quail hunt 
(with a borrowed pointer, which in itself 
was a mistake—but that was many years 
ago), I secured for myself a tiny little 
tin whistle, which I carried tied to my 
hunting coat. Frankly, it wasn’t a dog 
whistle. It just made a tooting sort of 
sound that didn’t reach far enough for any 
wide dog to hear. In fact, the dog I had 
was a pretty good one and he could never 
hear that whistle except when he was 
right close to me—and 
when a dog is that close 
to you there is little or 
no occasion to use a 
whistle at all. 

Furthermore, I had no 
more idea than the dead 
how any sort of dog 
whistle should be used. 
The dog wasnt ac- 
quainted either with the 
whistle—or the way 
used it—or with me. In 
fact, I knew nothing 
about whistle signals, 
was not aware that a 
whistle might be used 
for any other purpose 
than to call a dog in, 
and a dog not accus- 
tomed to that strange 
little whistle I was us- 
ing might easily not 
have known it meant 
that. But there I was 
just the same—a hunter 
with a whistle and a borrowed dog. I can 
even still recall that my two companions 
and myself were dumb enough not to 
realize why the dog seemed neither to 
understand nor to heed my tooting efforts. 
Suffice it to say that my development in 
the use of a dog whistle has considerably 
improved since then. 

I once saw an amateur handler in a 
field trial decked out with enough whistles 


Simple signals should 


be learned and used 


for two or three men. He had wooden 
whistles and metal whistles. The wooden 
whistles were painted different colors. 
He was prepared to do some real whis- 
tling! Then I’ve seen other fellows very 
adept at whistling through their fingers. 
The trouble with that is that I don’t be- 
lieve you can get sufficient variety of tone 
to cover a range of signals. On other oc- 
casions I’ve seen fellows use whistles that 
toot, rather than the generally accepted 
whistle sound. I do not believe such 
whistles are adaptable for handling a dog, 
except possibly in the woods for grouse. 
A wide dog on quail in the South or 
chickens on the prairies would soon be 
beyond the range of these tooters. 

The most generally accepted and ser- 
viceable whistle is either nickel-plated or 





Dr. J. W. McCall's Cuyahoga’s Nancy on a magnificent point 


bakelite. I very much prefer the latter. 
If you suddenly use a metal whistle on a 
very cold day, your lips may stick to it 
and cause trouble. 

The fundamental whistle signals are 
quite simple. Unfortunately it isn’t quite 
so easy to describe them in writing as it 
would be with an actual whistle. Quickly 
stated, however, the three fundamental 
signals are as follows: two short-sharp 


notes given closely together means to go 
on. A longer, drawn-out single note is to 
attract the dog’s attention so as to give 
him a signal’ by motion of the hand to turn 
him in some different direction. The third 
and last signal is a long-drawn-out, pro- 
longed whistling, which is to call the dog 
in. If trainers will use these signals i 
training, and if owners will use them 
thereafter, it would indeed, as suggested, 
be a good thing from every angle—and 
particularly so for the dog. 

3ut after all, the trouble with too set a 
formula—on whistles or any other angles 
of dog training and handling—is that most 
all of us have peculiarities of our own; 
and individual dog temperaments often may 
call for some variation of practice. For in- 
stance, I know that on my own part I have 
fallen into a habit of not using the two 
short-sharp notes if the dog is going nice- 
ly—the short-sharp notes being more de- 
finite, so to speak, and I hold that signal 
in reserve to push a dog if he should start 
to slump. For the dog going nicely, but 
which I simply wish to 
give a bit of encour- 
agement, I find myself 
using just a single note 
but with a little touch 
to it slightly difficult to 
describe. It’s a kind of 
encouraging, soothing 
note that they under- 
stand and in no sense 
confuse with either a 
stopping or come-in sig- 
nal. It is because of this 
individuality that any 
special campaign for set 
signals might fall a bit 
short of success. 


N THE above con- 
nection I remember 
several years ago hear- 
ing Bob Bevan discuss- 
ing at the English Setter 
Club field trials at Med- 
ford, New Jersey, his use 
of the whistle in hand- 
ling the famous pointer, Seaview Rex. I re- 
call how Bevan smiled and said: “I don't 
think any competing handler can turn him.” 
3y that he meant that if Rex was in compe- 
tition and should hear a competing handler 
whistle to his own dog, he would not con- 
fuse it with his own handler’s whistle but 
would keep on uninterruptedly with his 
work, There again you have that matter of 
individuality. Though two handlers might 
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be using a whistle—and though both might 
be using the same make of whistle—Bevan 
had no fear whatsoever that Seaview Rex 
would be confus; 1 by signals of a com- 
peting handler. 

When all is said and done, however, 
although a complete uniformity in the 
matter of whistle signals may not be either 
possible or desirable, nevertheless, I do 
feel convinced that the fundamentals need 
no change and that the more uniform their 
use may become, the better it will be for 
trainers, owners and dogs. There may be 
exceptions to all rules—but perhaps that 
is only a good way to prove the rule. Cer- 
tain it is that any owner will make a mis- 
take who gets his dog from a trainer and 
then fails to use the same whistle signals 
that the dog has been taught to understand. 





Make it a point, therefore, to question 
your trainer carefully on this score and | 
ie arn from him what signals he has been 
using. In fact, I might add that you should | 
learn from him anything else that you | 
can of any special means he has used in | 
handling your dog. It is failure to do this | 
that often leads to owners having poor 
success with their dogs when they come 
back from trainers. If you can’t spend a 
day or two with the trainer and the dog | 
in the field before attempting to handle 
yourself, you should at least come as close 
as you can to getting full and complete 
information by mail. 

There is one thing certain and that is 
that if you know the fundamental use of a 
dog whistle, you won't go far wrong, and 
it is based on this very fact that one 
handler can often take a strange dog and 
get along at least fairly well with him— 
provided the handler himself is experi- 
enced and can quickly get the “feel” of 
the dog. If that statement should sound a 
bit mysterious—old dog men or trainers 
will know what I mean. 

Horace Lyt ie. 


NEGOTIATING FENCES 


Dear Epiror: 

I have read the article in the October 
issue, “Negotiating Fences’, and I am 
afraid I cannot agree with the writer. 

Most of the fencing in Western New 
York is barbed-wire closely strung, almost 
impossible for a dog, setter or pointer to 
pass through without receiving a nasty 
scratch or tear. I remember a fine setter | 
in his anxiety to get game, passed through 
barbed-wire running fast and received a 
nine-inch tear along the back. 

I'll stick to jumping. Let the dog teach 
himself, a simple matter, if a pup. Place a 
ten-inch plank entirely across the dog’s 
yard and another about twice as high tar 
enough apart to give the dog a running 
start. As the dog grows and improves in 
jumping, keep raising the height. 

For grown dogs use two-foot mesh-wire 
fencing at first. After he jumps this with 
ease, raise height slowly by stringing a 
strand of barbed-wire over mesh not too 
tightly. Keep adding your barbed-wire un- 
til it is about four or four and a half 
feet high. He will learn to respect barbed- 
wire, 

Picture inclosed will back me up, I hope. 
The dog stood perfectly still on other side 
of fence, I gave command to jump and 
snapped the picture. On a running jump 
this fence would be like stepping over a 
small log. 

The fence is five and a half feet high. 
The pointer weighs 65 pounds and is two 
years old. . Norcross. 


Eprtor’s Nore: Differences of opinion 
make horse races—and so we are glad to 
publish the above comment. And the pic- 
ture does show a good jump. But I fear | 
Mr. Norcross misunderstood my comment 
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SCRATCHING, DIARRHEA LAID TO 
WRONG DIET BY VETERINARIAN 












CASE HISTORIES PRESENTED BY 


SWIFT 


AND COMPANY 


Wirlll Bertie 
Fanrveyors of Jone food: 


Treated by 


*Dr.R.L.B 





Condition illustrated by Stahl 


Exclusive diet of PARD solves 


toy collie’s chronic troubles 


This toy collie pup w as, according to Dr. B.w...., 
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*Permission has been given by Dr. R. L. B 





who treated the case, “‘a good example of the results 
of mistaken feeding. Malnutrition made the puppy 
an easy prey to several serious diseases; and directly 
caused his rundown condition, irritated skin and 
diarrhea.” Such troubles have never occurred in 
Pard kennels, where PARD has been fed as an 
exclusive diet to 4 generations of fine dogs. The 
Pard formula, outgrowth of years of research, con- 
sists of fresh beef meat food products combined with 
seven other fine ingredients. To keep your dogs in 
vigorous health, conditioned to the minute, feed 
Pard. Swift & Company, Chicago. 


# PARD .. swirt’s CANINE-TESTED 
FEEDING FORMULA 


to supply his name and address on request 
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German Shorthaired Pointer 
Puppies by the great field dog 
IMP. FAX TREMONIA 
winner here and abroad; ex Blossom Queen; whelped 
July 26. Above sire also at stud to approved bitches. 
HIGH HOLT KENNELS 
M. L. LaBranche, owner 
Hillsdale, Columbia County, N. Y. 


Address Colin Macfarlane, Supt. 


German Shorthaired Pointers 
REGISTERED 

Started youngsters and puppy stock sired by my stud 
dog Champion Baron V. Brickweede. 

Also offering—Paula V. Wusternitz, 2 year old bitch 
sired by my Imported stud dog: Hans V. Brickweede, 
14 month old male sired by Champion Baron V_ Brick- 
weede; Patron’s Stylish Lucy, 18 month old English 
Setter Bitch sired by Champion Penine Patron; Sammy 
The Devil, 11 month old English Setter Male sired by 
Rippey Joe. ERVIN P. MILLER 

Sunny Brook Farm Kennels Washington C.H.. Ohio 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 











$27.50 A U.5.0nd 
27-394 Give your dog a break! h'.= 
oe Your dog gives you his oe Pets. 
give him the protection of a room: ‘ 
Suftalo™ Portable Yard. Write for 
descriptive Booklet 85-G 

574 TERRACE 


BUFFALO, N.Y. ¥ 
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English Setters 


of Debonair 





~ and American 
Show ae ee Aan sa Winner Pennine Pa- 
. «_ of 


and $50. 7 to Patron $40, to J. F. $35 
E. B. McINTYRE, pg iaer Series. Maryland 
in 


(6 miles north of e at Glenmont) 
elephone Kensington 245 W 


GLADSTONE-MALLWYD 
DUAL TYPE PUPPIES 


Dam: Janesway Gladstone Janette 
(Mallwyd Jingo & Janesway Gladstone Countess) 





Sire: Wampanaug Janesway 
(Cress Brook Farmer & Janesway Gladstone Coun- 
tess) 


This mating gives the heaviest Gladstone 
blood obtainable. The puppies are evenly 
marked blue and orange beltons. Bred to 
rivet your attention in the kennel and to thrill 
you with their work in the field. Three months 
old December 12. Each puppy will make a 
unique Xmas gift. Photos and pedigree on 
request. 


D. EDWARD ATWELL, Coatesville, Penna. 
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Stud Fee $25.00 
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in the October issue. I meant to infer that 
for every fence that has to be jumped there 
will be some half dozen others that can 
be otherwise “circumvented.” 
infer that, before jumping, I like to see a 
dog find a way around or under or through. 
If not, then jump—if the fence is jumpable. 
If it isn’t, lift him over. Few dogs will re- 
quire this—or seldom. The dog I referred 
to lifting was crippled, as the October com- 
ment mentions. And in coming through a 
fairly tight fence the idea is to crawl 








This dog jumps his fences 


pulls himself through. There is no chance 
at all to get hurt in that process. I stil! 
stand by my October comment—hope oth- 
ers did not misunderstand its intent—but 
we are glad indeed to publish Mr. Nor- 





BOG’S SPECTRE LAD; Second 26th 
FUTURITY. Why not breed for size, 
style and bird brains, while looking for 
winners. Lad has all these qualifications. 
His puppies are winning in the field and on the 
bench. A few beauties for sale. Guaranteed. 


J. F. OLIVE, Cuba, New York 


At Stud—Stevens Ben Nugym 


18 All-Age Wins america's most outstanding 
setter performer, won more 
places for the number of times 
started during 1935 than any 
other setter in America. Breed 
to the best. Folder on request. 


L. L. STEVENS 
Box 164 
Quantico, Va. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


Noble 13 mos. old son and daughter of Ch. Robin 
Hood of Marional and Lady Doris of Marional. Sire has 
been many times winner of best in show. Dam is from 
the blood lines of Int. Ch. Rackets Rummey, Ch 
Mallhawk Rackets Boy and Imp. Ch. Mallwyd Ralph. 
Also... 8 Springer Spaniel pups. Grandparents Int. 
Ch. Belmoss Chessman, Ch. O'’Shucks of Roy Croft 
Ch. Thorsdale Moratorium, and Chessman’s Merrytime. 

JOHN E. LAYPORT 
1816 Ruskin Rd. 

















Dayton, Ohio 








FOR SALE 
English, Irish and 


Gordon Setter Puppies 
English and Gordon Crossed 


ledigreed, 3 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
yard and field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finished 
shooting bitches and dogs. Sold to make good if well 
handled. Blood will tell. Express C. O. D. Inspection 
Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 








We Have Two or Three Outstanding Young 


Gordon Setters 


For Sale out of imported Valiant 
Nutmeg O’ Serlway. Very Choice, 


SERLWAY KENNELS 


Franklin Park Illinois 











cross’s comment, and especially his good 
jumping picture. M de 


A TIMID DOG 


HE above is the same title I used for 

an article in a former issue; and I 
am repeating it because there is an exact 
connection between this comment and the 
former. As one of our readers has prompt- 
ed these present remarks, it may be per- 
tinent to quote from his letter, which says: 

“That last article you wrote about that 
timid dog has caused a lot of comment. We 
are all anxious to know how you have 
come out with him. We all want to hear 
more about him. We all have different 
opinions. I claim timidity is an inherent 
trait. I bred a timid bitch to my bold-going 
setter and all of her puppies but one were 
man-shy. The same result occurred when 
she was bred to another dog. On the sub- 
ject of heredity I might also mention an- 
other curious angle. My dog, Vindicator, 
drops to shot. So does a bitch recently 
bred to him. Their puppies from this last 
mating all do the same. I claim they in- 
herit it.” 

I smiled when I read the above, because 
in my article referred to I do not believe I 
mentioned anything about the character- 
istics of the ancestors of the dog under 
discussion. As a matter of fact, however, 
his dam was of the timid type—and so was 
her dam before her. The grand-dam never 
did get over a certain evidence of timidity, 
except in the field. In the field she was 
bold as a lion, except on game. She was 
always a little bit “tender” on game, al- 
| though she lived to become a great bird 

dog. The dam of this pup was also very 
|timid as a youngster, although at the 
| present time she has largely gotten over 





I meant to 


through, not jump through. The dog sticks 
one front foot and head through first, then 














PERFECT CONDITIONED DOG 


Proper feeding is as important as exercise in 
building up a dog’s condition to the point 
where he will keep going eagerly right 
through a hard day of hunting. Hunt Club 
has the proteins, vitamins, enzymes and 
other vigor-building nutrients to give your 
dog pep and staying power. Most appetiz- 
ing. You won’t have to coax your dog to eat 
it. Economical. You can feed a setter or 
pointer on Hunt Club for 6 cents a day or 
less. Send $1.00 for a 10-lb. bag, shipped 
prepaid east of Mississippi River or send 
your dealer’s name and address and we will 
send you a full 10-cent box free, pou 
Maritime Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y, 


HIUNW ‘CILIUIB 


DOG FOOD 
IRISH SETTERS 


From three to eighteen months, carrying 
the greatest field blood 
of this and the old coun- 
try. Sires: Smada Ici 
Rex, Red Jacket’s Back- 
lash, Imp. Red Buccaneer 
Training All Breeds 
Force retrieving, field work 
on irds 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


















THORNECLIFF KENNELS 


Irish Setters 


The most beautiful and best pals of any 
Breed. Bred for type and bird sense. 
Photographs and prices on request. 


LA RUE OHIO 














BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Pointers, male and female, and setter $45 
and $65 each. Trained where birds are 
plentiful, and kind to get limit over. Sent 
3 days’ trial. C. O. D., you pay express. 


GUY W. MOORE 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Route 5 








Pointers and Setters 


MODERATELY PRICED 
Champion bloodlines such as Tr. Ch. Mack 
Pritchette—Double Ch. Nugym, Double 
Ch. Gayboy—Tr. Ch. Feagins Mohawk 
Pal—Ch. Eagle Ferris and others. Broken 
dogs and nicely started young dogs— 
puppies 3 to 6 months old—moderately 
priced—over distemper—Field quality 
bench type. 


ANWOOD KENNELS, Breinigsville, Pa. 
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LACTOL 
Reared 


















LACTOL is the World’s finest food for 
rearing puppies and feeding in-whelp and 
nursing bitches. It closely resembles healthy 
bitch’s milk in taste, appearance and analysis 
and provides every essential for building 
strong bones, healthy flesh and firm muscles. 
Rear your puppies on LACTOL and see how 
they grow. 

Obtainable from AsercromBic & FitcH 
Co., NEW YORK, Fortey Doc Suppties, 


PHILADELPHIA, Jorpan Marsu Co., 
BOSTON, Von LencerKeE & ANTOINE, 
CHICAGO. 


LACTOL 


Highclass Pointers and Setters 


Select three- and four-year-old, thoroughly trained 
shooting dogs that are being worked regularly on game 
and are in condition and ready to go. Can furnish males 
and females for either close or open hunting. Will ship 
for trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Also pedigreed pup- 

pies and young dogs of exceptional field and show breed- 

ing. Write for complete information a prices. Please 
state kind of dog you are interested in. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS 





INA, ILLINOIS 












SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. List Free. RAMSEY 


Creek KENNELS, Ramsey, II. 


Setters, Pointers, Fox, 
Coon & Rabbit Hounds 
Shipped for trial. 

Catalog 10 cents. 

BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 








High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide, with and without 
Papers. Price very reasonable, shipped for trial, see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
a if delay, send for our prices and other information 
0- da, 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 


Satisfied customers are my 


best advertisement 
Let me correct the faults of your spoiled dogs 
and give a thorough training. Will not whip and 
cow your dog. Yard break and teach your dog 
to find and handle coveys and find and retrieve 
dead birds. Steady to shot and wing. Write to 
me, all letters answered. Best of references 
given. $10.00 a month. 7 
R. W. Grubbs, Fair Play, S. C. 











SIX BROKEN 
Pointer and Setter Dogs 


Three and four years, registered, good lookers, real 
shooting dogs, nice retrievers. Being worked daily, 
and guaranteed to please, $100 each. Three registered 
Pointer Bitches (one now bred), extra nice shooting 
dogs, and retrieve, $65 each. Have room for three dogs 
to train here on quail, $15 per month. 


Brooklyn Kennels, Brooklyn, Miss. 
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it, either in or out of the field. So our 
reader who made the comment did hit the 
nail on the head that this puppy came by 
his timid characteristics rather naturally. 

Perhaps I might take occasion here to 
repeat what I have already conveyed, 
namely, that I’m not boasting about this 
dog’s timidity. Far to the contrary! Fur- 
thermore, I am not yet ready to write the 
final answer as promised. That will be 
forthcoming at some appropriate later 
period—when I am surer of my ground— 
more confident of the correctness of what 
I am reporting. 

If, however, there is as much interest as 
indicated—that a goodly number of you 
are wondering how I’m coming along, 
perhaps it’s only fair to relieve your curi- 
osity to some extent by a short report of 
progress to date. Please do not misconstrue 
this as my final and finished answer. There 
have been times since I wrote the January 
story that I have been much discouraged 
—times when I have wondered if I have 
been going forward at all. However, as 
I view the matter with cold calculation, I 
know that there has been distinct progress. 


R instance, when I wrote the pre- 

vious comment I had never shot around 

or near the puppy. Afterwards, I took him 

with me pheasant hunting and worked him 

a short while with his grandsire. As I use 

a 12-gauge for pheasants this gun was the 
first shotgun this puppy knew. 

While hunting with his grandsire, the 
old dog made a magnificent find along a 
fence line. The pup went with me, not en- 
tirely certain what was about to happen. 
Fortunately, the bird as flushed was a 
gorgeous cock. I knocked this bird cold as 
a clam with the first shot. 

Now I can’t say that the timid dog 
manifested any great immediate delight 
over the occurrence. But the main point 
is that he didn’t run away. He didn’t leave 
me. Furthermore, he went forward with 
me when I climbed the fence to get the 
bird. In fact, he went after the bird when 
he got to it. And right there something 
occurred that could have had a bad effect. 
The pheasant still had enough left in him 
to go into one of those convulsions, like 





a chicken with its head chopped off—and 


the puppy was pretty badly upset about 
that! For a minute I was nervous about 
the possibility of this leading to bird shy- 
ness. Right quickly, however, I got the 
pheasant, twisted its head off, and gave 
the head to the puppy.. Much to my delight, 


he chewed it up and ate it, thus going far | 


toward overcoming the danger. 

My fall hunting was very limited and 
the puppy got far less experience than he 
should have had during our open pheasant 
season. Since then, however, he has been 
afield a number of times and I have been 
increasingly and favorably impressed with 
the extent to which he has started hunting 
on his own responsibility. He really does 
enough hunting to find game and shoot over 
right now, if he were finished. That is, if 
you might be hunting afoot. He’s not what 
one could call a bold dog yet—not by the 
widest stretch of imagination. But if we’re 
just considering progress, I must admit 
that he has gone a long way. 

I’m planning to leave in a week or so 
for Mississippi and I’m planning to take 
him with me. When I come back from 
there, I hope the progress will have ad- 
vanced several additional steps. There is 
still plenty of chance for a mis-step and a 
setback. But I have my fingers crossed. I’m 
hoping for the best, and I at least believe 


that’s the way it’s going to eventuate. Of | 


this much I am certain—that he’ll either be 
one thing or the other—no halfway prop- 
osition. He will either be a real top-flight- 
er, or just naturally no account at all. I 











can’t conceive of him as ever being mid- 
way in quality. 7. 
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PROTECT 
YOUR DOGS 


from Disease Germs 


Sportsmen! Don’t let disease germs 
and vermin attack your dogs. Keep 
their kennels clean and sanitary 
with the easy, inexpensive Lewis’ 
Lye or Dixie Lye Sanitation Plan. 


DISTEMPER 


Scrape out kennels, then scrub thoroughly 
with a solution of 1 can Lewis’ Lye or 
Dixie Lye to 10 gallons of water. Use 
stiff brush. Lewis’ and Dixie Lye are such 
powerful disinfectants that, even when 
diluted, they quickly cut through dirt 
to kill germs and destroy odors in- 
stantly, 


MANGE AND FLEAS 


Be sure to use only Lewis’ Lye or Dixie 
Lye as the germ-and-vermin-killing agent in 
your dog dip, because it takes a powerful 
lye to kill germs and destroy skin para- 
sites. Complete directions for Gleason’s 
Mange Dip are given in free lye 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Play safe! Accept only Lewis’ Lye or 
Dixie Lye. These dependable, powerful 
germ oe are rear the same chemical 
content... are free from dust and fumes 

+ ate rec ded by leading sanita- 
tion experts . . . cost no more than cheap, 


LEWIS’ LYE 


DIXIE LYE 





IMPORTANT_.,, you cannot 


buy Lewis’ or Dixie Lye from your grocer, 
take no ch with Send us 
a P. O. money order for $4.80 and we 
will send you 4 dozen cans of Lewis’ Lye 
oo Lye. Express prepaid in U. S. 
only. 


FREE BOOK y.iuabie 


Lewis’ Lye or Dixie Lye book fully ex- 
plains Gleason’s Mange Dip and proven 
plans for complete sanitation for dogs. 
Send for free copy today. 








Dept. FS-3, 20 N. Wacker, Chicago, Ill. 
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ITS MILK-BONE 


HEALTH 


makes any dog more appealing 


You can count on Milk-Bone to give 
your dog balanced nourishment. For 
Milk-Bone is made of clean whole- 
some beef meat, milk, cereals, irradi- 
ated yeast, cod liver oil and. other 
food minerals. Milk-Bone encourages 
chewing and gnawing which produce 
sound teeth and healthy gums. Get 
a package of Milk-Bone at your 
dealer’s today! 












WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 


_ Imp tanchory Night Light of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 
DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 

A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 


LAKE COMO KENNELS 


‘ Communicate with 
; CHARLES W. BERG 
j 1829 N. Sth St. 
Philadelphia Pa. 











GOLDEN RETRIEVERS 


Exceptional Puppies for Field or Bench 
Usually on hand for sale 
FRANTELLE KENNELS 
P.O. Box 12 Cuddebackville, N. Y. 


Write MICHAEL A. CLEMENS 
204 Edgemont Place Teaneck, N. J. 








Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
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This setter caught the scent when going full speed ahead and applied all four brakes, 


He skidded to a stop in a slanting position. Max J. Frolich, Jr., owner 


POODLES AS DUCK 
RETRIEVERS 


HAT might be described as ap- 

parently “something new” will, it 
seems, take place at one or more of the 
water trials for spaniels this season. A 
large white poodle perhaps of 50 pounds 
weight may compete in some special stake 
provided for spaniels and retrievers of the 


| various kinds; these tests to be made at 


public trials near New York. One of these 
large white poodles of international bench 
show championship pedigree is being 
especially prepared by no other than Will 
Sinclair who last year was awarded the 
cup as the best trainer and handler of 
spaniels at the foremost meeting in the 
country. 

As a matter of fact, the large poodles 
of either French or German stamps have, 
for generations of men, been employed for 
duck-hunting in their native lands. Even 
the origin of the custom rather than the 
fashion of clipping off the profuse coats of 


| adult poodles is said to have had, as its 
| beginning, the objective of giving fuller 


freedom to the poodle while chasing 
wounded ducks through the reeds. 
There is a considerable likeness between 


| the largest poodle and certain of the water 


spaniels. The head, ears, hair or wool 
bear resemblance. While the Irish water 
spaniel has a clean muzzle, the poodle is 
well supplied with mustache and whiskers. 
In temperament and amiability while be- 
ing trained for retrieving on land and 
water, they are alike. Many are what may 
be described as particularly friendly dogs. 

Particularly in France, the poodle is a 


water dog and for centuries has been used 


as a duck dog. The Italians call them 
can barbone; the French barbets, grands 
barbets, barbetons caniches; the English 
designate them water dogs, water span- 
iels, finders and poodles. 

Lewis Clements, the French Canadian 
who founded the Shooting Times, London, 
in writing prior to 1878, described the per- 
formance of a celebrated poodle which ac- 
companied him and another Frenchman 


| during a nocturnal ducking expedition as 


follows: 

“Without him half our birds would have 
been lost; and this will become apparent 
when I state that at least half the birds 


| fired at are only winged or disabled. Thus, 
| without a dog gifted with sense, nose, and 


pluck, it would be practically impossible 
for the shooters, in the dead of night, to 
collect their game. This the poodle does 
with rapidity and intelligence which are 
simply unsurpassable. In short, he is so 
well adapted for that sort of work, that 
in French his generic name caniche is 
directly derived from duck (canard). He 


is also called chien canne, which is quite 
as much a derivation; and in some dis- 
tricts where the ooze abounds the name 
barbet is applied to him. This word barbet 
is evidently a diminutive for barbotteur, 
i. e., a ‘mud lark’—a dog fond of paddling 
about in the mud.” F, L. 


BREEDING 
UNCERTAINTIES 


HERE are often many mysteries 

connected with dogs. The matter of 
scent is puzzling to most of us on occasion. 
There are also likely to be uncertainties 
in the matter of reproduction. I recall that 
years ago I had a young setter bitch which 
I sent to the prairies for training with one 
of the leading handlers. For a while he 
sent glowing reports. Then letters began 
to advise that she didn’t seem to be run- 
ning so well. She had been nominated for 
two of the important Derby trials. 

One day I got a letter from the handler 
stating that he had decided to save me 
further entry fees and not start her. The 
afternoon of the same day that letter ar- 
rived came a telegram which read as fol- 
lows: “Betty whelped one mutt puppy 
today and I’m shipping her home.” She 
had been in season before going to the 
prairies and I had tried to exercise every 
precaution. To this day I don’t know how 
it happened. 

The above incident was prompted by a 
letter just received from an old friend who 
has had a world of experience with dogs. 
A day or two before a litter of puppies 
was due to arrive, I wrote him that there 
would be none—no indications pointing 
that way. As a matter of fact I was right 
—but my friend’s letter is none the less in- 
teresting and for some of our readers might 
on occasion have a value. The letter reads: 

“Years ago I purchased Atkins’ High- 
land Mary solely for the purpose of breed- 
ing her to my old dog, Tederodgo, then 
twelve years old, and bred her to him as 
a last chance to get puppies by him. As 
her time for whelping arrived she showed 
little evidence of being with puppies—so 
little that I considered it hopeless and took 
her out woodcock hunting. She found 
birds and in the course of an hour or s0 
I bagged a half dozen and quit. Next 
morning I heard suspicious sounds from 
her quarters and found she had whelped 
a glorious puppy—but that wasn’t all! Dur- 
ing the day, one after another, seven beau- 
tiful additions to the family arrived and 
later developed into valuable dogs.” . 

Just imagine having a good hunt with 
a bitch one day, and being sure she was 
carrying no puppies at all—then the very 
next day to have her present you with a 
healthy family of eight! H. L. 
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RID HIM OF 


WORMS 





& ‘ 
@ Use Sergeant’s “Sure-Shot” Capsules for 
Round (Ascarids) and hook Worms. “Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers, 
For FREE Advice, write fully to our 
ADVICE DEPT. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 W. Broad Street eg Virginia 


SURE- er ean MEDICINES 
WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 





POINTER PUPS 


By such great sires as Champ. Baconrind, 
and Bristol’s Manitoba Rap, 


Champ. Ichaway, 
out of hitches equally well bred. From 5 to 
9 months old. Priced from $35. to $65. Cor- 


respondence solicited. 
R. H. Clemmer, Waynesboro, Virginia 











POINTER PUPPIES 


FOR SALE 
Sired ib Doone’s Village Boy, he by 
Ch. Village Boy by Ch. Seaview 


Rex. Dam is by Ch. Undauntex i Rap 
X Touchstone’s Marathon Lady. a 





Write for photos and pec digses 


Fred C. Fieker, Carlinville, m.  *°netsrvns 5 Misrathon ey. 











Outstanding Pointer Pups 
5 to 8 months old 


Sired by Egyptian Shot, 
and sire of 35 winners in open trials. 
Healthy, full of pep and shipped with all 
papers; at $35. each. 

Grant Sturman, Mt. Carmel, IIl. 


17 times a winner 








POINTER PUPS 


Six exceptionally fine pointer pups whelped June 12, 
1936, Sire EGYPTIAN SHOT, he a winner seventeen 
times and producer of many winners. Pups’ dam daugh- 
ter of CH. DAPPLE JOE and granddaughter of CH 
UNDAUNTED RAP, she high class bitch, three pups 
marked white, liver and ticked, three white and orange, 
good pointer type and field qualities and extra good 
pointer pups. Write for pictures and five generations 
breeding. $25.00 each, worth $50.00 each. Pups ship- 
ped and sold on approval, in excellent health, five 
generations pedigree. Howard W. Hall, Moultrie, Ga. 








ENTLEMEN, I offer for sale the finest lot of Eng- 

J lish setter puppies and broken dogs on the North 
American continent, the kind that are select and that 
you can develop into great natural gun dogs, with 
bench show type color, coat and size. When you pur- 
chase a puppy or trained dog from me you are getting 
many years of costly experience that I have gone through 
to deliver only the best to the purchaser today. Own a 
real one, he won't cost you as much as the other kind 
when you get him from me 





RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
Shehola 


Geo. H. Ryman Falls, Pa. 




















>» > Nearly seven times 
as many persons sell their 
dogs through the Kennel 
Department of Fietp & 
STREAM as through any 
other sporting magazine. 
Isn’t that single fact signi- 


ficant ? » » » 














| Pointer 


Middle Tenfessee Field Trial Club, 


1936 


FIELD TRIAL SCHEDULE 
November 21 to February 22 


Verbank Hunting and Fishing Club, Ver- 
bank, N. Y., November 21. 

Stillwater Field Trial Club, 
Okla., November 23. 

Carolina Field Trial Club, November 23. 

Pennsylvania Field Trial Club, November 
8 


Stillwater, 


Tri-State Field Trial Club, Morton, Pa., 
November 28. 

Ada Field Trial Association, Ada, Okla., 
November 29. 

Mississippi Amateur Field Trial Club, 
Jackson, Miss., November 30. 

Continental Field Trial Club, 
N. C., December 1. 

Arkansas Amateur Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Little Rock, Ark., December 3. 
Pointer Club of America, 
Stakes, Pinehurst, N. C., December 3. 
Setter Club of New England, Boscawen, 

N. H., December 5. 
‘Club of America, Open Stakes, 
Pinehurst, N. C., December 7. 
Tennessee Amateur Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Jackson, Tenn., December 8. 


Pinehurst, 


Old 
Hickory, Tenn., December 11. 

Rice Belt Amateur Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Crowley, La., December 12. 

Prairie Belt Field Trial Club, Okolona, 
Miss., December 14. 

Amateur Field Trial Clubs of America, 
2637 Erie Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Texas Championship Field Trial Club, 
Palestine, Tex., January 4. 

Gamecock Field Trial Association, 
ter, S. C., January 4. 


Sum- 


| All-America Field Trial Club, January 4. 





Pinehurst Field Trial Club, Amateur 
Stakes, Pinehurst, N. C., January 7. 
Pinehurst Field Trial Club, Open Stakes, 

Pinehurst, N. C,, January 11. 
Plantation Owners’ Bird Dog Association, 
Garnet, S. C., January 19. 


National Field ‘Trial Club, Shuqualak, 
Miss., January 25. 
United States Field Trial Association, 


Holly Springs, Miss., February 8. 
National Field Trial Champion Associa- 

tion, Grand Junction, Tenn., February 

?? - 


-_. 


RETRIEVER TRIALS 


| Brookhaven Game Protective Association, 











East Islip, L. I., N. Y.. November 28. 
Long Island Retriever Field Trial Club, 
December 6. 


Two youngsters begin early. At top is 

shown H. C. Kincaid’s nine-weeks-old 

pointer pup and below him is Elias C. 

Vail’s eight-weeks-old Watch Me From 
Elcova, both on point 





Members’ | 
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PREVENT DREADED 
‘Runnin g hits 


Scientific research at TI-O-GA Rupocimencal 
Kennels penalty en to mineral deficiency 
in diet, followe over-excitement, as im- 
po rtant cause of “running fits.” Because 
I-O-GA Dog Food contains not only all 
necessary nutrients but arich supply of vitally 
essential minerals, TI-O-GA-fe ogs have 
been found to be highly resistant to “running 
fits.”” That’s why thousands of enthusiastic 
kennel owners and dog fanciers throughout 
the coun feed their dogs on an exclusive 
diet of TI-O-GA Dog Food. Why take chances 
with incomplete rations? Feed TI-O-GA Dog 
Food regularly and ou can be sure your dog 
will always be in the “pink of condition.” 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Check below the kind of TI-O-GA Dog Food 
you prefer and we will send you an 8 ounce 
sample free, postage prepaid. 











Balorations, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 
Dept. H-54, Waverly, N.Y. 

Please send me free 8 ounce sample. 

O Tioga Dog Food Meal. 

O Tioga Dog Food Pellets. 

O Tioga Puppy Food. 

Oo Send free copy of “Tests & Testimonials.” 
O Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west of Mississippi.) 
Send 10 Ib. bag of TI-O-GA Dog Foot 

(This offer speed i in U.S. only.) 





) TI-0-GA 


complete¥ 
DOG and PUPPY FOODS 
formerly BALORATION 

















Two great books! 
** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


‘*ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
triend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lioyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs 


“‘Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we ean get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
i year’s sub. to FIELD & otnene $1.50 

ALL | + aeaaaaadl Ane THEIR 
RAI NING . RR 
$3.50 


Both 
for 
$2.75 


AND THEIR TRAINING— 
2.00—post prepaid 


ALL Bn. 
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e@ POINTERS 
5 months old 


e@ ENGLISH SETTERS 
9 months old 


e@ SPRINGER SPANIELS 
4 months old 
11 months old 


GOOD LOOKING PUPPIES 


Same breeding as | am using for my own Gun Dogs 
Some over Distemper—Others inoculated 


ELIAS (Elcova) VAIL 


FREEDOM PLAINS ROAD POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FINE SPRINGERS FOR SALE 


Kesterson’s Kennels are the largest breeders of qual- 
ity Springer spaniels in the Northwest. Our dogs make 
wonderful hunters, retrievers and show dogs. Have 
won at least eleven shows. All farm raised, strong and 
healthy. All ages and colors. Some trained and in 
training. A few choice bitches in whelp to our winning 
sires. Three outstanding litters to breeders. Please 
state requirements fully in first letter. Pictures 
furnished. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, SKAMOKAWA, 


TRAINED SPRINGERS 


For Sale 
Brace (dog and bitch) trained by Professional, 
fast workers, fine retrievers, land or water. 
Price $175. each, registered. 
Trent VALLEY KENNELS 


Herbert S. Routley 
Peterborough, Ontario, Gueade 








WASH. 














English Springer Spaniels 
and Kerry Blue Terriers 
Finest bloodlines. Whelped October, 1936. 

Registered AKC. 


Dr. N. H. Larson, 510 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
and Chappaqua, N. Y. 


SPRINGER PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Sired by my two great studs. 
INT. CH. BELMOSS COCKSURE 
and Field Trial Winner 
FIRENOB 
From the finest dams obtainable. 
Females $20, males $25 


Carroll F. Hochersmith 


BOX 151, SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 











| 


Announcement Extraordinary ! 


EUGLION SPRINGER SPANIELS bred from the greatest show 
trial bloodlines ever develo Thoroughly trained 


hes (some in whelp) $50.00 up. 
train $35.00 up. Free from ali diseases. Over distemper. AKC 
reg. No duty. Terms if desired. Send for catalogue and photos. 
SILVERDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
50 Whitehall Ave., Geo. Kynoch, Prop., Winnipeg, Can. 
Established 1910 


a 


TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Powiien. 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B, C. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Alse Labrador and tay 
er spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Merwyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS 


of superb field and show qualities. Immunized 
against distemper (Eng- 
lish Treatment). Beautiful 
individuals, good hunters, 
great companions. 
Sired by my great 
Champions 


McDANNELL §8& KENNELS 
1607-5th Ave. Moline, tit, 


eee (Stripping) KNIFE 


cComsB- RUSH 


The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro, and very 
desirable for the amateur. A dog can be plucked, shaped 
and trimmed with the properly made “Pluckrite”—3 styles; coarse. me- 
dium aad fine at £1 each. Complete set of 3 for only $2.75. Comb-Brush, 
fine wire bristle, without handle 50c; with handle 7S. Anti-Bark Bridle 
stops wanton barking. Price $1. All sent postpaid on receipt of price. Sat- 
isfaction or money-back. Dealers want 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO. (Dept. F), 











+Ch. MASTERPIECE 
‘OF AVANDAL 








Norwich, Conn. 













PUPPIES AND TRAINING 


OW that we are buying a puppy, let’s 

forget a little while about hunting, 
training, force, etc. Let’s forget what the 
breeder has to say about high breeding, 
champions and grand hunters. 

If your puppy is under six months of 
age it is just another puppy, regardless of 
what anybody may say. I have seen “runts” 
grow into fine looking dogs and the pick 
of the litter develop a set of most ungainly 
legs. 

Always pick an alert, active puppy, for 
it is through activity ‘and exercise that 
healthy dogs are raised. Quite usually a 
healthy dog will have a good appearance. 

When you have selected a strong pup 
according to your preference for breed and 
color, do not expect the pup to do all the 
things which the breeder has promised. 
Above all, do not expect it to learn in a 
single lesson. 

Many things must be brought to its at- 
tention just in the same way that children 
are schooled. By trying to hurry the dog 
into hunting, you will miss many other 
things which may be very trying. 

No one ever taught human beings a 
trade without first teaching them cleanli- 
ness and deportment. So the first thing for 
you to expect from your pup is cleanliness. 
I do not keep dogs in the house but they 
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are allowed to come in on occasion. They | 


must know how to behave in the house and 
they learn this more easily than behavior 
in the field where their interest becomes 
more diversified. Not until a dog is ac- 
customed to the house, the kennel, and an 
amount of human companionship, is he 
really ready for field work. 

Generally the house and kennel educa- 
tion averages three or four months where 
training the pup is not a full-time job. By 
the end of that time, dog and man are fully 
acquainted. The dog will recognize your 
various tones and moods and respond ac- 
cordingly. 

If the companionship has been pleasant, 
the dog will most likely be anxious for 
your approval and will show a willingness 
and understanding that will be encourag- 
ing in the field. Any dog will learn more 
by approval than by punishment and harsh 
treatment. Let the dog enjoy the work 
when his mental capacity has reached the 
proper point. 

CuHarLes W. SPANGLER. 


“THE LABRADOR 
RETRIEVER” 


HIS beautifully printed, produced and 

illustrated brochure on the Labrador, 
is written by David D. Elliott, manager 
of the Wingan Kennels, East Islip, L. L., 
N. Y. It is the work of a hard- headed, 
practical-minded Scotsman, who since his 
boyhood days, has been associated with the 
training and handling of gun dogs in the 
shooting field, as well as a breaker, han- 
dler, and judge of retrievers at water and 
field trials. Associated with perhaps the 
best aggregation of Labradors ever seen 
in America, the author has held a fore- 
most place among the field trial as well 
as the bench show patrons of the much 
favored retriever variety. Therefore, his 


—_ which has been copyrighted by Jay | 


*, Carlisle of East Islip, is full of common 
sense backed up as it is by a knowledge 
that might not be exceeded by any admirer 
of Labradors the world over. 


The photographic illustrations by Ru- 


dolph Tauskey may be described as super- 
excellent. The picture of Champion Drink- 
stone Pons of Wingan carrying a well 
balanced mallard in his capacious mouth is 
an ideal study: the expression in the dog’s 
eyes tells its own story. F, 






(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms 

and Hookworms 4 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 











WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. pe 
actical remov 
on ther in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages-_ ADDRESS DESK \-16-M 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. Detroit, N Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis 














Springer Spaniels 
OF QUALITY 


Raised in the heart of Maine. Puppies—year 
old and started by champs. Brood bitches and 
studs. Fully describe what you want. We have it. 


BOW RING KENNELS (Reg.) 


DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 


BOGHURST 


The hunting strain 


Combining the blood of two of 
the greatest springer spaniels 
ever bred. ROVER and Inter. 
national C rr Nuthill Dig- 
aity. we fer you — 
youngsters, “pews dogs; some 
professionally trained. Bares gains 
hurst R in bred bitches. Safe Savery and 
yr leieen bs The satisfaction guarante 


B0G GHURST. KENNELS, Registered 
1105 E. Valley Bivd., Rosemead, Calif. 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 


















Second Edition—Third Printing 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 224 pages of practical 


information. _* - eloth. } new PROLOGUE (re- 
urday Evening Post by special per 

: Rove _ and longer Foreword; an ‘entire 

luable as information and as fascinating a 

story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of FreuD 
& STREAM. His other book on training, ‘“‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,” has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lyutle’s method of teaching different tupes of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 

{ year subscription for Field & —— and a copy of 
this book (value $3.50), for only $2.7 

2 year subscription and a copy of be (value $4.50), 


for only $3.50. 
Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 





@ Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off Before Mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or Money Refunded. Helps Breeders 
Sell Females. Ask Your Dealer, or Send $1 for Bottle, 
Postpaid. 

PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. 
312 Stuart St. Boston, inarsachusets | 
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At the left Dr. Samuel Millbrook is shown with his 

Earlsmoor Dick, winner of the open all-age stake for 

English springer spaniels, held at Hot Springs, Va. 
T. Kenneth Ellis is the gun 


Above are Harry Cameron, handler and W. K. Dick, 
owner of Druidaig Bess, winner of the non-winners’ 
stake for cocker spaniels 


Elias Vail, at the left, handling H. 1. Caesar's Speed 

from Elcova, winner of the non-winners’ stake for 

springers. Below, a portion of the gallery at the Bath 
County Field Trials, Hot Springs, Va. 


Scenes from the 1936 Bath County Field Trials. 


An enthusiastic gallery of springer and cocker lovers turned took the open all-age stake for cockers. There were forty-eight 
out at Hot Springs, Va., on October 2 and 3. In addition to the entries in all. The birds were fast and strong and the cover 
winners pictured above, H. E, Mellenthin’s My Own on Time was heavy enough to make a springer show the best he had 
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BOBWHITE QUAIL 


(Mexican Imported) 


Game birds can develop hardy vigor 
and keen alertness only on free range 
as mature demands. 

Our wild trapped birds are thus qual- 
ified to succeed in your cover. eir 
game qualities are not impaired or de- 
oneal by artificial propagation. They 
are not domestic...they are game birds. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Reservations 
now! November to March delivery. 


FREE FOLDER 


STANDARD BIRD COMPANY 
Insurance Bldg. (C) San Antonio, Texas 








QUAIL SHOOTING 
Deer Wild Turkey 
Guides and dogs furnished 
Season opens Nov. 20 
* Bob-white quail—Pure wild turkey 
For immediate and future delivery 


OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 
P. H. Cash Crescent City, Fla. 





| Shipped subject to 











2000 Pheasants 


Ringnecks, pure Mongolians, mutants. Field- 
reared, healthy, active birds, excellent for 
restocking or breeding. Special prices in lots 
of one hundred or more. Live delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Also 300 ringnecks, hens, 
1935 hatched in excellent condition 


Durand Game Farm, Durand, Wis. 











2500 Ringnecks, 2000 Mongolians 
500 Mutants, 1000 Mallard Ducks 
Write or telegraph for prices 


Union Grove PHEASANTRY 
Union Grove Wisconsin 








* 





HOW TO. ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 


their Natural Foods. 


Provide cover. You can bring and 


hold thousands where a few are now stopping. No 


PLAN to go IN o spo w rs abundance of game to your favorite hunting grounds 
by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed seeds and many other Attractive 
Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to 
plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting ad- 
vice and book. Successful results fuaranteed, Buy the best. with the rest. 


Noneers in Developing 
bout services of e 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC. cnet teenie Box 331- 


unting Grounds Aquatic Nursery) 
xamine, plan and plant terse HiKOSt 


HKOSH, WIS. 





EASTERN 
MINK 


We are one of the 
oldest breeders of 
eastern mink, and 
our animals have 
gained a reputation 
in five countries for 
their fine quality. 


We offer a limited number of these dark and | 


silky mink for $100. a pair, or one male and two 


females for $150. Can make prompt delivery or hold | 


30 days for convenience of purchaser. 

Terms 20°) cash with order, balance when ready 
for animals. We crate light and safe and guarantee 
delivery in first-class condition, and animals to be 
as represented. 

More detailed information and bank reference upon re- 
quest. Instructive folder mailed for 25 cents, 

Davis Fur Farms, Box 96, St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


QUEBEC MINK 


5 days inspection $40.00 EACH 


These are 1000% pure Quebec mink. They originated 





on one of the oldest mink ranches in Quebec. 


My mink have been selectively bred in pens for over 
20 years and are second to none. 1935 edition of booklet 
covering all phases of mink raising $1.00. 

HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
Office: 865 N. Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





Oldest ranch in U. S. 

Estav.isnep 1910 

Have Won Grand 

Show < ~y > 7 neha 

( in 
National ‘Sho w) 

Four consecutive years and 
One-Third of all First Prizes. 
Finest grade of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show 
Prize Winners. Make several times the net profit by buying officially cer- 
tified fou ndatio yn stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize 


| Winners and High P riced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 
talogue. Sabattis, 





as low or average grade of foxes. 
FRE Thousands of 
Royal squab baby 
birds wanted weekly by N. Y., 
Chicago responsible market men 
7 : SS} whose names we give you. Breed 
i} . them. Quick cash; sold only 25 
9 INN } days old. Desirable profit. Send 
(©) NS stamp for mailing expense of 


1937 free picture book, tells all. 


a \ A 


| PR Co., 504 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 37th year. 








CANADIAN GEESE 


trained Canadian 
Geese, priced reasonably for quick sale. Ex- 
cellent show stock breeders or decoys. 


Mated Pairs, large type, 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Route 5 Oshkosh, Wis. 











FOR SALE 
1000 Genuine Wild Turkeys 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Also Deer for sale 
WOODMONT ROD & GUN CLUB 


Henry P. Bridges, Secretary 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 











rite today, desc 
send suggestions and 
FREE! Best foods-lowest prices! 
COMPLETE LINE of GAMEBIRDS ALSO, 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 





ore Ducks Come 


For Giant Wild Rice 
Wild Celery, Naias, Muskgrass 
Plant Terrell's sure-growing foods NOW. 
Pats preteen: adpan Describeyour place. We'll 
suggestions and send you booklet FREE! 
433 D_ Block 
r ERRELL’S Oshkosh, wis. 


40 years’ success 











For Sale 


Wild Cotton Tail Rabbits 


alive for restocking purposes. Shipping sea- 
son from November 20th to February Ist. 
Shippers with fifteen years’ experience. 


Animal Exchange Quincy, Penna. 














RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 
Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
go py es Large Ay g 


and ca’ also 
AMENICAN, tr iT “Phamen 
and —p~ pt market bulletin showing 
names of buyers in various pa 
of America who continuously bey all 
rabbits offered them. All for 10cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., New City, N.Y. 











— ——__— 
Follow 
the Leader 


Fie tp & STREAM leads all 


sporting magazines in 





game breeding advertis- 





ing. The reason? Results! 
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Hermosa Vista Hounds! 


Gossett’s olde tyme, long-eared, cold-nosed, 
bugle-voiced, black and tan registered American 
Foxhounds. Trained foxers. Young hounds and 
pupples a_ specialty. Competent coonhounds 
priced according to value. Master rabbithounds. 
No trash. Literature, “The Voice of Hermosa 
Vista Hounds,”’ lve, 


Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 








Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 


No. 1 High class Coon hounds $75. No. 1 Combination 
Coon, Skunk, Cpossum, Mink hounds $50. Good average 
Combination tree hounds $30. Old Coon hounds eight 
and nine years of age, good for a season or two $20. 
Young, well started, long-eared Coon hounds, one and 
two years $15. Best of Rabbit hounds $12.50. Coon 
hound pups $5. High class Fox, Cat and Deer hounds 
35. Bird dogs thoroughly trained on Quail $50. Trial 
allowed—References in your state. 


Henry Fort Fert Smith, Arkansas 








KENTUCKY HOUNDS! 


Coon, Opossum, Mink, Skunk, Fox, Rabbit and Com- 
bination Hunting Hounds, also Bird dogs—thoroughly 
trained, shipped for free trial. Also young started 
hounds and pups. Write for full description and free 
literature showing pictures and breeding. State dog 
in which most interested. 

gf rener COONHOUND KENNEL 


Box Paducah, Kentucky 








LOOK, COON HUNTERS 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's best thorough- 
ly trained four-year-old male coon and opossum 
hounds. Redbone-bluetick breed, fast and wide 
hunter, true and solid tree barker. Will hunt any- 
where, either hills or bottoms. Rabbit, stock, fox 
and deer broken. Priced to sell on trial. Money- 
back guarantee. Picture showing breeding. 
C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 








Notice to Sportsmen 


We have done splendid business this fall, because wea 
ship just what we advertise. We still have a few on hand 
that will please the most precise hunter. Outstanding 
peinters and setters, cooners, com. coon, opossum 
hounds, fox, cat and big game hounds. Priced to sell. 
Rabbit beagles, squirrel and mink dogs. Tip top rabbit 
hounds $15.00 and $20.00. Well started young hounds 
$10.00 each. Trial given. Send stamp for catalog. 


Sunny Meade Kennels Cynthiana, Ky. 








RABBITHOUNDS 


1 offer For Sale A Nice Lot of 

Broken and Partly Trained 

Hounds, Nice Looking, Healthy 

and Strong. Good Finders 

Not afraid of 

ire. Before buyin 

ake inquiries in 

Your Neighborhood and You 

wit find the Good Ones come 
from 


Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport 
Clarion County, Pa. 








Beagles—Beagles—Beagles 


I offer a nice lot of well-trained Beagles. Ex- 
perienced rabbit hunters, real gun dogs. Male 
$35.00, Female $30.00. Also large hounds fully 
trained for rabbits at $25.00 each. All dogs 
guaranteed, none gun shy. These are all dogs 
of real quality, 

J. R. SUITER 


Route 9 Hillsboro, Ohio 








BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
aot like this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 
tells you how to train, show, breed. pack 
beagles. The shows and field trials. 


Copy, 20c, Yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS & HUNTING, 41 S. Park St, Decatur, 1. 














NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar 
“ 
TRAINO” 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
@ny amount as I consider them the most humane training collar poe- 
sible to make. I get better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. Garapr W. Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against 
leader and check collar in one, BY MAIL Postpatp, $2.00, 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen, 


FREEMAN LLOYD 515 Madison Ave., New York City 


NEW! 


A Word to the Wise 


bites, etc. A | 


| 
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| ten feet when 


| stand 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CURING GUN SHYNESS 


Quves.—I was especially interested in your art- 
icle on gunshy dogs in the August issue of Fie.p 
& Stream because I had a beagle that was inclined 
to be somewhat sensitive to the gun. When he 
happened to be trailing a rabbit good and strong 
the gun didn’t bother him at all, but he couldn't 
shooting over his head, as in pheasant 
hunting. He didn’t bolt for home, but refused 
to hunt for an hour or so after the shooting. 

After reading your article on gunshyness I 
decided to try that method on my beagle. 

I started shooting a cap pistol first. The cap 
pistol kept him away from his food for about 
twelve days. By the end of that time he had 
become really hungry and somewhat thin. Soon 
after, he would eat a little hamburg steak with- 
out bolting back into the kennel when the pistol 
was fired. When he didn’t mind the cap pistol 
any more using one cap, I put in two of the large 
caps.» When he got used to that I used some .22 
hi-speeds. After that, .32 blanks, first in a rifle, 
then in a revolver. Next came the .410, first 
with the 2%-inch cases, and at the present time 
the 3-inch cases are being used. 

e seems to fear the first shot now, of course 
not as he did at first, but he doesn’t seem to be 
wild about it. After the first shot he doesn’t 
look up from his food at all, although he usually 
flinches just a little at each shot. Now I usually 
stand about ten feet from him. 

1 wonder if you could tell me how long I 
should continue the shooting with meals? I sup- 
pose it depends a great deal on the individual, 
but any advice you may be able to give me on 
the subject will be greatly appreciated. He is 
an excellent hunter and I would very much like 
to use him on pheasants this season. 

Ray L. STERLING 


Ans.—You seem to have made nice progress 
to date with your beagle and the gun. The im- 
portant thing now is to avoid any_ set-backs. 

I certainly wouldn't stand any closer than 
ou shoot—in fact, I’d stand even 
farther away than closer. Too much of anything 
is—well—just that, too much. Be careful not to 
overdo, I don’t believe I’d shoot anything heavier 
than a .410 gun. I wouldn’t shoot more than 
twice. I wouldn’t shoot the second shot too close 
to the first. ; 

If you proceed carefully and don’t overdo it, 
I feel pretty certain you won't have any trouble 
later under actual conditions in the field. In the 
field, if a pheasant is flying you can go to a 12- 
gauge gun and your beagle probably won’t mind 
it. I wouldn’t, however, try the 12-gauge gun 
under the present artificial conditions. > 


NEEDS TO BE YARD TRAINED 


Qves.—I have a young pointer dog that seems 
to be rather hard-headed. When I take him afield 
and get anywhere near a house, no matter how 
much I yell or whistle, he just goes on. How can 
I get him to come back when I command him to 
do so? This dog has not been trained on birds 
yet, and any advice that you can give me will be 
appreciated. James O. WEIR. 


Ans.—To get your dog to obey better, a course 


of yard training might be worth while. Equip 
yourself with a long, light lead. Take the dog 
where there will be no distracting sights or 
sounds. Take a plate of tgmpting food. Place 
the food ahead where the dog can see it, and lead 
him away from it. Then let him start toward 
it. At various distances give him the command, 
“Whoa.” He won’t obey you—so stop him with 
the lead. Practice this until he will obey the 
command without the pressure. Finally, as a 
reward let him have the food. 

Before you have let him enjoy the meal, how- 
ever, get him so that he knows he must come 
to you at command. You have let him start to- 
ward the dish and have stopped him at the com- 
mand of “Whoa.” Now call him to you. If he 
doesn’t come, pull him in hand over hand, and 
hence make him obey the command, Keep this 
up until he knows he must come when so ordered. 

Perfect him in this sort of yard training, and 
your difficulties will be eased in the field. The 
yard training will also help you when teaching 
him to point game. When you can tell by his 
actions that he is getting close to game, give him 
the command to “Whoa.” Then you can go to 
him and attach the long, light lead. Thus having 
him under control, you can order him on to 
locate, and in a short time can have him handling 
game. H. L. 





A Service to Our Readers 


pristD & STREAM readers are made up 
of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Gotetions for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 











(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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years’ use of 


CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE& VIRUS 
Sederle 


has proved as perfect a protection against the 
dread disease of distemper as has smailpox 
vaccination against this disease in humans. 
Sor curative purposes 
ANTI-CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM 


Lederle 


is used in the early stages of distemper— 
Laidlaw-Dunkin preventive method. Specify 
Lederle distemper products. 
Consult your veterinarian 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES, tno. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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DOG CHOW 
Popular fi od fo* 


Hunting Dogs 1" 








Yankee or Bull Terriers 


OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree-bark- 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game. At home they 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children, Registered trained dogs and choice pedigreed 
puppies shipped on trial. Also Cocker Spaniels, Spring- 
er Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN'S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed healing 
agent for skin troubles $1, Dog collars and har- 
ness made to order. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
fons; useful and_ intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Box A, Galion, Ohio 








Now—a Button! 


3 Ki 
Classy Terrier Puppies 
Full of Style and Play 
Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
linesin America, All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable now, Write. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O, 





SQUARE 
CIRCLE 


For 
Members 
Only 


A’ the suggestion 

of Squareshoot- 

er Cyrus O. Neilsen, 

Pres., Ephraim Fish 

and Game Ass’n, 

Ephraim, Utah, a 

Square Circle metal- 

and-enamel lapel 

button has been struck. A neat Square 
Circle insignia for everyday wear in your 
business suit. For registered Square 
Circle members only. Send 25c to defray 
cost and postage. Address 


SQUARE CIRCLE 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York City 











? 1001 Outdoor Questions. & 














& SS, R phan ie 
Ques. With reference to the “Pacific 
buck,” mentioned in your department 
(August), back in 1891 I ranched and 


hunted in northern C i and Ore gon, 
and at that time the name “Pacific buck 

was common. It was used in speaking of 
a certain type of Columbia black-tail— 
bucks with unusually heavy antlers. They 
were big, heavy deer; in fact, wn as 
large as a small mule deer. There is, in 
the national collection of heads and a 
at the Zoological Park, New York City, 
a set of antlers of the Columbia black- 
tailed deer; and this buck was killed by me 
in Trinity County, California. They are 
from the type known as the “Pacific buck.” 


Ans. This department ap- 


This department, which appears each month, 


outdoor lore. 


Field & Stream—December, 1936 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


speed away at a trot through undergrowth 
and forests without making a sound. 


Ans. This species of moose must be a 
new one—one equipped with silencers. Or- 
dinarily a moose making a frightened get- 
away will advertise the fact with plenty 
of noise, especially through woods and 
thick cover. 


Ques. A duck. rather, two ducks, with 
which we are unfamiliar, set up their nest 
in a tree-hole near a small pond on our 
place last spring. We'd like to know what 
they are. The male, as well as the femaie, 
had a long, thick crest of a greenish and 
purple cast; the bill was red; throat white; 


is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wildlife and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 




















Ans. (1) Black bears climb trees but 
grizzlies do not. (2) Squirrel migrations, 
many of which have been observed, are 
said to be caused by shortage of food. (3) 
Whitetails have been known to jump a 
fence as high as eight feet. 


Ques. Are there oil glands in wild ducks 
which must be cut out before they are 
ready for the pan? 


Ans. Waterfowl have two large oil 
glands in the tail; hence the tail should 
always be removed before cooking or the 
oil will impart a disagreeable flavor to the 
meat thereby making it distasteful. 


Ques. Is it the young of the cottontail 
rabbits which are born blind, 





preciates the good information 
on the “Pacific buck” as set 
forth above, also the letters 
from other old-timers. Ex- 
cerpts from several letters fol- 


naked and helpless, or is it the 
young of the larger hares that 
are born in this condition? 


Ans. Young hares are born 





low: “The Pacific buck is a 
big forked-horn deer found in 
southwestern Oregon. He nev- 
er has more than two points to 
a side regardless of his age. He 
is not rated as a distinct spe- 
cies, but old settlers firmly be- 
lieve him to be a different deer. 
I believe there is a forked-horn 
deer similar to the Pacific buck 
found in Mexico which is giv- 
en credit for being a distinct 
species.” From another letter: 
“Would state that the buck 
common to the west coast re- 








with their eyes open and are 
active and partially furred at 
that time; the cottontails are 
born as you state. 


_ Ques. How can I positively 
identify the footprint of a fox 
as against that of a small dog? 


Ans. Tracks are very sim- 
ilar, but if you can find good 
footprints see if there are hair 
marks in the prints. These hair 
marks will come out better in 
snow. If you find them, it is in- 
dicated that the animal you 








gion from the southern end of 
Humboldt County and Trinity 
County to San F rancisco Bay, 
is locally known as ‘Pacific 
buck.’ He is a small blacktail, 
seldom weighing over 175 
pounds, and ordinarily weigh- 
ing from 120 to 160 pounds, 
with small antler spread, say 
about 16 inches.” 


Ques. IVhat is the origin of 
the name “javelino,” as given 





stone,” 


E’VE all heard of “killing two birds with one 
but how many of us have ever killed two 
foxes with one bullet from a gun “that wasn’t loaded’’? 

According to the report, Christopher Moederl, a resi- 
dent of Rosenheim, Germany, was taking his rifle into 
Munich to have the sights adjusted when he slipped, in 
climbing a fence, and the gun was discharged. The bullet 
passed through the first fox, ricocheted from a rock and 
killed the mate. The gun was not supposed to have been 
loaded, according to Moeder!’s statement. 


are suspicious of is a fox in- 
stead of a small dog. 


Ques. Can you give us an 
Indian name for “hare” or 
“rabbit”? We're going to leave 
a suggestion for the name of 
our hunting camp up to you. 


Ans. Your camp could be 
called Mis-tah-boos (Cree), or 
K it-chee-wah-boos (Ojibway ). 
Both of these names mean “big 








to the wild pigs or peccaries 
which are found down in this part of the 
country (Arizona) and Mexico? 


Ans. It is probably an old Spanish name, 
the peccaries having been given the name 
of “javeline hogs” because, it is said, a 
spear or javelin was used in hunting them. 


Ques. J am going on my first deer hunt 
during the coming season, and I'd like just 
a bit of a tip on the aiming point. Is a 
“middle-of-the-body” shot a fatal one? 


Ans. A proper hit would be just back 
of the fore-shoulder. Or, if the deer is 
facing you, aim just above the forelegs at 
the “sticking point.” A deer which is shot 
anywhere from three inches back of the 
shoulder to the hip, unless backbone or 
kidneys are touched, may run for miles and 
will often bleed internally and leave no 
tracks. 


Ques. | suspect that the long bow was 
being pulled on me by an experienced 
hunter the other night but I wish to make 
sure. He is a moose hunter of parts, and 
he tells me that moose, when alarmed, 


the back was a kind of purple. All in all, 
they were beautifully and brilliantly col- 
ored, though the male was brighter. 


Ans. So far as it goes, your description 
fits the wood duck, one of the few species 
of ducks which make their nests in trees. 


Ques. Kindly advise the type of food 
eaten by ruffed grouse in typical Eastern 
covers from, say, January to March. 


Ans. They eat the buds of such trees 
and bushes as the aspen, several of the 
birches, willow, apple, alder, hop-horn- 
beam, ironwood, mountain laurel, etc. ; also 
the fruits, berries and mast of the apple, 
hop-hornbeam, maple-leaved viburnum and 
staghorn sumac, as well as leaves of the 
mountain laurel. Much other food of this 
type is also eaten. 


QUEs. 


(1) Do mature black bears, as 


well as grizslies, climb trees? (2) What 
was the urge behind the migrations of the 
squirrels across the Delaware River this 
year? (3) Can a buck white-tailed deer 
jump a six-foot fence? 


white rabbit.” 


Ques. We have a wild duck in this local- 
ity known as the “summer duck.” Can you 
give me its proper name? 

Ans. All of the following ducks are 
given the name of “summer duck” in vari- 
ous parts of the country: hooded mer- 
ganser, black duck, Southern black duck, 
wood duck, lesser scaup duck, black-bellied 
tree duck and fulvous tree duck. A com- 
plete description of the duck to which you 
have reference must be given for proper 
identification. 


Ques. Have pinnated grouse (prairie 
chicken) ever been introduced into any of 
our Eastern states and if so, with what 
results? 


Ans. Attempts at transplanting pinnated 
grouse in Eastern states have met with 
absolute failure for more than a hundred 
years. Before 1845 attempts were made to 
breed and introduce these birds; some 
were brought to New Jersey in 1852, and 
nearly all Eastern states received consid- 
erable numbers between 1869 and 1893. 
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...and then the ‘ 
THE MAIN EVENT— The time-hon- 


peaceful feeling OFF TO A GOOD Bn ored turkey of our forefathers—done 
that comes from START—with hot = toacrisp and golden brown—and 
spiced tomato = flanked by a mountain of ruby cran- 
; soup. And then 2 berry jelly. By all means enjoy a 
and smoking | —for digestion’s i second helping. But before you do 
Camels! sake — smoke a —smoke another Camel. Camels 
Camel right after ease tension. Speed up the flow of 

the soup. digestive fluids. Increase alkalinity. 

Help digestion run smoothly. 


good digestion 


' a 


DOUBLE PAUSE — First — for . 4 SO TO A HAPPY END- 
the crisp refreshment of a q » ING—over coffee and 
Waldorf Salad — then — for . = \ your after-dinner 

. = Camels. Enjoy Camels 
—every mealtime— 
between courses and 
after eating—andyou 
can lean back feeling 
on top of the world. 


the sheer pleasure of Camel's 
costlier tobaccos. This double 
pause clears the palate — 
and sets the stage for dessert. 


, 
WHAT WILL YOU HAVE? Reading Ny 
in a circle, there’s Pumpkin Pie \ ¢ 
..-Mince Pie @ /a mode...layer cake 


with inch-deep icing...a piping- & a.) 
hot Plum Pudding...and Camels _- 
to add the final touch of comfort 

and good cheer. For when digestion 

proceeds smoothly, you experi- 

ence a sense of ease and well-being. 


: 4 
a > 
Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


IGHT down the line— from explorers 
FOOD EDITOR, Miss Dorothy living on “iron rations” to the mil- 
Malone. “It’s smart to have 
Camels on the table. My ex- : 7 ag : ay 
perience is that smoking enjoy a big Thanksgiving dinner — it is 
Camels with my meals and agreed that Camels set you right! You 
afterwards builds upa sense 
of digestive well-being.” 


lions of men and women who'll heartily 


enjoy food more and have a feeling of 
greater ease after eating when you smoke 
Camels between courses and after meals. 
' Enjoy Camels —all through the day. 
“THE BEST MEAL would be a fe Steady smokers say that Camels never tire 
disappointment if I couldn’t : 
cajoy Camels,” says William ‘ ne peggy 
H. Ferguson, salesman. “I you're tired, get a lift’? with a Camel. 
smokeCamels as anaid to di- 
——ee CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE COSTLIER 
oe OS ee ee ee EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS...TURKISH AND DOMESTIC TOBACCOS 
..-THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


FOR DIGESTIONS SAKE—SMOKE CAMELS 


the taste or get on the nerves. And when 











